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i Codman Community Farms 
. Invites you to enjoy 
an exciting evening at our 


iw 


Gala Dinner & Auction 
Saturday, March 4, 2000 


Silent Auction at 5 pm in Bemis Hall 
Followed by Dinner & Live Auction 
at 7:30 pm at the Stone Church 


——~w 


Tickets $75 ea. go on sale in February 
at Lincoln Travel, in the Mall at Lincoln Station 
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Dear Readers, 


Just returned from the Lincoln Library where we learned that it has been decertitied by the state. 
The Library trustees have their hands full in solving this problem. 

We suggest saving the lead article which is an in-depth history of Lincoln's part in the 
Revolutionary War. A good read and you'll learn all about “markers.” 

The new “kid on the block” has been partying and shares her unique view with us. 

Keep those renewals coming in! Twenty-two percent have renewed for two years! Thank you. 

Just a reminder that our next issue is our “town-meeting” edition and all material is due in to us 
by March 1. If you have something to say about life in Lincoln, e-mail it to ehsmith]l(@yahoo.com 


for inclusion in this read-all issue. 

The turkeys continue to stroll about town, confused perennials peek their heads up only to be 
frostbitten days later, we have new farmers in residence at Codman Farm and the DeCordova is 
celebrating its SOth anniversary. What's happening in your neighborhood? Let us know! 


Happy New Year! Laas and 
cover copyright 2000 Susan Richards 
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Recognition of a Proud Legacy 


by Rick Wiggin 


This spring, the town will erect two simple stone 
markers to the brave men of Lincoln who marched to 
Concord and participated in the fateful events of April 
19, 1775. The year 2000 marks the 225" anniversary of 
the events of Lexington and Concord and Battle Road, 
events in which Lincoln men played a significant role, 
and events many of which unfolded here on Lincoln soil. 

The town of Lincoln is fortunate to be richly woven 
into the tapestry of the American revolutionary period. 
The events, which swept across Lincoln soil on April 19, 
1775, drew Lincoln residents inescapably into the 
growing maelstrom, and triggered the chain of events out 
of which grew the great American democratic experiment. 
These were events which altered the history not only of 
the local community, but also of the entire world. 


Lincoln and the events of April 19, 1775 


The General Alarm was carried into Lincoln from 
Lexington in the early moming hours of April 19, 1775 
by Paul Revere, William Dawes, and Samuel Prescott, 
along the Bay Road (now Rte. 2A). Minute Man 
Nathaniel Baker, was courting his fiancée, Elizabeth 
Taylor just over the town line in Lexington. Upon being 
alerted by the trio, Baker sped home, alarming Lincoln 
neighbors en route. 

Paul Revere, meanwhile, was stopped and captured 
by an advance patrol of British officers which had taken 
up position in Lincoln to secure the Bay Road leading to 
Concord. Escaping down a farm path into a swamp (now 
Hanscom Field), Samuel Prescott eluded the captors, 
regained the road, and arrived at the Hartwell farm. 
Mary Hartwell headed out into the night to arouse her 


neighbor, William Smith, who was Captain of the Lincoln 
Company. Smith saddled his horse and rode into the 
center of town to call out the Minute Men. 

Josiah Nelson, who lived along the Bay Road, was 
awakened by the British patrol returning to Lexington 
with Revere. He was dealt an angry blow to the head 
with a sword by one of the officers, and thus shed the 
first blood drawn in the American Revolution. After 
getting his wound bandaged, he carried the alarm into 
Bedford. 

Spread by Nathaniel Baker, Mary Hartwell, and 
William Smith, the Alarm aroused two companies of 
citizen-soldiers (at least 77 men, including 62 Minute 
Men and an unknown number of militia”**). The Lincoln 
Minute Men mustered in the town center and marched to 
the aid of Concord, where they were the first company to 
arrive from outside of Concord. 

Lincoln’s Joseph Abbott was at the Lexington Green 
that morning, and witnessed the Redcoats firing on the 
Lexington company.* He was not a participant at 
Lexington, but as a Corporal in the Lincoln Minute 
Company, he was later in arms in Concord. 

In Concord, when the British regulars failed to arrive 
as expected, Lincoln Minute Men were among the 
provincials who marched back down the road to 
reconnoiter. Upon finding the British column passing 
from Lincoln into Concord, they did an abrupt about 
face, and returned in front of the column of regulars, all 
making “Grand Musick.” 

The Lincoln companies were part of the local force 
that engaged the redcoats at the Bridge. Minute Man 
Joshua Brooks from Lincoln was wounded in the 
forehead.’ 
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Lincoln’s Abijah Pierce was Colonel of the regiment 
(of 8 companies) of Minute Men. He was armed with 
nothing but a cane until he claimed a British musket at 
the bridge, as a prize of war.'” 

Lincoln may also have had the first deserter of the 
War when James Nichols, after conversing with regulars 
at the bridge before the fighting broke out, retrieved his 
musket and decided to go home.’ 

Later, along Battle Road in Lincoln, 8 British 
regulars and 3 provincials were killed at the Bloody 
Angles. Another regular was killed near Hartwell 
Tavern. Another British regular was mortally wounded 
near the Smith house, and died 3-4 days later.’ 

Pursuing the British column, Lincoln Minute Man 
William Thorming escaped a British flanking party and 
took up a position behind a large boulder near the Nelson 
house, from where he shot and killed 2 redcoats.” 

Many of the Lincoln men-in-arms pursued the 
regulars along Battle Road all the way to Cambridge. 
Some remained on the front and enlisted in the hastily 
forming provincial army.” 

The next moming, Mary Hartwell followed her 
father-in-law with the cart carrying 5 British bodies to the 
Lexington Road cemetery, where she was the only 
mourner at their burial. 

Five additional British graves reportedly exist along 
Battle Road in Lincoln: 2 at the north end of the Bloody 
Angles, 1 in the field west of Folly Pond, and 2 on the 
bluff south of what is now Nelson Road.”” 

Lincoln contributed many men to the war effort in the 
7 years that followed. The town honors them annually in 
ceremonies put on by the modem Lincoln Minute Men in 
commemoration of Patriots’ Day. 

More than 200 years later, the actions of the original 
Minute Men in 1775 still serve as a beacon for those in 
other parts of the world seeking to escape tyranny and 
injustice. 

The Minute Men inspire the values we most cherish 
as Americans and as citizens of the world. They speak to 
us of patriotism, liberty and justice, of the preservation of 
self government, and of the sacrifices required to secure 
the freedoms we have come to take for granted. The 
actions of the Minute Men on April 19, 1775 provide the 
framework within which to better understand the genesis 
of the institutions of American Democracy. In 2000, 
more than ever, as we wrestle with the political issues and 
social challenges of today, the Minute Men remind us of 
the continuing relevance of the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights to 


our modern American way of life. 
Memorializing the Events of April 19, 1775 


It would be more than 100 years before Lincoln 
would take steps to memorialize any of this rich history. 
Then in 1884, the town erected a stone marker at what 
was believed to be the resting site of the 5 British soldiers 
in the Lexington Road Cemetery.*” The bodies were later 
unearthed nearby, and eventually re-interred. 

Eleven years later, Town Meeting approved the 

selection of a committee “to erect a monument... to 
designate the place where Paul Revere was captured,” 
and appropriated $100 to be put toward the project.’ 
In subsequent years, Town Meeting appropriated 
additional funding for the proposed bronze tablet.”'? In 
1899, the Paul Revere tablet was finally erected, at the 
exact location of Revere’s arrest, as determined by “Rev. 
Edward G. Porter, recognized as the highest authority” on 
the event." 

The following year, in 1900, the Selectmen accepted 
a panel of high’ relief representing the arrest of Paul 
Revere, as a gift from the artist, Thomas J. Pairpoint of 
Providence, R.I. The panel was placed in Bemis Hall."! 
[The panel was subsequently forgotten and removed 
without record. It reappeared in 1996 in the hands of a 
collector, who offered it back to the town. The Lincoln 
Historical Society repurchased and restored the panel, 
which now hangs on a wall in the Town Offices. ] 


Memorializing Lincoln’s original Minute Men 


By Proclamation in 1966, the Selectmen re- 
established the Lincoln Minute Men, “to perpetuate the 
memory of the Minute Men of 1775, and their example of 
steady and solemn refusal to be subject to the whims and 
caprices of any man or body of men.” For 34 years, the 
modern Minute Men have carried this rich history into 
Lincoln schools, conducted the town’s annual Patriots’ 
Day ceremonies, and represented Lincoln’s proud legacy 
at appropriate events. 

The idea to erect a historic marker to the original 
Minute Men first surfaced in November 1982, when the 
town purchased what was then purported to be the field in 
which the Lincoln Minute Men mustered on April 19, 
1775. During Town Meeting discussion of the purchase 
proposal, townspeople enthusiastically endorsed the idea 
of placing a historic marker on the field. Planning for the 
marker was begun, and a stone was moved to the site. 
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Initial enthusiasm, however, soon became mired in a 
protracted debate over the historic merits of the claim. 


Getting the history right 


The basis for the “Muster Field” claim was an 
affidavit executed in 1850 by Amos Baker, then the last 
surviving veteran of the events of April 19, 1775. 
Baker’s affidavit contains some wonderfully colorful 
personal recollections about that historic day, and notes 
that, "When I went to Concord in the moming, I joined 
the Lincoln company at the brook, by Flint's pond, near 
the house then of Zachary Smith... ” Notwithstanding 
Baker’s error of fact—the house was then owned by 
Samuel Dakin; Zachary Smith came to the house a few 
years after 1775—the affidavit provides firm evidence of 
the Minute Men having mustered at that spot. Or so the 
argument went. ; 

The problem with the “Muster Field” claim was that 
it defied the logic of the period. The obvious place to 
have mustered would have been the Town Common (near 
the present location of Bemis Hall and the stone church). 
Indeed, the record shows that during the spring of 1775, 
the Minute Men had conducted their drills on the Town 
Common. The Meeting House and its bell, used to call 
out the Minute Men, were located on the Common. 
There would have been no reason for the Minute Men to 
muster anywhere else. 

Lincoln’s best historical minds lined up on the side of 
the Town Common. They pointed out that Baker’s 
affidavit was a personal record, not a record of the 
Minute Company. As Baker was not a Minute Man, he 
would not necessarily have mustered with them. He lived 
near present day Rte 126, and “the brook, by Flint’s 
Pond” would have been the logical place for him to join 
the assembled Company passing that spot en route to 
Concord. Possibly, because of where they lived, this may 
have been a pre-arranged meeting spot for Baker’s 3 
brothers and brother-in-law, who were Minute Men. 

Eventually, it was established to everyone’s 
satisfaction that the Minute Men mustered on the Town 
Common, not on the so-called “Muster Field,” at all. The 
enthusiasm for erecting the Muster Field marker faded 
away. 

But the idea was not forgotten. With the express 
purpose of getting the promised historic marker in its 
correct place in time for the 225" anniversary on April 
19, 2000, the Lincoln Minute Men formed a Historic 
Marker Committee and revived the initial concept with 
appropriate modifications. 
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The Modified Plan 


The modified plan received endorsements from 
leading individuals, including Peg Martin (Town 
Historian), Allen Bowles (Police Chief), Jack MacLean 
(historian), and Warren Flint, Sr. Subject only to final 
design review, the plan was approved by all of the 
relevant groups in town, including the Lincoln Minute 
Men, the Lincoln Historical Society, the Historic District 
Commission, the Conservation Commission, and the 
Selectman. Without exception, acceptance of the basics 
of the modified plan has been universal. Funding for the 
markers has graciously been provided by the Codman 
Trust. 

Instead of one marker, the town will erect two 
markers, and have them in place for dedication on April 
19, 2000. The first, marking the muster of the Lincoln 
Minute Men, will be located on the Town Common near 
Bemis Hall. The second will be placed on Dakin’s Field 
(no longer to be known as the Muster Field) at the 
intersection of Sandy Pond Rd. and Baker Bridge Rd., 
and will mark the route of the Lincoln Minute Men at the 
point at which they were joined by Amos Baker and 
others. 

Each monument will consist of a single field stone 
with a carved inscription highlighted with a contrasting 
color inlay for readability. The overall appearance of 
each marker will be appropriately rural, unsculpted, 
unobtrusive, and in keeping with the overall character of 
the town. In each case, the stone will blend with the site 
as nearly as possible, and the flavor of each site will be 
preserved. 

Of course, the intent is that the historic markers be 
seen and read by passers by. The plan is not to obscure 
or hide the markers, nor to make them so unobtrusive that 
they should be unseen by casual observers. But while 
visibility is an inherent element of this plan, 
monumentality is not. Every effort is being made to 
balance the visual impact of the markers with the 
character of the sites. 

A Lincoln stone will be used for each marker. With 
the help of civic-minded residents, the Committee has 
identified several possible candidate stones, and is 
currently working out the specific implementation details, 
consistent with the individual character of the stones, and 
with the overall character of the sites. The Historic 
District Commission will exercise final design oversight 
on the Town Common. 

The marker for the Town Common will be inscribed 
with the following message: 


Muster of the Lincoln Minute Men 
April 19, 1775 


Near this spot, in the early morning hours of April 
19, 1775, the Lincoln Minute Men assembled and 
began their historic march to Concord. The Lincoln 
company was the first to arrive in Concord to aid in 
its defense. They engaged the British regulars at the 
North Bridge and along Battle Road, marking the 
beginning of the American Revolution. 


This stone will be placed just below Bemis Hall and 
will face in the direction of Bedford Rd. The design 
objective will be to complement the sweep of the hillside. 

The marker on Dakin’s Field will carry a quote from 
Amos Baker’s 1850 affidavit and will read as follows: 


Route of the Lincoln Minute Men 
April 19, 1775 


Here men from outlying parts of town joined Minute 
Men marching from the town center. 


"When I went to Concord in the morning, I joined the Lincoln 
company at the brook, by Flint's pond, near the house then of 
Zachary Smith... I loaded my gun there with two balls, ounce balls, 
and powder accordingly." 


Amos Baker 
Affidavit of April 22, 1850 


This stone will be placed in the field, facing down 
Sandy Pond Rd. toward Concord, approximately 20’ 


behind the stone wall, near the existing stone. The 
existing stone, which was moved to the site following the 
1982 Town Meeting, is not usable under this plan and 
will be replaced. 

The particular challenge to the Committee lies in 
interpreting the guidelines set out by the various parties 
of interest. The universal desire to retain a natural, low 
profile, unsculpted, always-been-there look, both for the 
markers and for their settings, translates into a 
surprisingly restrictive set of criteria for the stones. 
Curiously, this renders most of the millions of stones in 


town unusable. Yet, for those few stones that could be 
used, the operable guidelines are unspecified aesthetic 
considerations. Thus, until the final stone selection is 
made, and the site design approved, it will not be possible 
to define exactly what these markers will look like. 


That the town should undertake this project at this 
time is entirely appropriate. Recognizing and honoring 
the legacy of its forebears is one of the comerstones of a 
healthy community of people, and an _ important 
determinant of community strength and cohesiveness. 

In addition to this being the 225™ anniversary of the 
historic events, the process itself of erecting these 
markers inherently builds community involvement. 
Community benefits will be measured not only by 
achieving the end result that generates pride among 
townspeople, but also by the community resources used 
to achieve the results—from the numerous townspeople 
who have searched for and suggested candidate stones for 
the markers, to the community-spirited volunteers who 
have participated in planning discussions, to the 
landscape architect, excavator, and other volunteers who 
have offered their services in actually carrying out the 
plan. 

In the final analysis, when the work is completed and 
the markers are finally dedicated on April 19, 2000, the 
town of Lincoln will have created lasting monuments both 
to its beloved Minute Men of 1775, and to its cherished 
process of community involvement. 


Historic Marker Committee: 
Rick Wiggin, Larry Zuelke, Henry Rugo, Bob 
Cunningham, Don Hafner, Kerry Glass 


References 
"Affidavit of Amos Baker, April 22, 1850 
"Hersey, Heroes of the Battle Road, 1930 
*Cobum, The Battle of April 19, 1775, 1912 
* Affidavit of Benjamin Tidd and Joseph Abbott, April 
O5aI7T5 
*MacLean, A Rich Harvest, 1987 
°Brooks, The View From Lincoln Hill, 1976 
’Town Report, 1884-1885 
*Town Reports, 1894-1895, 1895-1896, 1896-1897 
°Town Report, 1897-1898 
Town Report, 1898-1899 
"'Town Report, 1900-1901 
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LINCOLN MEN-IN-ARMS ON APRIL 19, 1775 


COMPANY OF MINUTE MEN: 


Capt. William Smith 
Lt. Samuel Farrar 

2™ Lt. Samuel Hoar 
Sgt. Samuel Hartwell 
Sgt David Fisk 

Sgt. John Hartwell 
Sgt. Jonas Mason 
Corp. Abijah Mead 
Corp. Elijah Wellington 
Corp. Ebenezer Brown 
Corp. Joseph Abbot 
Fifer Joseph Mason 
Fifer Elijah Mason 
Drummer Daniel Brown 
Nehemiah Abbot 

Abel Adams 

Joel Adams 

Jacob Baker, Jr. 

James Baker 
Nathaniel Baker 
Daniel Billings 


OTHERS: 


Maj. Eleazer Brooks” 
Col. Abijah Pierce 
John Adams 

Amos Baker 

Jacob Baker, Sr. 


Nathan Billings 
Timothy Billings 
Thomas Blodget 
Benjamin Brooks 
Joshua Brooks, Jr. 
Nathan Brown, Jr. 
Daniel Child 
Joshua Child, Jr. 
Samuel Dakin, Jr. 
Humphrey Farrar 
Jacob Foster 

Issac Gage 
Jonathan Gage 
John Garfield 
Nathaniel Gove 
Daniel Harrington 
Issac Hartwell 
Daniel Hosmer 
William Hosmer 
Abijah Munroe 
Aaron Parks 


Samuel Baker 
Abraham Garfield 
John Hoar 
Benjamin Munroe 
James Nichols* 


Ebenezer Parks’ 
James Parks 

John Parks 

Jonas Parks 
Willard Parks 
William Parks 
Abraham Pierce 
Joseph Pierce 
Artemas Reed 
Jesse Smith 
Jonathan Smith 
Gregory Stone, Jr. 
John Thorning 
William Thorning 
Nathan Tidd 

John Wesson 
John Wesson, Jr. 
Joseph Wheet 
Enos Wheeler 
Solomon Whitney 


Isaac Parker 
Noah Parkhurst 
Isaac Parks 
Gregory Stone 
John Whitehead 


1 . . 
Appears on the Muster Role as Ebenezer Parks. MacLean was unable to find an Ebenezer Parks in town records; 
identifies him instead as Eleazer Parks, who otherwise fits appropriate criteria. 


"Hersey lists him as a colonel. According to MacLean, Brooks was a major of the militia company. He became a colon 
on February 14, 1776. 


*Went to Concord, but thought better of it and returned home before fighting broke out. Subsequently (according to 
Amos Baker), he enlisted in Washington’s army, but deserted to British lines from Dorchester. 
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A Ride for the 20th Century, or is it the 21st? 


by Palmer Faran 


A light mist rises from the field and hangs in the 
trees, muting the burnt red and faded orange colors of late 
October. It is early morning and along Route 2A in Lincoln a 
few cars have pulled into the parking lot near the marker for 
Paul Revere. A couple of vans with horse trailers have 
already arrived. A table has been set up with coffee and 
doughnuts. The Minute Men in their uniforms stamp their feet, 
trying to keep warm. Steam rises from the coffee cups they are 
clutching in their hands. 

The horses are unloading and some stand next to their 
trailers snorting and snuffling in the cold morning air, pawing 
the ground and then tossing their heads high. Their riders 
brush tails and manes and busy themselves with saddles and 
bridles. Another trailer pulls into the parking lot; the driver 
gets out and lets down the ramp. The horse backs down, 
looking around curiously. A few riders mount and walk their 
horses in a circle. 

Wayne Mount arrives with the Park Service and 
reviews the procedure for this rehearsal of the reenactment of 
Paul Revere's Ride. April 19, 2000, will be the 225th 
anniversary of the famous ride and the Battles of Lexington 
and Concord. 

Soon the players are ready and the rehearsal starts. 
Seven horses and their riders follow Wayne and other walkers 
along a narrow path to the Paul Revere capture site. Riders 
are chosen for Paul Revere, Dawes and Prescott. (Actually it 
doesn't matter so much about the riders, it's whether the horses 
are willing to go along.) The four British soldiers wear red 
capes over their jackets. 


copyright 2000 Palmer Faran 


The soldiers hide among the trees on one side, the 
three colonials ride along the path (although not on the path at 
the order of the Park Service, who are not at all sure about 
this.) The British come out from their hiding place and 
surround the colonials. Dawes turns back to Lexington, 
Prescott goes into the woods, and Revere tries to escape but is 
caught. This scenario is rehearsed again and again. as the 
details are worked out. Where should Prescott hide? (In lieu 
of riding on to Concord that is.) Then where does Dawes ride 
off to? (Again, hardly back to Lexington.) And how is the 
capture of Revere going to happen? Horses are switched 
around, one horse acts up, another is reluctant to follow. The 
riders call out to each other. Those on the ground call 
directions. Horses hooves thunder over the ground, while two 
of the horses, stable mates, call nervously to each other. Now 
the sun has almost burned off the fog as it filters through the 
trees. The thin sound of a Minute Man's fife drifts through the 
air. The Park Service begins to be enthusiastic as they see the 
possibilities. 

On the other side of the fence, along Route 2A, cars 
have stopped and people walk over to see what's happening. 
Some are on their way to the dump, others are out doing 
errands. Parents lift their children onto the fence to watch. 
Will Revere escape? Will the soldiers capture Prescott before 
he can warn Concord? The 20th century meets the 18th 


century. 


The reenactment of Paul Revere's Ride and capture will be 
held in the afternoon of April 8, 2000, at the Minute Man 
National Historical Park across from the Lincoln Transfer 
Station. & 
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ne 25. 


LINCOLN Ever-changing views from walls to glass. 


A warm inviting contemp. New kit & baths, banquet bdrm Colonial. Light & bright décor. Walk to 

size dr & more. Walk to town & schools. $995,000 school. $579,000 
Dee Davenport Eleanor Fitzgerald GRI, CBR = Sheila Harding GRI 
Betty Kimnach CBR ‘Mikki Lipsey Jana Mullin CBR GRI 
Bob Permain GRI Muriel Schildbach Avrial Young CBR 
Helen Edwards Doug Edwards Charity Edwards 
Broker/Owner General Manager Office Manager 


Nobody in the world sells more Real Estate than RE/MAX*! And nobody in the 
world means more to RE/MAX that you, our Loyal Customers and Clients. Call 
today for a complimentary Market Analysis, and experience for yourself why 
Re/MAX Associates lead the Real Estate Industry in performance and quality. 


| *Based on an Audit done by Arthur Anderson in 1977 


-INCOLN A finished house awaiting its new family, LINCOLN Magnificent Colonial with every amenity! 


bdrm, 2.5 baths, new master & fam rm, 2 car A grand foyer welcomes you. Ist fl cherry library, 
arage. Like new! $499,000 huge dining rm, wonderful kit & more! $1,295,000 


VESTON Wonderful Gambrel Cape. Gourmet dining LINCOLN A home for all seasons. Wonderful winter 
n, beamed family rm, finished LL & more. Great views, backyard sledding. Two warming fireplaces. 
‘ommuter location. $495,000 5 BR, 2 sunny acres. $1,050,000 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 


.realtorads.com Group West Division 
Juxury-realestate.com 781-259-9700 978-369-7078 gale ee 

b) 
.waldencountry.com 146 Lincoln Road SOTHEBYS 


; ATIONAL REALTY 
Each office individually owned and operated PEAS IN 
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LOOK SMART 


Fine Precision Haircutting 
Design Coloring e Highlighting 
Manicure e Perms 


va | eee 
PAUL MITCHELL 


SALON HAIRCARE PRODUCTS 


COUNTRY HAIR FASHIONS 
LINCOLN RD,. LINCOLN, MA, 781-259-9177 


OLD TOWN HALL EXCHANGE 
hand crafts, cards, toys and edible goodies 
open M-F 10 until 4:30 
sat 10 until 12 
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Lincoln is Entertaining 


by The New Kid in Town 


Well, this transplanted Dallasite has survived the holiday 
season on the Lincoln social scene. I know there must be others 
out there who have suffered the same anxieties I succumb to 
when the invitations roll in. To help you fulfill your obligation 
to be a participatory guest at these galas, I’ve taken copious 
notes. Here are my helpful hints which I will disclose, only if 
you keep them in the strictest confidence and do not reveal your 
sources... 

When the invitation arrives, read it carefully. You can glean 
the important cue as to the attire which will be expected of the 
guests. I want to save you the embarrassment I have had. Order 
your clothing from the L.L.Bean catalog, and you will always 
be in style. However, one invitation stipulated ‘Casual Black 
Tie’ which sounds like a contradiction in terms to me. My 
social graces demand serious attention be paid to any mention 
of black tie, so I immediately call my fashion consultant at 
Neiman Marcus in Boston (a northern outpost of this southern 
arbiter of taste), so I can dress my husband appropriately. 

“Romeo, what does ‘Casual Black Tie’ mean?”, I ask. (His 
name is actually Romero, but I am dyslexic and he is Italian 
GQ gorgeous, so I remember his name is by associating him 
with the romantic icon.) 

“It means that don’t wear the ordinary tuxedo shirt, black tie 
and cummerbund, Bella. Play with your look, have fun with 
it.” (My name is not Bella, but I don’t correct him because he 
rolls the ‘l’s so sensually I feel like Sophia Loren.) “Bring your 
husband in and I'll dress him from our latest Armani men’s 
evening line.” 

My husband, who has never ‘played with his look’, would 
rather have root canal than undergo a Fashion Emergency 
session at Copley Square. He insists he has never been to a 
party in Lincoln at which his dark gray suit was not acceptable 
attire. When I mutter, “You'll be sorry” under my breath, he 
retorts, “I doubt it!” 

I focus on what I should wear and begin a parade of outfits for 
his consideration. The first outfit has a revealing neckline and a 
plunging back. Immediately rejected. Definitely “Not Lincoln’. 
Especially in winter. The second outfit is sequined. Extremely 


copyright 1999 Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 


‘Not Lincoln’ he deems. He patiently explains that this brand 
of trash-flash doesn’t translate well north of the Mason-Dixon 
line. The third ensemble, which he personally chooses, is solid 
black and completely modest. He glances up from his Lincoln 
Review , and as | twirl, he nods his approval. 

“Don’t I look like I’m dressed as a nun for a Halloween 
party,” I frown, | 

“You look elegant.” Now that’s a compliment rarely 
bestowed on Lone Star teased hair bleached blondes. 

The next concern is the hostess gift to bring. Being a Texas 
gourmet, an original hometown delicacy would be appropriate, 
but I am undecided between my two favorites, so I consult my 
Beantown spouse. 

“Should we bring the Armadillo Pureed Jalapeno Five Alarm 
Salsa or the Rocky Mountain Oysters?” (If you don’t know 
what those are, I suggest you try a mouthful and then ask for 
the list of ingredients. Otherwise, you may be prejudiced by the 
anatomical descriptions before you come to appreciate the 
delicacy of the taste.) 

“Sweetheart,” he begins tenderly, “These are our friends and I 
would like to keep it that way. Wrap a bottle of wine.” 

I am flabbergasted by such conventionality. “Everyone will 
bring wine!” 

He puts his arm around me with great affection, “Most 
people here don’t eat foods capable of acting as fuel for the next 
space shuttle launch, and Iam concerned about our product 
liability if they ingest those things,” pointing to the round 
brown balls on the jar’s label. He is a lawyer and I try to 
acquiesce to his opinions when they concern legal issues. 

Unfortunately, the night of the party is bone-cracking cold 
with snowy, slushy sleet. As I saunter past him seductively, 
fully coiffed and perfumed, wearing my strappy suede sandals, 
he says militarily, “Put your boots on.” This is not a couture 
problem I had ever encountered during all my years in balmier 
climates. 

“But they don’t go with my outfit,” 1 remind him. “Just drop 
me at the door when you park the car.” 
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OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the | 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - chainsaws to fertilizers - bird food - hay and grain - 
sand and salt - hand power tools - electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys - Call 894-1265 


Ogilvie’s 894-1265 


Home center M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
SERVIGIAR ecan help a oe Warren Ave. Weston 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 
Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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“The house is down a lane and up a hill. You'll have to 
walk.” 

“What about my hair? It’ll be blown to bits!” 

“Wear a hat.” 

“Then my ‘do will be completely squashed!” 

I feel great frustration at not being able to competently 
communicate to my partner the perishability of female beauty. 

He looks at me with concern, “I don’t want you to freeze.” I 
am still pondering the trade off between blue ears and a perfect 
pageboy, when he says, “Hurry up, the invitation said seven 
o'clock. We'll be late.” 

“My darling, back home, even at seven-thirty, the hostess 
wouldn't be ready,” I try to enlighten him. 

He just laughs, “You’re not down south anymore! We value 
punctuality.” 

We knock on the front door at 7:05 and seem to be the last 
guests to arrive. We enter the party and it is immediately 
apparent that the celebrants have interpreted formal attire quite 
differently than the Neiman’s men’s department. One 
gentleman, with noticeably well-shaped calves, is sporting a 
kilt. Another has on plaid shorts and a tropical Hawaiian luau 


- shirt. There are many flashing accouterments - Santa ties with 


blinking Rudolph noses, suspenders whose light display rivals 
an approaching ambulance and a twinkling set of antlers 


_ adorning the head of the host. Romeo was right about one thing 


‘] 


- not one black tie in the crowd. 

If you think you can come to a Yuletide festivity and make 
small talk about the weather, you should realize that you risk 
being blackballed from the following year’s social calendar. To 
participate in the intellectual discussions, requires weeks of 
intense study. Required reading includes the Lincoln 


_ Independent, Planning Board decisions going back five years, 


and all current items on the agendas of the Conservation 


~ Commission, Capital Planning Committee and the Board of 


Appeals. 

I quickly realize that I should also have memorized the Town 
budget, read medical reports on the health effects of cell towers, 
and been able to reproduce a scale model of the proposed 
redevelopment of South Lincoln in the pate gracing the hors 
d’oeuvres table. The secret most Lincolnites won't tell you is 
that holiday parties are just different venues for the regular 
December committee meetings - with food and beverage. After 
the first few parties, I solve my problem of current events 
overload by carrying index cards of pertinent statistics in my 
evening bag. For a small fee, I will reproduce them for you. 

I haven’t yet figured out how to compensate for my lack of a 
PhD in English. I think everyone else in Lincoln has one. As I 
cruise and mingle, two women by the bar are quoting Emerson 
and Longfellow simultaneously, each trying to validate their 
differing opinions of the most important local literary figures. I 
consider volunteering that I read Little Women as a child, but I 
don’t think they would be interested. 

I am laying low and avoiding enemy fire when I am 
ambushed by a handsome, white-haired town elder. He asks me, 
“Whose house do you live in?” 


This must be a trick question, so I try the most obvious 
answer, “Mine.” 

He is not satisfied. “Whose house was it before you?” 

“My husband’s,” I reply dubiously. I can tell I am not 
making any progress in satisfying his inquisitive nature. 

He begins speaking to me slower and clearer as if he has just 
lowered his evaluation of my mental capacity by fifty IQ 
points. “And whose house was it before that?” 

“Tt wasn’t anybody’s. My husband built it new in the early 
80's.” 

“Oh, you must be referring to the 1980's”. His face registers 
thinly disguised disdain and he retreats quickly. 

A Lincoln native (that means someone who has ponds or 
fields with their family name in the title) has overheard this 
exchange, takes pity on me and explains my social faux-pas. He 
says that the founding fathers think a newcomer is anyone who 
has lived here less than thirty years, so I shouldn't feel offended. 

He takes a deep breath and begins this clarification, “Your 
house is not your house when you live in it. While you reside 
there, the house is referred to by the name of the previous 
owner. But, if someone really famous ever lived in your house, 
that name takes precedent over any other occupant and becomes 
the permanently designated moniker for your structure. If no 
one famous ever slept in your bedroom before you, then your 
house takes on your name only after you move. At that time, 
all your neighbors begin calling it ‘the old (insert your name 
here) place’. However, if your abode has a celebrated ancestral 
connection, then the house will never actually be referred to as 
yours, and retains the dignitary’s title forever. Status is gained 
in direct proportion to the number of people who have lived in 
your house before you. Get it?” 

I now realize that if Iam ever going to fit it, and be able to 
follow directions to the next meeting of the League of Women 
Voters, I have a lot of house names to learn. I’ve asked at the 
Old Town Hall Exchange if they have a map for sale with these 
residences clearly marked so new immigrants, like myself, can 
find their way around. They don’t. 

An unexpected reprieve comes when a neighbor calls to say 
they must cancel their own Christmas party several days hence 
because they are going to the White House to celebrate with the 
President. I listen to her apologies thinking that if I’m having 
trouble keeping up on the Lincoln scene, I can only imagine 
the pressures of Washington cocktail talk. I tell her I hope she 
enjoys herself. 

I am beginning my preparations now for next year. I’m 
reading On Walden Pond, watching the Selectmen’s meetings 
on television, and researching our local history. I casually 
dawdle around the checkout lines in Donelan’s, trying to 
overhear conversations about which house is whose and putting 
faces with structures. You could help me out by sending me a 
complete list of everyone who’s ever lived in your house. Then 
again, it’s probably not called your house. So, please put a star 
next to the name of the person on the list from whom the 
house presently derives its genealogical nomenclature. When I 
get them all located on my map, I'll let you know... Q 
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HUNNEMAN 


Denise Bienfang 
Sandra Bradlee 
Penny Cotoni 
Helen Cole Green 


Susan Law j LINCOLN - Gracious Garrison Colonial set on a 
Karen Paradies lovely 2.75 acre lot in desirable neighborhood 
Faith Russ offers state-of-the art kitchen and baths. First floor 

den and library with fireplace. Four bedrooms 
Diana Smith includes master suite with bath and walk-in closet. 
Lois Tetreault Two-car garage and screened-in porch...$855,000 


Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 
Jeff Morgenstern, 


Manager 
LINCOLN — Almost two acres of wooded privacy | 
surround this spacious four bedroom, two and 
p ° one-half bath, multi-level home with cul-de-sac 
location in a neighborhood setting........ $549,000 | 
EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES | 


Marketing the World’s . 
Finest Real Estate 


LincolIn’s #1 Home Seller 


PROUD TO HAVE BEEN OF 


TRANSACTIONS: 


90 Bedford Road 

12 Birchwood Lane 
116 Chestnut Circle 
108 Concord Road 
198 Concord 

264 Concord Road 
39 Deerhaven Road 
361 Hemlock Circle 
36 Indian Camp Lane 
12 Laurel Drive 

136 Lincoln Road 

5 Minebrook Road 
12R North Commons 
11 Oak Knoll Road 
One Oak Meadow 

2 Oak Meadow 

210 Old County Road 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


SERVICE IN THE FOLLOWING 


47 Old Sudbury Road 
59 Oxbow 

25 Page Road 

15 Sandy Pond Road 
5 Short Hill Road 

5 Silver’Hill Road 

38 Silver Hill Road 
147 South Great Road 
327 South Great Road 
27 Storey Drive: 

30 Storey Drive 

201 Tower Road 

220 Tower Road 

69 Weston Road 

71 Weston Road 

155 Weston Road 

15 Winter Street 


KEE EXCEPTIONAL RESULTS *** 


We look forward to being of service in the new millennium! 


ea 


OPPORTUNITY 
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Sine coffees & teas...baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


OuR 26TH YEAR OF 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Natural and Organic Foods 

Certified Organic Fresh Produce Exclusively 
Available daily! 

Spices and Herbs 

Natural Vitamins and Supplements 
Homeopathic Remedies 

Natural Health and Beauty Aids 
Foods for Special Diets 

Organic Wines 

Hundreds of Books on Nutrition and Health 
Cookbooks on Natural Foods and ‘ 


International Cuisines a yj ») 
vy Unusual Groceries from Many Countries Sra 
rR 
eA Competitive Prices a 
At Pee) e / 
SS Individual Attention fp 
CONCORD SPICE & GRAIN 


HEALTH FOODS * GOURMET FOODS 
ORGANIC FRUITS & VEGETABLES * ORGANIC WINES 


Classic Bamtmng & Contracting 


xp 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
We can take care of any type 
of Home Repair!! 


# jnterior/Exterior Painting 
* Replacement Windows 
# Pressure Washing 

# New Gutters 

* Roofing 

+ Plastering 

# Sun Decks 

* Carpentry 


Ke Xe Xe XX ke Sp 


Snowplowing, too 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
I'll Guarantee Your Satisfaction 


89-93 Thoreau Street, Concord MA; (978)369-1535 (800)244-1535 
Open 7 days, including Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoons 
~ WE’RE IN THE NYNEX YELLOW PAGES ~ 


259-8717 
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The Library Bookie 


What to read while waiting for Turow 


by Jeanne Bracken 


At this writing winter seems to have 
retumed—baby, it’s cold outside. Time to 
hunker down by the fireplace with a cup of 
cocoa and a good book. 

But what book? You’re still waiting 
for Frank McCourt’s second memoir, ‘Tis, 
or Sue Grafton’s O is for Outlaw or the new- 
est by Jonathan or Faye Kellerman, Tony 
Hillerman...The lists are long for some of 
those titles, despite multiple copies making 
the rounds. Here are some suggestions to 
while away the chilly, dark hours until your 
reserve book dreams are filled. 

If you are waiting for ‘Tis, you 
might try one of the Niall Williams books 
about moving in the opposite direction: The 
Luck of the Irish: Our Life in County Clare, 
The Pipes are Calling, O Come Ye Back to 
Ireland, or When  Summer’s_in_ the 
Meadow—all quite charming, if also quite 
different from McCourt’s dark adventures. 
Straying a few hundred miles from Limerick 
to the Scottish islands, Lillian Beckwith’s 
often hilarious account of life with the is- 
landers are rather unknown but delightful. 
The Lincoln Public Library has one of them 
(The Loud Halo) as an audio book, read by 
Hannah Gordon (Richard’s second wife in 
“Upstairs Downstairs”); others of the Heb- 
rides series are available from network li- 
braries. 

Next on the long-wait list is Sue 
Grafton’s latest, O is for Outlaw. If you’ve 
already worked your way through the earlier 
letters of the alphabet, perhaps you’d like to 
sample the Marcia Muller series starring 
Sharon McCone. Muller is the true origina- 
tor of the tough woman private eye genre, 
and Sharon’s imitators are legion. Try Pen- 


nies on a Dead Woman’s Eyes. Some are 
available here and other through Minuteman. 


Another good choice is Janet Dawson’s se- 
ries featuring Jeri Howard; Nobody’s Child 
is owned locally. 

In lieu of Scott Turow, how about 
one of the Matt Scudder series by grand- 
master Lawrence Block. (The Scudder series 
is somewhat dark—for his lighter books, try 
the Bernie Rhodenbarr titles, all starting The 
Burglar....) | Nobody does snappy dialog 
like Block. 

If Anita Shreve’s Fortune’s Rocks is 
your desire, how about local author Elizabeth 
Graver’s Unravelling while you wait? Mar- 
garet Lawrence’s Blood Red Roses is a stun- 
ning family story set in post-Revolutionary 
Maine. 

Next on the hit parade is David 
Baldacci’s Saving Faith. An alternate title 
might be one of Jeff Deaver’s books. These 
are gory to the stomach-chuming stage, but 
the plots! Oh, the plots! The Bone Collector 
has been made into a current movie; the li- 
brary also has The Coffin Dancer and A 
Maiden’s Grave. Another terrific author of 
similar books is Dennis Lehane, another 
“local boy.” A Drink Before the War and 
Darkness Take My Hand are two choices. 

Medical writer Gina Kolata is on a 
lot of lists with, appropriately for this season, 
Flu: the story of the great influenza pandemic 
of 1918 and the search for the virus that 
caused it. Another medical thriller is Rich- 
ard Preston’s very gross and very, very scary 
nonfiction The Hot Zone, about the ebola 
virus; he also wrote the novel the Cobra 
Event. Moving from the human body to the 
weather, Erik Larson has a great book with 
Isaac’s Storm, about the deadliest hurricane 
in history (Galveston, Texas, 1900) 

These suggestions should carry you 
warmly through the cold weeks ahead. 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 | 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


PHOTO 
QUICK 


A KODAK IMAGE CENTER 
1097 Lexington Street * Waltham, MA 02452 


(781) 899-7624 


Fax (781) 899-7758 
¢ One Hour APS Film Developing 


PHOTO RESTORATION 


DONE ON-SITE 


10% OFF 


Your First Restoration Order 
Call Store For Details 


¢ Quality Photo Processing 
Portrait Studio 
Photo Restoration Done On-Site 


¢ Digital Imaging/Power Point Slides 
¢ Custom Framing 
E-6 Slide Processing On-Site - 90 Min. 


BEFORE RESTORATION AFTER RESTORATION 
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Millennial Musings 


What is this foory tutire werrcalltate.-— 

I wonder: Why apocalyptic thunder in that cloud? 

What priests call creature sin--that we are fallible-- 
and passions spread...watch almost any crowd. 


It may be common rendezvous with earth, 
our dread of wars and whetted misery. 
Sci-tech so often double-edged, 

and man-made winter sighted possibility. 


Morality and conscience long aware 
self-centeredness ever was innate; 
confirmed of late by genes and chromosomes. 
Rules counter, ''memes'' designed to regulate. 


Through mists of irony, insistent paradox 
rise angst and hope, especially 

as mileposts of time approach 

folks peer ahead into next century. 


Ancient oracles to modern tabloid page 
quote veiled predictions, warning prophecy, 
riddles, proverbs--all intended to respond 
to earnest queries--more than curiosity. 


Universe and Nature, being even-handed, neutral-- 

sometimes favorable, but other times adverse 

to human values; scientists and corporations, too 
must be 

dynamic hence for better or for worse. 


The revolution they and technocrats spread global 
fragmenting thought and family life as well 

brings gains and risks--uncertainties 

for cohesive learning, for our essential social cell. 


And so the future still remains obscure: 

will atmospheric, eco-degradation, global warming 

tell the tale, or will good will and ingenuity prevail? 
Those murky crystal balls can hardly be rewarding. 


Despite these takes and our mistakes, 
tonight let's light the fire and celebrate. 
Now, this night is for greenery and cheer, 
unlikely this the time to cerebrate. 

To all of you a bright New Year! 


Allan Cole 
for the last eve of 1999 ® 


copyright 2000 Allan Cole 
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All you need is a little room in your heart and in your home to volunteer as a host family 
for The Fresh Air Fund. Without your help, some children will never get to experience the 
freedom of playing outdoors or life outside the city streets. It only takes two weeks to give 


a city child an unforgettable summer. Please call to host a Fresh Air Fund child. 


The Fresh Air Fund 


P80 O67 Orono 
The Fresh Air Fund, 1040 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10018 
Visit us at www.freshair.org to find out more 


A COPY OF OUR ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE FRESH AIR FUND, 1040 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK, NY 10018 (212-221-0900) 
OR THE OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF LAW. CHARITIES BUREAU 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, NY 10271 


Printing courlesy of Metlile 


New York, New York 
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The Lincoln School Foundation 


Celebrates Serving Teachers 
and Kids _ 


On November 11, 1988, six Lincoln residents, 
Irene Briedis, Jonathan Cohen, David Donaldson, 
Eleanor Friedman, Heidi Owens and Patti Salem signed 
the articles of incorporation > Lincoln School 
Foundation. These first trustees represented a large 
group of concerned parents, school committee members, 
and staff members of the Lincoln Public Schools. In 
various combinations, these citizens of Lincoln had 
worked for several months in 1988 to build an organiza- 
tion which could raise voluntary contributions to support 
public education. In April of that year, a draft mission 
statement had been circulated: 

The primary goals of the Foundation are two fold: 
to provide resources that will further enhance the skills, 
commitment and enthusiasm of our teachers, administra- 
tors, and staff, and to develop greater involvement and 
interaction between the community, individuals and 
institutions and our elementary and middle schools. The 
Lincoln School Foundation (LSF) went into business 
over the winter of 1988-89 with a simple operation plan. 
Funds would be raised each year from Lincoln residents, 
businesses, and foundations. The funds would be dis- 
bursed to support projects proposed by teachers, adminis- 
trators, community organizations, parents, and students. 
The Superintendent and the School Committee would be 
asked to approve the Foundation’s grants. Fund raising, 
grant evaluation, and management of the foundation 
would be entrusted to a board of trustees from the 
community. 

Last year marked the eleventh successful year for 
the Foundation. The citizen trustees continue to aim 
their sights squarely at rewarding creativity amongst our 
teachers. The Foundation continues to fund ideas our 
school cannot fund with normal funds, due to shortages, 
or should not fund with normal funds due to riskiness. 
LSF continues to enjoy the support of a broad base of 
Lincoln Citizens who share our vision. 

Our 1998-99 fundraising year began by celebrating 
the centennial of George Gershwin. Jazz/cabaret artists 
Lynne Jackson and Mike Palter performed favorite 
Gershwin pieces at Brooks Auditorium on November 
l4th. The audience was warmed up by the Lincoln 
School’s Fourth and Fifth Grade Chorus under the 
direction of Pam Roberts. 


by Norman 
Levey 


reg 101539 


House Carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 


(781) 259 0855 


Soke 


Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 
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Susan Richards 


5 , Phone (781) 259-1023 
Portraits Portfolio available by appointment. 


FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


* Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
metal frames * Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums 
Unbeatable Prices * Fast Service 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
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Introducing the Animal Farm Manager at Drumlin Farm 
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Caroline Dillon, Animal Farm Manager, is the 
newest member to join Drumlin Farm’s staff in 1999. We 
say 1999, but in reality, she came back to us after an 
almost two-year absence. 
Caroline grew up in Marshfield and was an 
Animal Science major in college. After completing school 
she worked on farms in Maine almost seven years and 
grew in knowledge and love of the land. At about this 
time, her grandmother became ill and the decision was 
made that Caroline would care for her. This experience 
led to the world of geriatric rehabilitation which con- 
sumed seven years of her life. The outdoors and the love 
of the land, as well as the ability to see life and growth on 
a daily basis drew her back to school to study Plant and 
Soil Science. While in school she saw the flyer detailing 
Drumlin Farm’s Sustainable Internship Program and 
applied. She joined the staff as a one-year intern in 1995S. 
She discovered the world of organic farming, renewable 
resources, and the satisfaction of integrating this experi- 
ence with educating visitors and program participants on 
the farm. 
Caroline’s dedication did not go unnoticed and 
she was asked to stay on through the winter to help the 
Farm Manager, John Pilson plan the fields for the 
summer and oversee the animal management while he 
was on winter break. The experience of planning the 
fields, ordering the seeds, and caring for animals put her 
on the top of the list for the vegetable grower’s position 

when John Pilson left and accepted a position in North 


Carolina. 

The summer of 1996 Caroline experience a 
successful growing season while supervising six fledgling 
interns. As Caroline said, the weather was perfect for 
growing and the students were eager learners and 
conscientious workers. 

The summer of 1997 was a challenge to Caroline 
and her new summer interns. Mother Nature was not so 
kind to them. They experienced a drought and infestation 
of Leaf hopper. 

In June 1998, while out baling hay in the sand pit 
field, Caroline had an accident with the baler which 
injured her right eye and left arm. Her left arm required 
15 stitches and although she did not lose the sight of her 
right eye, she did require several months of treatment. 
In spite of her injuries, Caroline was back to work within 
two weeks. 

In April 1998, Caroline made the decision to 
return to Geriatric Rehabilitation. Although she had left 
Drumlin Farm physically, emotionally she was still there 
and remained close by renting an apartment in Lincoln. 
When Keith Parisella, Farm Manager in charge of 
animals, decided to go back to school, Caroline stepped 
in to help out when needed. Her decision to apply for 
the job was welcomed by the entire staff and Caroline 
was back not in charge of crops but in charge of the 
animals. Caroline’s love of animals and realistic ap- 
proach to farming has served her well. 

Tim Laird, Crops Farm manager, and Caroline make 
a good team and Caroline feels that she has come home. 
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Spring Flowers 


are Popping Up 
in Donelans 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, Maynard 
Pepperell and Wayland 
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I Know What it Means, 


but Where Does it Come From 


This is a list started mentally some time ago that has 
been growing over the years. One early item - "pushing 
the envelope" - has now to be deleted since William 
Safire explained in a November 1999 Sunday column in 
The New York Times Magazine that the envelope is the 
flow of air over an airplane wing. Pushing it is to go 
faster. Early candidates were "cut a deal," which remind- 
ed me of Groucho Marx in Night at the Opera, using 
scissors to eliminate clauses in a three-foot-long contract 
- one, the sanity clause which produced the remark, 
"there is no Santa Claus"; and the verb "to eavesdrop," 
hiding under the roof to listen. 

There are more, an endless number, some of which 
are arranged in alphabetical order with minimum expla- 
nation: 

balderdash 

birdie (in golf), once understood, eagle follows 

boilerplate (customary verbiage) 

he blew it (failed) 

one buck ($) 

bought the farm (died) 

old codger (not cadger) 

collywobbles 

flibbertigibbet (silly person) 

handicap (available headgear?) 

hell for leather (wore out the saddle?) 

jackpot 

lost his marbles (crazy) 

love (score in tennis, also zero) 

His Nibs (a big shot, which could be included) 

money for jam (lagniappe) 

part and parcel (the whole bit) 

sidekick 

widow’s weeds 

wiseacre 


Of course, if I really wanted to know the origins, 
I could look them up. But lazy. 


copyright 2000 Charles P. Kindleberger 


The Food Project 
Lisa MacCullough 


From the Fields to... 

This year at The Food Project, youth, staff and 
volunteers harvested over 121,000 pounds of vegetables from 
the Baker Bridge Fields at the corner of route 126 and Baker 
Bridge Road. They picked tomatoes, cut greens and 
cabbages, and pulled root vegetables from the ground. From 
late summer into fall, cantaloupe, watermelon, beans, 
peppers, corn, squashes and much more were harvested from 
the land. Together with our urban land harvest, The Food 
Project provided the vegetables for 140,000 meals to be 
served at five different homeless shelters and soup kitchens. 
The remainder was prepared and served at community 
lunches, sold at two weekly urban farmer's markets, and 
picked-up weekly from May until October by fifty families as 
part of the Community Supported Agriculture Program. The 
fields in Lincoln yielded 60 tons of fresh organic produce, 
playing a vital part in Boston's growing sustainable 
agriculture system. 
| According to Betsy Lydon, Program Director for 
Mothers and Others for a Livable Planet, most of our food 
travels more than we do! Vegetables travel an average of 
1300 miles to get to your plate. Keeping all of that trucked-in 
food from spoiling often means that perishable produce is 
subject to a variety of after-harvest preservatives. Farmers' 
markets and Community Supported Agriculture (CSA) 
Programs are two effective ways around this. The farmers' 
markets provide locally grown produce in neighborhoods 
where organic vegetables may be harder to access and the 
CSA allows "shareholders" to reinvest their money into their 
communities and to eat healthy delicious food. 

Young people working with The Food Project have 
the opportunity to follow the vegetables from seed to harvest, 
‘to the marketplace or dining table giving them a complete 
sense of accomplishment in their efforts on the farms. Food 
Project teen board member and Dorchester resident Sheena 
Brown said, "it makes you think about every time you're in 
‘the field, you're working for the people here in Roxbury. 
You're working for the people who come to the markets, who 
eat at Rosie's Place or other shelters. That is one of the 
reasons that I keep coming back." 
| Customers at the farmer's markets come from very 
diverse backgrounds and cultures and often encourage the 
markets to sell more of the types of vegetables native to their 
culture. The addition of Drumlin Farm of Lincoln, Schartner 
Farms of Bolton, local urban growers and frequent cooking 
demonstrations by chef Chris Pepin of The Food Project 
completes a strong and diverse market. Maintaining this 
diversity by growing food that is popular with different 
cultures is also a wonderful way to try new things. This year, 
those customers and shareholders in the Lincoln CSA 
program cooked with collards, daikon, bok choy, okra, 


calabasa squash and Japanese eggplant in addition to the 
more native grown vegetables. 

The Food Project is not just about providing a 
service; many shareholders and customers at the market say it 
is two-way street. In buying the produce, they show support 
for the program and for the youth in their neighborhoods. 
The shelters that receive our fresh vegetables can allocate 
funds towards buying more food and serving more people. 
CSA members in Lincoln and surrounding towns pick up 
their fresh produce, cut flowers and herbs. They spend time 
in the "U-Pick" area harvesting and enjoying time outdoors 
on the land. All are benefitting in different ways and each 
contributes to developing the regional food system. 3 


SP (Senior Prom? 
Socialist Party? South Pacific?) 


SP (Senior Prom? Socialist Party? South Pacific?) 
by Charles P. Kindleberger 


This is a disquisition (sp?) on words, not phrases 
as in supra parenthesis, combining s and p in that order, 
plus as many of the five major vowels as seem possible. 
The rules are my own: shorter is preferred to longer, any 
single vowel doubled is fine, extra vowels raise questions, 
marked with ?. The idea is to produce lists as 


Sap, seep, sip, sop, sup 

scrap, scrip, scruple? (the extra vowel is ques- 
tioned) 

ship, sheep, shop, shape? 

slap, sleep, slip, sloop, slurp 

snap, ship 

span, spell, spill, spool, spur 

step, stop, staple?,streptococcus??? 

swap, sweep, swoop, swipe? 


There are a few orphans, or singles with no 
siblings, scoop, skip, skeptical?? scupper? and escape??. 

Lincoln residents should find more. Any number 
can play. I should warn, however, that it slows down 
slipping prone into the arms of Morpheus. ray 


copyright 2000 Charles P. Kindleberger 
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Allen Ginsberg 


o 


This winter Betty Levin found these poems in her home. They appeared previously in The Fence Viewer (The Lincoln 
paper) on June 1, 1969 and are in response to one of the teacher’s classes at Lincoln-Sudbury High School. I then delved 
into the School Committee report of a meeting held on June 24, 1969 which states: 

"Mr. Hooper of the English Department reported on the use of the poem by Ginsberg, which was a part of a discussion 
on modern poetry. It was suggested that the Committee go on record in support of faculty responsibility in matters of this 
type: that the Department Chairmen are in a position to offer material in their courses which, in their judgment appear 
to be appropriate. Following a discussion of whether or not the School Committee should restate the administrative policy 
at this time, it was agreed that the policy has already been stated: any student does not have to read any. book that he 
or his family object to; a student may be excused from a class session if he finds that something being discussed is 
objectionable to him." 


To the Editor 

In Support of Anti-Allen Ginsberg 

(conforming to the authorized verse form of Lewis 
Carroll) 


Will you teach them pleasant poems, said the parent to 
the school; 

There’s a Ginsberg close upon us and he’s made me lose 
my cool. 

To look up from ghetto problems, turn aside from urban 
storm. 

There’s a need for solid values, punctuation and good 
form. 


Good form, square form, debonair form, even uniform. 


You really have no notion how delightful it will be 

To read the poems that rhyme and scan all patriotically. 

They'll keep our children happy with their lot, and keep 
them chaste, 

And spare them from those noted for their total lack of 
taste. 


Bad taste, mad taste, poor taste, boor taste, shocking lack 
of taste. 


So keep the home fires burning, the ones in Asia too. 


And help our youth to clothe their thoughts in red, white, 
and true blue. 


The poets who can rise above the turbulence and strife. 
Will build the firm foundation for a well-adjusted life. 


Cell-adjusted, jello-dusted, swell combusted life. 


Betty Levin 
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Ginsberg-- 


A vulgar man saying choking things 
His poetic ancestor, Walt Whitman, 
A vulgar man in a red undershirt, 
Was banned by the ladies of Concord 


(Those ladies who banned from the library 


Huckleberry Finn). 
Walt is long-gone dead now. 


And grown respectable. 


On Memorial Day he lives again 


On a thousand flag-draped platforms 


While veterans in khaki 


_Reverently read his verse 

(O Captain! my Captain! 

Ride up and hear the bells! 

Rise up --for you the flag is flung! 
For you the bugle trills!) 

Into the microphone 


They have forgotten 

That Walt liked boys 

And women, too, too well. 

Children doing their homework 
Should be screened from vulgar men. 
Librarians with small brass keys 


Should lock up Leaves of Grass. 

_ There are passages in Hamlet 
First Kings and Genesis 

That surely should be snipped out 


] 


| 


With snips of sharpened scissors. 


Otherwise our children 

Might somehow just by accident 

Just possibly run across them. 
Ginsberg is a dirty man 

With a dirty beard and a dirty mind. 
Beware of pedagogues in classrooms. 
Guard what your tax-dollar buys. 
Some teacher might be spellbound 
By those clear and visionary eyes. 


Jane Langton 


A Ballad in Celebration of an Allen Ginsberg Lesson 


What are you doing, my lady, my lady? 

What are you doing, my lady? 

I’m protecting my children, good body, good body. 

I’m protecting my children good body. 

May they grow up strong, my lady, my lady! 

May they grow up strong, my lady! 

I'll make them that way, good body, good body, 

Pll make them that way, good body. 

Just how will you do that, my lady, my lady! 

Just how will you do that, my lady! 

Pll subject them to Pure Good only, good body, good 
body. 

Pll subject them to Pure Good only, good body 

And what will they do with the Pure Good only, my lady, 

my lady? 

And what will they do with the Pure Good only, my lady? 

The Pure Good they will copy, good body, good body. 

The Pure Good they will copy good body. 

And after that, what, my lady, my lady? 

After that, what, my lady? 

They’out into the world, good body, good body. 

Out into the world, good body. 

And what will they find there, my lady, my lady? 

What will they find there, my lady? 

They will find America the plum blossoms are falling. 

They will have mystic visions and cosmic vibrations. 

They will find America all they still have not told you 

About what you did to Uncle Max after he came 

Over from Russia. 


Rosamond Rosenmeier 
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The Challenge of Learning at the Carroll School 


by Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 


Can you imagine how you would feel if you couldn’t tell the 
‘b’s from the ‘d’s on the page you were reading? In school, 
suddenly ‘the brown dog’ looks like ‘the drown bog’. As you 
read aloud, all the other children snicker and whisper, “You're 
so stupid!” 

Now, imagine a school where everyone has the same problem 
reading that you do. Your classes have only a few other kids and 
the teachers give you all the time you need to decode words and 
tell you, “Great job!” when you sound the word correctly. High 
on the hill of Baker Bridge Road in Lincoln, sits just such a 
place - The Carroll School. 

Dr. Edwin Cole, a neurologist and a founder of the school, 
developed his lifelong interest in helping people with dyslexia 
after spending time during the 1930’s in New York with Dr. 
Sam Orton. Dr. Orton’s research was funded by the 
Rockefellers, many of whom were dyslexic. Dr. Cole explained, 
“We all know poor old Nelson was (dyslexic) - he couldn’t spell 
worth a damn.” Dr. Orton, working with Anna Gillingham, an 
educator and psychologist, created an approach for the teaching 
of language skills which is multi-sensory and action-oriented, 
and incorporates auditory, visual and kinesthetic elements into 
structured, sequential and cumulative lessons. 

Upon his return to Boston, Dr. Cole founded a clinic at 
Mass. General Hospital which diagnosed patients with this 
disorder. He realized the need for a school in this area that used 
the Orton-Gillingham phonemic approach as a remedial 
language program, and then, incorporated that methodology into 
a regular curriculum. Thirty years later, in 1967, in Newton, 
the Carroll School was finally established. The focus has been 
exclusively on language learning disabled children. Those with 
any other problems are not admitted. In 1971, the trustees of 
the school purchased the sixteen acre Storrow House estate in 
Lincoln, from Mass. General Hospital, who had inherited it 
upon Mrs. Storrow’s death. The buildings had been used by the 
hospital as an extended care facility for convalescing patients. 

What is Dyslexia? The word is derived from the Greek dys, 
difficulty with, and /ex, (from /egein, to speak), having to do 
with words. This is a documented neurological condition caused 

copyright 2000 Sheila Kauffmann Schwartz 
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by differences in brain structure and functioning which interferes 
with the ability to process, store and produce information. The | 
affected person has difficulties with written and spoken language 
comprehension. People with this problem fail to master the 
basic language system of their culture. Dyslexia, the most 
prevalent type of learning disability, is found around the world, 
and in every language, and its sufferers are generally of average 
or above intellect. Cases of dyslexia in famous, successful 
people abound - from Winston Churchill and Cher to Albert 
Einstein, who didn’t speak until he was four. 

Sharon Lloyd Clark is the head of the School and a dynamic 
educator. Her background includes being principal at Concord 
Academy and director of the Institute for Secondary Education at 
Brown University. She emphasizes that although dyslexia is a | 
medical condition, the best remedy is educational intervention. 

The main goals at the school are to teach the skills that the 
learning challenged students need in order to achieve, to foster 
self-confidence, to promote a willingness to take responsibility 
for being active learners and to prepare students to transition 
back into other academic settings where they will be able to 
advocate for themselves so their special needs can be met. Ms. 
Clark, whose son was a student at Carroll, explains, “Good 
teaching is knowing students’ strengths and weaknesses, and 
teaching them in the way that they learn best. We create a way 
into the child’s head that bypasses their audio-wiring 
disconnect.” 

On a board in the lower school, comments from the children 
about why they are at Carroll are posted. They clearly illustrate 
the pain these students felt. “In third grade, I was having trouble 
reading first grade books - that made me feel really dumb.” “I 
wanted to crawl under my desk and cry.” “The teachers yelled 
because I didn’t do my homework and they didn’t believe me 
when I told them I just couldn't.” 

Ms. Lloyd Clark explains, “The sooner these problems are 
identified, the sooner the child can begin learning how to deal 
with them, and the fewer the negative consequences the child 
sufters.” The school strives to build each student’s self-esteem. 


Ann Lowell, head of the lower school, emphasizes that they try 
to keep the entire child in focus, “At Carroll, they feel safe, and 
their self-confidence increases dramatically with the positive 
reinforcement they receive.” 

All the teachers clearly feel a deep passion for the work they 
do with the children. Many faculty, when asked how long they 
have been at the school reply with a grin, “Forever!” With a 
ratio of one teacher for every three to four students, close 
relationships form and every child is well known to the faculty, 
not only by sight, but also by skill-level, and outside interests. 

Larry Brown, head of the Upper School, exuberantly describes 
the accomplishments of ‘our kids’ He says, “They have 
exceptional abilities - one is a dancer who has performed with 
Gregory Hines, another is an all-state caliber hockey goalie and 
another young woman, who entered as an angry, frustrated 
freshman is graduating this year and applying to top colleges. 
We get to see the fruits of our restorative labor. Nothing is 
more rewarding that when a parent tells us that we have given 
them back their child.” 

The school’s reputation is internationally known. Parents 
have taken up residence in Lincoln from as far away as Hong 
Kong, just so their children can attend the school and benefit 
from the unique educational experience it offers. Its current 
enrollment is 225 students between the ages of 7 and 19. They 
arrive daily from 92 different towns and cities, some enduring 
up to two hour commutes from as far away as New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island. 

Many of the children have parents and siblings who are also 
dyslexic and have attended the school. Recent work in the 
human genome project has found a genetic component related to 
this disability on three different chromosomes. Enlightened 
parents highlight the signals they saw in their children which 


' indicated a problem - difficulty remembering and following 


directions, problems segmenting words into individual sounds 
and blending sounds to form words, and later, difficulty taking 
notes, keeping schoolwork organized, and failing to reach their 
expected potential. 

Students spend an average of three years at Carroll acquiring 
the skills they need to transition back into mainstream 
education. New students, no matter at what grade level they 


- enter, are given special tutoring at least twice a week, to 


—— 


provide the extra boost for a fresh start in a warm and 
stimulating environment. The students are taught to ask 
themselves questions like - What do I need to remember? How 
can I retrieve that information later? Spelling is taught 
simultaneously with reading. All the concepts taught begin 
with the smallest components - one vowel, or one consonant. 
Then, the learning becomes incremental, moving to a larger 


| groupings - words, sentences, paragraphs, always repeating the 


patterns visually, auditorily, kinesthetically. 

The halls at Carroll are filled with the joyous sounds of kids. 
There are computers everywhere, and technology has clearly 
eased the burden for students, providing spell-checkers and 
grammar guides. Dyslexics have a memory retention problem, 


and this must be accommodated by constant repetition. The 
school uses CD’s produced by LEXIA, a company based in 
Lincoln, to reinforce Orton-Gillingham techniques so students 
easily get the repetition they need in phonics-based word attack 
strategies. 

When asked about the difference Carroll school has made in 
his life, a middle-schooler confides, “My stomach aches are 
gone.” The kids quickly say that they feel they are basically just 
like anybody else. “Everyone has strengths and everyone has 
areas that need improvement. We just learn differently.” They 
do not see themselves as disabled. They prefer the ‘learning 
challenged’ nomenclature. 

All teachers at the Carroll school are required to have special 
training in the Orton-Gillingham structured alphabetic-phonetic 
techniques. The Garside Institute for Teacher Training, directed 
by Angela Wilkins, resides on the Carroll campus. From their 
experience teaching language disabled learners, the members of 
the Institute have amassed a body of knowledge of efficacious 
methods, which prove valuable to all teachers. Ms. Wilkins 
explained, “These students have taught us how to be better 
teachers.” Because dyslexia is the most common learning 
disability, the Institute is swamped with requests from teachers 
who wish to improve their skills in dealing with the 3-4 
children in an average classroom whose learning disabilities 
cause them to have problems with reading and language skills. 
The Institute’s outreach program has provided training to 44 
schools and districts in New England and beyond. 

On the wall in the Institute, is a Chinese proverb: 
I hear and I forget 
I see and I remember 
I do and I understand. 

Lincoln is fortunate to have a world renown school as part of 
its community. Many famous educators visit to participate in 
the Carroll School programs. The school and its students 
interact with the town in many ways. The high schoolers have 
worked at the Food Project, and other community service 
activities, the lower school builds birdhouses for sale to the 
town and the school provides its gymnasium for Lincoln middle 
school dances. 

Ponder the philosophical question - If they could take a pill 
and cure dyslexia, would that be desirable? The answer is not an 
unequivocal ‘yes’. The students have learned to value their 
uniqueness without being overwhelmed by its burden. Today, in 
this nurturing atmosphere, using specialized teaching methods, 
these children with dyslexia are receiving a quality education, 
and an understanding of the challenges they face and the tools 
they'll need to succeed in the ‘normal’ world. Many realize that 
because of their ‘different wiring’ they have an extraordinary 
perception of their environment, often to great advantage. One 
boy said, “If I can imagine it, I can build it, and I can imagine a 
lot!” These students are divergent thinkers. The world needs that 
kind of diversity, especially to conquer the challenges of the 
next century. The Carroll School is helping to mold the 
amazing minds of tomorrow. 
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DeCordova Museum School 
Gallery: A Special Place 
for Students, Faculty, 
and Visitors 


Located adjacent to The Store @ DeCordova, the 
Museum School Gallery is a bustling place and displays the 
artwork created by students and faculty members. The 
Museum School Gallery is a multi-purpose area for students, 
faculty, and the public. With more than 400 Lincoln residents 
enrolled in DeCordova classes annually, come visit the 
School Gallery and you may be surprised to see the artwork of 
your neighbor. 

The beautiful skylit gallery is devoted to changing 
exhibitions of work by students and faculty. All members of 
the School community can share in exhibition opportunities 
allowing the public to have a better understanding of the 
quality and diversity of the School. The Gallery also serves an 
important role of building community at the School by 
functioning as a meeting area for informal student/faculty 
conversation, a place to have a bite to eat, receptions, lecture 
classes and programs. 

Adjacent to the Gallery is the Museum School Plaza. 
Another special space, the Plaza further enhances the sense of 
community for DeCordova’s learning and _ creative 
environment by providing tables and seating while being 
surrounded by sculpture installations in the central courtyard. 

Artist Jeff Hilliard’s work will be featured in the 
Museum School Gallery from January 7 — March 5, 2000. A 
free public opening reception will be held on Sunday, 
February 6 from 2 — 4 pm. 

Hilliard uses the shifting mix of image, text, and 
decoration to explore the intersection of representation and 
abstraction, language and image, the secular and the sacred. 
Combining imagery inherited from Medieval illuminated 
books, text written in response to the content of those 
manuscripts, and the mysteries of domestic life, the artist 
creates drawings, paintings, wall paintings, and sculpture that 
seek to explore the effect the mode of address on the message. 
This exhibition will include a large wall painting made 
specifically for the DeCordova Museum School Gallery. 

From March 10 — May 7, 2000, the Museum School 
Gallery will feature the annual Juried Student Exhibition. 
This exhibition includes work from students who attended 
DeCordova classes during the spring, summer, or fall terms 
in 1999. A free public opening reception is scheduled for 
Sunday, March 12 from 2 — 4 pm. 

Information about the submission process for the 
Juried Student Exhibition and an application will be available 
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for pickup in February in the School Gallery and Office. 
Please call 259-0505 for more information. 

The Museum School Gallery is open Monday — 
Thursday from 9:30 am — 10 pm, Friday and Saturday from 
9:30 am — 5:30 pm, and Sunday from 11:30 am — 5:30 pm. 
There is no admission charge to the Gallery. 

When you visit the Museum School Gallery, walk 
over to the Museum and view the exciting exhibitions there. 
Lincoln residents never have to pay general admission to the 
Museum. DeCordova is open Tuesday-Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm 
and on selected Monday holidays. Free tours are provided 
every Wednesday and Sunday at 2 pm. For additional 
information, call 781/259-8355 or visit the Museum’s web 
site at www.decordova.org. The web site includes a complete 
list of Museum School Gallery exhibitions. This can be found 
in the Education section of the site. 


For your listening enjoyment 
commuting...dusting... 
walking the dog... 

Lhe Lincoln ‘Review on Tape 
zead by our own Fob Loud 

Now available in the Town Library 


About the cover artist 


Susan Richards-(Hallstein), Lincoln resident, 
artist and teacher, was educated at Carnegie Mellon 
University where she graduated with a B.S.A. in painting. 
She later earned a teaching certificate from Massachu 
setts College of Art and was awarded the Rudolph 
Arnheim award for research and scholarship in the 
history of life drawing. Her oil portraits of children and 
adults are done on commission in a variety of sizes and 


formats. She welcomes your inquiries. The telephone is 
259-1023. 


HHH 


A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


@ 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River @ Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security @ Fitness Center ¢ Fine Dining 
® Social Activities ¢ Weekly Housekeeping 


¢ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle ® Indoor Parking 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. New England Deaconess Association 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 Equal Opportunity Housing t=) 
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TOWN MEETING 2000 EDITION 


Pee an omen (Cy Dirt py UCD spe INV a te CEA POR TY, 


TRAVEL GROUP PRESENTS 


GREEK ISLES & MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 


ABOARD ORIENT LINES CROWN ODYSSEY 
TWO DEPARTURES ONLY 
MAY 2974 OR JUNE 1174, 2000 


Air Special - $ 99.00 round trip (of course) 


Enjoy the small ship experience and visit the Countries you love without 
having to pack and unpack every day. 


Join Orient Lines on one of their very special sailings and visit Istanbul, 
Kusadasi, Delos, Mykonos, Santorini, Malta, Sorrento(Capri & Pompeii), 
Rome, Liverno, Portofino, Cannes, Palma de Mallorca and Barcelona on 
this extraordinary 12 day, luxury cruise departing May 29". The June 11% 
journey adds Athens, Rhodes and Monte Carlo to this once in a lifetime 
cruise adventure. In addition, you will enjoy a 2-night, 
1* class hotel stay in Istanbul, 1 night, 1* class hotel stay in Barcelona, and 
complimentary half-day sightseeing tours in Barcelona and Istanbul. 
Cruise prices start at $2966.00 d/o deluxe inside cabin. 


Many of our clients have enjoyed our well-kept secret for years- Orient 
Lines has always been a step above the ordinary. 


Please call or stop by for a brochure and full itinerary. This very special offer 
is for a limited time only. 


GREEK ISLES & MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
Full Name: Home Phone: 


Street Bus. Phone 


City: : Zip: 


Passport# Exp. Date 
Please be advised that Katlin Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of all travel services 
you have booked. 


Katlin Travel Group/ Lincoln Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (781) 259-3100 
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Dear Readers, 

The turkeys are pairing off and the street sweeper is out and about, new lambs are at Codman 
and our kids are clamoring to wear shorts. Can it be that Spring is finally here at last? 

Thanks to all of our townsfolk that spend the last Saturday in March deep inside Brooks 
auditorium, making this town what it is. Finally, a battle to be your selectperson! We applaud all 
those who volunteer to run for office in our fair community and mourn the fact that there are 
positions left vacant. Please remember to vote on Monday, March 27th. 


Our cover artist this month is Lincolnite Roger Gordy. 
Drive slowly and watch out for the frogs and salamanders doing their thing! 


Loose Si lata 
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Lincoln’s Water Supply 


by Ruth Hapgood 


Our very own Flint's Pond is a nearly unique water 
resource -- and probably few Lincolnites who turn on their 
taps know just what a treasure it is. As the water commis- 
sioners commented in 1891, "The importance of having a 
supply of pure water is rapidly gaining ground in the 
community at large, and this town may consider itself 
fortunate in having a supply which can never be polluted or 
contaminated, being so elevated that no streams can run into 
it; purely a body of spring water." 

Compare that with the Cambridge Hobbs Brook Reservoir 
and its outflow, impinged on by all kinds of industry, then by 
the old Weston dump sitting on the brook's banks south of 
117, then by the built-up watersheds of Stony Brook Reservoir 
and Fresh Pond. Concord has had to go all the way to Acton 
and Littleton for its main supply. Our Sudbury River, 
polluted by one of the worst superfund sites in the US, tells 
you in four languages to beware of eating the fish. And 
Boston, using its Beacon Hill muscle, moved from Lake 
Cochituate to the Sudbury Reservoirs to Wachusett Reservoir, 
and finally pounced in the 30s on the Swift River out beyond 
Petersham, and drowned four towns to make the present 


Quabbin. 
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But our Flint's Pond watershed remains without industry, 
without leaking gas stations, without major traffic, without 
imprudent invasions of houses. (There are only 16 houses 
within the watershed now and zoning and conservation 
protections are aimed at keeping that number low.) 

Our friend Thoreau, who roamed over this whole area, 
used to relish the walk to Flint's Pond and the view from 
Three Friends' Hill (probably the present site of DeCordova). 
He wrote on September 12, 1851: 

"I go to Flint's Pond for the sake of the mountain view 
from the hill beyond, looking over Concord. .. It is worth the 
while to see the mountains in the horizon once a day. I have 
thus seen some earth which corresponds to my least earthly 
and trivial, to my most heavenward-looking thoughts. . . 

"I had already bathed in Walden as I passed, but now I 
forgot that I had been wetted, and wanted to embrace and 
mingle myself with the water of Flint's Pond this warm 
afternoon, to get wet inwardly and deeply." Another time he 
mentioned: "This pond is worth coming to, if only because it 
is larger than Walden. I can so easily fancy it indefinitely 
large." 

In the 1870s the Town set to work to put in a water 
system, and its tumultuous first decade shows a kind of 
democracy at work when one side promptly undoes the work 
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of the other. The Town in 1874-75 floated $30,000 worth of 


bonds at 6% interest (when Town budgets routinely ran under - 


$20,000 a year). They built a pumping station (though the 
pump did not perform its required 130,000 gallons in 10 
hours), built the first of reservoirs on Lincoln Hill, and laid 
some 2 1/2 miles of pipe (cement-lined was preferred to cast 
iron in those days) only to discover that the Town would not 
vote a penny for running the waterworks, and the expected 
users declined to be billed for the necessary expenses. 

The water commissioners closed the whole thing down. 
Then those who wanted town water took them to court to 
force them to continue to pump. It got to the state Supreme 
Judicial Court, and there it stuck --"The case still sleeps on 
the docket of the Court, and will probably remain undisturbed 
until the final resurrection of all things." 

In 1878 the commissioners handed the whole water works 
over to a committee appointed by the water takers, to run it 
for ten years and give it back "in good order and condition." 
Looking at more legal wrangles the next year, the selectmen 
commented, "We knew at the outset that it was like 
everything connected with the Water Works, an elephant, and 
a dead one at that, and we were as much at a loss to know 
what to do with it as the town." However, in ten years people 
got used to the convenience of having water in the house -- 
and for their livestock -- and paying for it, which led to the 
system we have now. 

At the end of the 19th century, they were supplying water 
to some 140 "services," 3 water troughs, and 58 fire hydrants 
(one of the chief reasons for putting in a water system in the 
first place). The 20s saw more houses than cows, more cars 
than horses, as we worked up to 444 dwellings in town and 
841 motor vehicles, and 92,623,000 gallons pumped through 
28.75 miles of pipe. 

In the 30s we used federal Public Works Administration 
funds to lay mains on Lexington, Trapelo, Lincoln, Silver 
Hill, North Great Road, Tower, Weston, and Old Bedford 
Roads (it didn't all go to building post offices). The 80s saw 
the Lincoln Hill reservoir covered and turned into a 1.48 
million gallon in-ground pressure tank. 

By the end of 98 there were 1707 services, 489 hydrants, 
and 57.99 miles of pipe (and that only covered 80% of the 
homes in town, some streets such as Mill Street and Conant 
Road not yet having town water available from end to end). 

The 90s saw new difficulties arising from new legislation 
for protection of water resources, under the federal 
Environmental Protection Agency, and applied by the state 
Executive Office of Environmental Affairs and the 
Department of Environmental Protection. At that point the 
distinction became important between the source water -- 
Flint's Pond water in its natural state -- and distributed water 
-- what goes out to all the users from the Lincoln Hill 
reservoir. Regulators assumed source water would be 
variously contaminated by E. coli and Giardia and assorted 


pollutants, and therefore towns would have to put in filtration 
plants. 
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Lincoln was able to show that its source water was clean -- 
most of the time -- and staved off the expensive filtration 
plant. In 1993 and 94 some tests were too high on these 
counts, but this was found to be caused by mink living too 
close to the intake pipe -- the mink were persuaded to move 
and things went back to normal. 

Then the Canada geese became a problem, and required 
the building of the disinfection facility on the West Side of 
Sandy Pond Road. This went into operation in 1995. Here 
the chlorine (and the fluoride) are added to the water, the pH 
is checked daily, and any other needed maneuvers can be 
carried out. Despite what testing all over the pond may have 
shown occasionally about geese and E. coli, that has remained 
an occasional problem of source water, and the water 
distributed to the town has never had a bad grade. 

Nevertheless, the filtration requirements have rolled on: 
that we get engineering studies and designs, which we have 
done; that we put the plant out for bids and get it going in 
2000; and that it be in operation by Oct 15, 2001 -- or else. 
Having got us to sign off on those formal requirements, the 
state is holding its hand about strict enforcement of the actual 
schedule, probably depending in some measure on the purity 
of the source water. 

That explains why trails next to the pond have been | 
closed, why dogs and horses (and swimmers) are kept away 
from the water, why road drainage on Sandy Pond Road and 
Bedford Road has been altered in case contaminants could 
enter that way, why the 16 dwellings have their septic systems | 
regularly inspected, why DeCordova Museum changed its 
development plans for the slope between the museum and the 
pond in coordination with the Town's water preservation 
needs, and why (with the advice of the Fish & Wildlife | 
people) we have worked out ways of making the pond less 
inviting to geese, including letting off bangs near them, and © 
replanting the shoreline with the kinds of brush that nesting 
females don't like. 

While the dates are not ironclad, the filtration plant is 
surely coming, and the jump in water rates is providing a bit 
of cushioning for that day. Lincoln is fortunate to have been 
awarded a very low-interest loan for that major expense. Also 
the new "microfiltration" will require less enlargement of our 
disinfection facility, and none of the fancy chemicals of 
regular filtration. This special filtering plus our basically 
good water may also allow us to reduce the amount of 
chlorine added. 

Dry summers have seen cutbacks in water use all around 
us. Flint's Pond is relatively well off, being able to pump 1.4 
million gallons a day and keep that up for two years -- 
provided the seasons bring us their normal rejuvenating 
rainfall. However, two or three years of drought could see us 
in trouble. We could borrow from the MWRA's Quabbin 
water, but if every town around is in the same fix a ceiling to 
water availability can be seen, even in New England. — 
Something to keep in mind in making plans for new 
development that requires major new water uses. 
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Dear Lincoln Friends, 


1999 was a banner year for real estate in Lincoln! Thank you to our many friends and loyal clients in Lincoln for 
allowing us to retain our privileged position in the Lincoln Market Place. 


As the year 2000 has become a reality, we discover once again that Lincoln is a wonderful treasure not only to 
the residents but also to city dwellers, transferees and neighbors! They are calling us incessantly searching for 
homes, here! 


If you are considering selling your home, please call us. Our seasoned and professional brokers who have 
served you for years are here to help you. 


We once again, offer you a free Market Analysis. Just call our office. At your invitation we will visit your home and 
prepare a written report based on factual market activity. 


Despite recent snow, the 2000 spring market is here! Now is the time! Inventory is exceedingly low. 


We, here at the Group West Division of RE/MAX Walden Country wish you happiness, health and continued 
success in this New Year. 


Best Wishes; 


Helen A. Edwards EXCLUSIVE AFFILIATE OF 


Proprietor SOT H E BYS 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


Dee Davenport Eleanor Fitzgerald GRI, CBR Sheila Harding GRI 
Betty Kimnach CBR Mikki Lipsey Jana Mullin CBR, GRI 
Bob Permain GRI Muriel Shildbach Avrial young CBR 
Helen Edwards GRI,ABR,CBR Doug Edwards CRP Charity Edwards 


Broker/ Owner General Manager Office Manager 


Sheila Harding, GRI 


Group West Division 


781-259-9700 Office 
978-307-1209 Voice Mail 


LINCOLN, A Grand shingle style - 6500 s.f. house on hilltop 
2 acres everything one could desire at hand. The uniqueness of design 

the superior quality & the latest and the best are here for the buyer who 

expects perfection! $2,295,000 


LINCOLN, Wonderful 8 rm, 4 bdrm Colonial 
on private way, complete with pool. 
Excellent condition. $725,000 


LINCOLN, Gracious brick front Colonial. 
Stylish & spacious custom features 
thru-out on 2 private acres. 


RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 


ANCOLN, Elegant young Colonial in sought 
fter neighborhood! Cherry library, 
ab kitchen, wonderful master. $1,295,000 


LINCOLN, Better than new! Renovated & 
ixpanded 4bdrm Dutch Colonial. 
soads of charm. $499,000 


SRE ees Sas 2 os Ss 3 
INCOLN, Contemporary 9 room Ranch. 
ircular drive, 2nd floor master suite, 


exible floor plan. $549,000 


= 


WESTON, Newly refurbished, a small house 
for the sophisticated buyer. Quality 
thru-out, open floor plan. $549,000 


LINCOLN, A brick front Colonial on | plus 
level acre. Newly refurbished & bright. 
Lovely back yard. $545,000 


LINCOLN, One-of-a-kind architect designed 
4000 s.f. Contemporary. Walk to school, 
town & train. $995,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 


781-259-9700 Office 
978-307-1209 Voice Mail 


ivw.realtorads.com 
‘vw.luxury-realestate.com 
'vwW.waldencountry.com 


EXCLUSIVE AFFILIATE OF 
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INTERNATIONAL REALTY 
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PEREGRINE FRAMING 
The Mall at Lincoln Station 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


Custom framing of the highest quality, 
including expert design consultation, 
finished-corner frames, both modern wood and 
traditional, hand-leafed profiles, 
museum plexiglass exhibition cases, 
conservation services for works on paper, 
ouls and textiles. 

All archival materials used. 


Modern, old and rare prints and posters. 


1-781-259-4143 
Toll free 1-877-840-6121 
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Assisted Living Revisted 


Comments from a Senior Perspective 


by Beverly Eckhardt 


At last year’s Town Meeting, voters considered an 
article proposing construction of an assisted living center on 
school property that would involve a partnership between the 
Marriott Corporation and the Minuteman Regional School 
District. The article was defeated, and this year Marriott has 
returned to propose construction incorporating revisions it 
considers responsive to concerns expressed a year ago. 

According to the proposal, the School District would 
enter into a ground lease for a term greater than 10 years. No 
change in zoning is called for in the article, but approval 
would require a two-thirds vote at Town Meeting and the 
Planning Board will be authorized to give Site Plan approval 

as a condition to the commencement of construction. 

| The residential community would consist of 116 
assisted living units, with a limited number set aside for 
persons in the early stages of memory loss disorders such as 
Alzheimer’s disease. Basic service will provide one hour per 
day of assistance to residents, such as aid in dressing and 
bathing. In keeping with the requirements set up by the state, 
’ three meals a day will be provided. Monthly rental charges 
will start at about $2700, the price being determined by the 
size of the unit. 

In response to a question posed at the initial hearing 

by the Planning Board on January 21, none of the units will be 
designated for occupancy by low income individuals under the 
Massachusetts Division of Medical Assistance’s Group Adult 
Foster Care Program. 
1 In the Development Proposal distributed townwide in 
| January, Marriott Senior Living Services, and Bodi & 
Associates, the developer, have agreed to donate to the 
Friends of the Council on Aging a sum of $300,000 “to help 
those Lincoln seniors in need of financial assistance.” The 
brochure states in the introductory section that the donation is 
being offered “in response to a request by the Friends of the 
Council on Aging.” 

Elizabeth Snelling, the current President of the 
Friends of the Council on Aging (FCOA), told this writer in a 
recent telephone conversation that she is very much in favor of 
assisted living, but that the FCOA Board has never requested 
a donation from Marriott Corp. and others, and has never 
included the topic of a donation as an agenda item at one of 
their meetings. She indicated that the FCOA did not feel 
qualified at this time to accept the responsibility of 
administration of an assistance fund such as that described in 
the Marriott mailing. 

The topic of financial assistance for assisted living to 
Lincoln seniors in need is problematical. A resident receiving 
benefits through Supplementary Security Income (SSI) and 
qualified to receive benefits from MassHealth (Medicaid) 
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must adhere to strict income limits. Any gift from an 
organization such as FCOA would be counted as income that 
would be taxable and would add into total income that could 
exceed the limits for eligibility for both SSI and Medicaid. 
However, if the Marriott Corp. were a participant in the 
Massachusetts Division of Medical Assistance’s Group Adult 
Foster Care Program, clinically and financially qualified 
individuals could receive benefits that would help them pay 
for room and board. At the time of this writing, Marriott has 
given no indication that they would consider such 
participation. The question then remains as to who would 
administer the distribution of an assistance fund and how any 
such fund could be turned constructively into assistance for 
any Lincoln senior in need. 

In a letter to the Planning Board from the Board of 
the Council on Aging, the COA indicates unanimous support 
for the concept of assisted living in Lincoln, with approval of 
the opportunity for intergenerational programs and easy access 
to the adult education program. However, as in the case of 
FCOA, the COA Board questions the specifics of the 
distribution of an assistance fund from Marriott and the 
developer, asking, "How much assistance does $300,000 
translate into, in terms of numbers of people and years of help, 
and who would manage the fund?” Assuming that the fund is 
held as principal, a prudent investment of the entire initial 
amount would be expected to yield only a fraction of one 
year’s expenses for one resident, assuming an average annual 
cost of $36,000 per unit. As pointed out above, funds could 
only be given to individuals who would not be placed in 
jeopardy of losing vital benefits from state and federal 
programs. 

Older persons in Lincoln having sufficient income 
would benefit from the increase in housing options which the 
Marriott proposal would provide. Priority for admission after 
full occupancy has been achieved could be of some benefit at 
a later date. Some persons may find the chance for interaction 
with students from the Minuteman Regional School will be a 
plus. 

Persons interested in finding retirement housing 
within the Lincoln area may compare the proposed 
development with a number of existing options for specialized 
housing, keeping in mind that those in need of 24-hour skilled 
nursing care, or skilled nursing on a long-term basis, cannot 
by law be admitted to or retained in an assisted living 
residence. Some alternatives include Continuing Care 
Communities allowing transitions from independent living to 
intermediary care and to skilled nursing (as found at 
Brookhaven in Lexington, Carleton-Willard in Bedford, and 
Rivercrest-Deaconess in Concord); retirement living in a small 
homelike setting (as at Belknap House in Concord, and Dana 
Home in Lexington); or other assisted living residential 
communities such as Longmeadow Place in Burlington, 
Youville Place in Lexington, and Waltham Crossing on 
Trapelo Road, scheduled for opening in late 2000. 

As voters, seniors will want to examine how the 
specific proposal of the Marriott Corporation will benefit the 
town as a whole, as well as fitting in with their own personal 
plans for the future. 
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Lincoln Passover Seder 


Thursday, April 20 
First Parish Stone Church 


5:00 Hors d'oeuvres 
§:30 Puppet Passover Story 
6:00 Seder begins 


Please join us in this community celebration to retell the Passover story, _ 
with songs and a delicious fully-catered and served Passover meal. — 
Cost is $50 per adult, $25 for children age 5 and up 
(under 5 free). 


Bring along your own wine, 
seder plate, one box of matzoh, and a Kosher-for-Passover dessert 
to share. If your children would like to join in making puppets and the puppet- We, 
call Laurel Moldave at 259-7922. If cost would prevent you from joining us, please 
contact Heidi Webb at 259-4174, since we d like everyone to be able to come. 


Lincoln Passover Seder 
Yes, well join the celebration! 


Names 


# adults # children # children under 5 


Please respond before April 13, and send with payment to Heidi Webb, 19 Stonehedge, Lincoln MA 01773. 
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Food Project March 2000 


_ by Lisa MacCullough 


I often think how appropriate it is that The Food Project is 

_ based in Lincoln. Lincoln is nationally recognized because of 
_ its forward thinking about land use in a metropolitan area. The 
Food Project builds on this commitment to an environmentally 
sound policy of maintaining open space and takes it a step 
further. The Food Project is creating a national model of 
| personal and social change through its land-based local food 
| systems project. 
There is power in connecting people across economic and 
| racial barriers and in reconnecting them with the source of 
| their food, the land. The Food Project community thrives in 
'the integration of its many elements; personal growth, 
community and economic development, environmental 
stewardship through sustainable agriculture, and service to 
others. It is the energy and enthusiasm of the youth, alumni, 
parents and community members that inspire us to provide 
increased opportunities. 

In eight seasons we have expanded the number of youth 
participants and program opportunities, increased our 
| production from 24,000 pounds to 127,000 pounds of food, 

and our acreage in Lincoln from two-and-one-half to twenty- 
one acres on Rte. 126. Our Lincoln greenhouse is ready for 
- this season, and we are moving to a larger office in Roxbury. 
| Because of the effect our work has on youth from very 
different backgrounds, because of its impact in communities, 
_ and because of the increased size and complexity of our food 
production and distribution, people visit us from around the 
| country and world. They are moved by what they see and 
experience and we want to do similar work in their own 
communities. So now we are now busily documenting our 
efforts to enable more metropolitan centers to run programs 
which integrate youth and community development with 
_ sustainable agriculture. 

Often the most telling part of any organization's 

documentation is through story telling. They speak to the 
motivation and spirit of our work. Colleen O'Brien, our urban 
_ outreach and education coordinator shared this story recently: 

"I was amazed one day last summer, while in the garden 

with Honorio, to find out that he did not know what an 

earthworm was. I slid the earthworm out of the ground and 
- it on his shoe. Honorio proceeded to kick it off and 
Say, "yuck!" I explained to him that the earthworm is one of 
the most important living things in his garden. It made me 
feel so appreciative of the opportunity to get out there and 
teach, in his garden. Honorio has learned a great deal from the 
staff and youth at The Food Project." 

Perhaps the most important way to gauge whether or not 
The Food Project succeeds is through the youth themselves. 
Director of Programs, Meg Coward asked youth currently 
working with us why they choose to show up on weekends. 

These replies get to the heart of the work: 


Andrew Cooper, Sudbury: "I show up here because the 
people that work here really inspire me and keep my life 
going. They are my close friends that I am not afraid to tell 
how I am feeling every day. I trust them 100% all the time." 

Christina Roth, Cambridge: "I feel like I belong. It's a 
community that became a community without declaring we 
would. Everybody works hard, everybody is supportive. We 
have our troubles, but that's understandable...When I'm not 
here, I feel like I've missed out on something." 

Lydia Hawkins, Brookline: "I show up every Saturday to 
remind myself of what is important to me and who I am. It 
would be so easy for me to slip into the world of Concord 
Academy and become like so many people there, and not think 
of those in need. In some ways, The Food Project is like a 
refuge for me. I can be myself here, not get judged, have fun 
and most importantly, I can escape the pressures that come 
from my life at school. I can clear my head of the 
inconsequential things that plague me at school. Even though 
it is hard to wake up at 6:30 on Saturday mornings, I do it 
because I want to. I know it is what I need so that I stay 
focused." 

Marcus Brooks, Mattapan: "I love what I do on a Saturday, 
it makes me feel good that I am making a change in my 
environment and my community." ® 


Rural Land Foundation Update 


by Heidi Nichols 

When the Conservation Commission launched its effort to 
preserve the Flint Fields in 1989, they commented, “The Flint 
Fields-or whatever they may become-will outlast us all. For 
300 years they have been as they are. Now we are asked to 
decide what they will be. No future generation will be given 
this choice. All future generations will be affected by the 
choice which we make.” It is in this vein that the Rural Land 
Foundation has rekindled its efforts to preserve land. There 
are several hundred acres of undeveloped land, particularly in 
the eastern section of town, whose future is undetermined. 
RLF’s role is to determine conservation interest in each parcel 
of land and then minimize development and maximize 
conservation. 

RLF’s most recent undertaking was the Hunsaker/Fox 
Ridge Farm property on Weston Road. Over thirty-seven of 
the fifty-one acres will be devoted to public conservation or 
will contain permanent, private conservation restrictions. A 
maximum of only two new single family houses can be built 
on the entire property. In addition, there will be access to 
existing conservation trails. From an ecological viewpoint, 
the protected land contains a diversity of habitat including 
upland forest, a glacial esker, a meadow and vernal pools. 

Although Lincoln has protected over 2,000 acres of land 
during the past forty years, there are still over twenty 
properties of significant conservation value. The preservation 
of this land will rely upon a co-operative effort by landowners, 
neighbors, town residents, the Lincoln Land Trust, and the 
Conservation Commission. In this “spirit” RLF hopes to leave 
the land in its natural state for future generations. ffx) 
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Who is Neil Feinberg? 


by Sheila Kauffmann Schwartz 


Do you want to know what is really happening in Lincoln? 
Town residents know that the most up-to-the-minute insider 
information is available on Neil Feinberg’s website ‘The 
Lincoln Independent’. Neil's online reporting seems to scoop 
the traditional papers with facts substantiating the buzz of 
gossip On Civic issues. Even the Boston Globe has taken notice 
of his online influence, and did a story on “Lincoln’s cyberspace 
pioneer”. His weekly column in the Lincoln Journal has proven 
to be an important voice on local politics to the extent that 
there have been substantive changes in Lincoln’s governmental 
policies based upon situations he has brought to light. So, who 
is this astute and attuned pundit, and how does he know what he 
knows? 

Neil’s first forays to Lincoln began in the 1970’s when he 
readily admits driving out from his Cambridge apartment to 
skinny-dip in Flint’s Pond. He moved here from Boston in 
1982, but his entrepreneurial career involving human resource 
consulting didn’t allow much time at home. In the late 1980’s, 
when his son was in fourth grade at Brooks School, he attended 
school committee meetings, joining other parents to voice their 
concerns regarding an antiquated school administration system. 


After months of frustration, Neil wrote a letter to the Lincoln 


Journal complaining about the school superintendent and was 
amazed at both the impact and the feedback. His efforts to shine 
new light on the subject of children’s education in Lincoln, 
along with the hard work of many others, led to a major 
upheaval including the removal of the senior school officials, 
the hiring of new leadership and a substantial shift in the power 
of the school committee from older town officials to involved 
parents of current students. 

The following year Neil ran for a position on the school 
committee. Of the three candidates, he came in third. After an 


effort to refine his image, in his own words as ‘a loud-mouthed 


| 
| 


agitator’, he had planned to run again the following year, 
assuming that by then he would be more well known and 
therefore be elected. However, at this stage of becoming a more 
politically active resident, and with an expanded overview of 
town government, he realized that many of the school system’s 
problems originated with the selectmen, whom Neil felt were 
“too tight’ with the school budget. 

In 1992, in an attempt to affect changes both in the schools 
and in the town, Neil ran for Selectman. His worthy opponent 
was Rob DeNormandie. Despite Neil’s valiant struggle against 
the landed gentry, he lost, though he proudly states that he 
garnered 45% of the vote. At that point in time, Neil decided to 
end his active political career. However, he found it difficult to 
simply observe the town’s activities. He continued his sporadic 
flow of letters to the editor, and he developed a following 
among those who appreciated reading his dissenting voice. 
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He explains, “Lincoln has no local radio, no local television, 
and at most a few bulletin boards scattered around town. We 
have no daily forum to discuss town business. The Lincoln 
Journal has been the main means of communication for 
residents of our town to apprise themselves of important issues 
and express individual opinions. However, it only comes out 
once a week. Unless you went to all the different committee 
meetings in town, you really can’t know what is going on.” 

In the mid 1990's, an editor of the Lincoln Journal asked if 
Neil would like to begin contributing a weekly column to the 
paper. Neil thought that he would exhaust the interesting 
subject material quickly. His comment today is, “Little did | 
know how much was really happening here!” 

Because he is financially self-sufficient, his avocation has 
become Lincoln politics. He devotes at least twenty hours a 
week attending important committee meetings, writing and 
researching his column and updating his website. He confesses, 
“T guess if my interest had been model trains, I would have been 
busy doing that. But my interest is Lincoln town government, 
and because there are always new issues and concerns evolving, 
I haven’t gotten bored yet.” — 

The website for the Lincoln Independent was created in early 
1999, right before Town Meeting. Neil gives a brief history of 
this venture. “I realized that people were turning to the web for 
the most current information, and last March I figured that I 
could post the results of the voting on the Town warrants the 
same day if I set up the site for just such a purpose. Since then 
I have had over 8000 hits from all over the world, and there are 
currently 350 Lincoln subscribers. I have recently added state 
officials to my subscriber list including Governor Cellucci, and 
Senators Kerry and Kennedy. ” 

In subscribing to the Lincoln Independent, the latest issue can 
be accessed by a link from an Email notifier. Neil does not 
charge his subscribers and accepts no advertising. Recently, 
Starbucks in Concord wanted to post an ad for employment 
positions they had available, but Neil declined. “I don’t want to 
be worried about soliciting advertising, and I don’t want to place 
any financial limitations on my readership by imposing a fee. I 
want everyone with Internet capability to access this 
information. Also,” he said, “I wouldn’t know what to charge!” 
With his technical expertise and the accessibility of the web, he 
is able to maintain his independent status, and not be 
accountable to any establishment. 

Neil, himself, was at the center of a storm of controversy late 
last summer when reports circulated that he had been ‘fired’ 
from the Lincoln Journal. His column disappeared from the 
paper for six weeks. When questioned, he was quick to relay the 
more accurate facts. “The Lincoln Journal is published outside 
of Lincoln. I had a difference of editorial opinion and content 
based upon my active observations of town politics with those 
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Tuscany is a land where the past inspires the present. The Etruscans, 
Romans and Medici all left their imprint on this beautiful section of Italy. 
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in charge at the paper. We had a definite personality clash, and 
we had serious differences regarding the substance and the 
pertinence of my columns. The situation was exacerbated by 
back-stabbing comments from a negative, indiscreet 
Selectman.” 

However, due to the uproar of letters from Lincoln residents 
to the Journal, shortly thereafter, a new editor was hired, and 
Neil’s column reappeared. He insists, despite rumors, that there 
was no pressure from anyone in town to have him removed 
from the Journal based upon columns he had written. During 
his hiatus, he devoted much more attention to his website, 
realizing that with little cost he could continue to reach his 
audience with no fear of censorship. 

Neil views Lincoln as a unique political atmosphere. “We 
don’t have obvious shenanigans, like the graft and corruption in 
Billerica where officials are being indicted for their actions. But, 
we do have occasional instances of poor decision-making, and 
money being spent unwisely. Everyone is concerned about 
maintaining services, yet keeping taxes low. Lincoln is a little 
town in the middle of big issues. Lincoln’s citizens have above 
average interest in their town government, and a high level of 
education to evaluate the choices they have to control their 
environment and to spend their public dollars. Plus, we have 
many differing opinions. My greatest pleasure is to shine my 
flashlight in a dark corner of Lincoln’s politics and highlight a 
controversy that others would rather be left in the dark.” 

Where does his information come from? Many people tip him 
off. He relays that there doesn’t seem to be a shortage of town 
residents willing to tattle. He gets documents faxed to him, 
mail posted anonymously, and calls from tipsters about 
situations that they feel need greater scrutiny. He gets much of 
his information from public records. When private 
correspondence is shared with him, he restates the facts without 
using the text of the original document. He tries to check all 
facts, and feels that he is ‘conservative’ in his opinions. “I 
protect all my confidential sources and | would risk 
imprisonment to safeguard them. Well, maybe just the Lincoln 
jail, because it’s so new, and relatively unpopulated.” 

However, he clearly states that he prefers to chat informally 
with the townsfolk rather than interview them directly. “I’m 
not just reporting the news. I try to explain how and why 
decisions are made, not just what those decisions are. If I can, I 
try and offer solutions to the town’s problems. I am an agitator, 
but in a positive way, I hope. I see myself as a journalist in the 
tradition of Mark Twain and Will Rodgers, but on a smaller 
scale,” he adds modestly. 

When asked about any journalistic setbacks, he is quick to 
remember being turned down by this very magazine for a short 
story he submitted in which three selectmen who were not 
getting along agreed to go see a psychiatrist together in order to 
iron out their differences. From his descriptions of the main 
characters, he felt the editorial staff deemed the identities to be 
too easily recognizable, and his quirky brand of humor was not 
appreciated or published. 

He is currently working on a novel, set in the mythical town 
of Jefferson (subtle shift of presidentially named community), 


where a leading town group called the Rural Land Association, 
led by a bald retired lawyer, murders residents to acquire 
buildable lots. The sinister plot is discovered by a handsome, 
mustached independent reporter, who brings the smarmy 
development minded non-profit group to justice. (In the interest 
of journalistic integrity, I, the author of this article, must recuse 
myself from further comments about this endeavor and any 
conservation-minded organization in Lincoln which begins with 
Rural Land, because I am currently sleeping with its Chairman.) 

He has written many humorous columns including his 
Christmas wish list for town officials, and most likely 
candidates for the vacated selectmen (selectperson?) position. 
When asked if Lincolnites have a good sense of humor, he is 
quick to retort, “People think I’m hilarious until I gore their ox! 
After I pick on their pet project, I’m not so funny anymore. 
Then, I’m either ill-informed, misinformed, or just plain 
inaccurate. We live in a genteel town. Candidates serve coffee 
after church on Sunday as an integral part of their campaigning. 
Most committee members have multiple appointments by their 
friends to serve on other subcommittees to reinforce the power 
of the different special interest groups in town. I can’t write too 
many angry articles criticizing everyone. After all I live here 
too! And besides, during my hiatus, I discovered that the people 
of Lincoln like me, they really like me. I don’t want to 
jeopardize that too much.” Jokingly, he adds, “I think most of 
my readers realize that at times, I don’t like to let facts get in 
the way of my opinions.” 

His influence can be far-reaching. His endorsement of a 
specific candidate for Water Commissioner last year, a complete 
unknown in town who had the best professional credentials for 
the job, helped that aspirant finish second in the race. “He still 
didn’t win, but he wouldn’t have come that close if I hadn’t told 
the town about him in my column.” 

What are the best meetings to go to? He shares Neil’s First 
Law of Town Meetings. “The less people at the meeting, the 
better. At meetings that are out of the spotlight, decisions get 
made and people speak their minds. The Planning Board is 
always interesting because they deal with the key issues in 
town, but the Board of Appeals can be fascinating at times. 
Don’t start with the Selectmen’s meeting. You rarely see 
fireworks there. “Steady as she goes’ is their basic philosophy.” 

Neil philosophizes that Lincoln faces huge problems as 
development profits clash with conservation efforts, commercial 
aircraft multiply over our friendly skies, teetotalers clash with 
the Food and Wine subscribers over liquor licenses, mansions 
obliterate pond views, and the Post Office demands more space 
to sell Bugs Bunny ties. Neil asks the philosophical question, 
“Who is running this town? Is it our elected officials, or all the 
special interest groups with the pressures they exert and the 
financial power they wield?” If he doesn’t have the answers 
now, you can be sure he’ll root around Town Hall until he finds 
them, and we’ll all be reading the latest scoop online next 
Thursday. 


The Lincoln Independent can be found online @ 
www.lincoln-ma.com/independent 
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The Bird of Happiness 


by Rob Todd 


As you drive around town have you ever noticed bird 
boxes mounted on a pole about five to six feet above the 
ground usually on the edge of a field? Ever wonder if these 
were erected for a particular species of bird? 

Most likely what you have seen is a nesting site for 
the Eastern Bluebird created by someone who has joined the 

increasing number of bird enthusiasts who are providing an 
environment for the birds to raise their young. Chances are 
you may have seen these “blue robins” in our area and 
realized that fifty years ago this would have been a somewhat 
unusual sight. 
Why the interest in this particular bird? Bluebirds 
have always been an appealing gentle bird familiar in rural 
areas around orchards, gardens and meadow edges. They’re 
easily identifiable, especially the male, by the bright blue of 
their heads, backs and wings and the chestnut red color on 
their white breasts. While this indigenous bird prospered as 
the North American continent was settled, by the early 1900’s 
the population began to decline. By some estimates the 
population had declined up to ninety percent by the middle of 
this past century. By the early 1970’s conservation efforts 
were underway with bluebird boxes going up where existing 
populations still existed all across the country. The North 
American Bluebird Society was founded in 1978 with 
subsequent numerous local organizations emerging that 
supported the burgeoning number of nesting sites. 
What led to the decline of the bluebird population? 
Two primary factors are generally considered to have been 
the cause: a decreasing habitat and competition from the non- 
native House Sparrow and European Starling. The house 
sparrow was introduced from Europe in 1851 and the starling 
in 1890. Both birds are aggressive competitors for nesting 
cavities needed by the bluebirds. The native House Wren has 
also been an on-going competitor for the bluebird. As our 
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country became more urban and suburban and malls, 
highways, and developments spread, the orchards, farm 
pastures, meadows, and gardens gradually disappeared. Their 
accompanying wooden posts and boundary trees vanished 
with them also. Gone were the open spaces with shorter 
vegetation for feeding and the adjacent wooden cavities for 
nesting. 

The Eastern Bluebird is one of three species of 
bluebirds found in North America and ranges over most of 
the continental U.S. to the Rocky Mountains, south into 
eastern Mexico and north into southern Canada. The 
Western Bluebird is found west of the Rocky Mountains and 
the Mountain Bluebird ranges at higher elevations from the 
western U.S. north through western Canada into parts of 
Alaska. Our Eastern Bluebird requires a habitat that includes 
a nesting cavity near low vegetation such as mowed fields or 
lawns for ground insect feeding. They prefer open space with 
some nearby trees for perching. Their diet includes 
caterpillars, crickets, butterflies, moths and spiders. Wild 
berries make up their diet in winter. Some populations of 
bluebirds here in New England migrate in winter to more 
southern states such as the Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida. 
More populations have recently been observed “wintering 
over” in both large and small flocks that seem to survive, 
especially in the mild winters. 

Bird boxes now provide most of the cavities for 
nesting bluebirds and have a number of common design 
features. They are rectangular in shape, approximately ten 
inches high with a floor measuring four inches by four inches. 
The roof is slightly over-hanging and the entrance is a 
circular hole exactly one and one-half inches in diameter with 
no perch. The entrance hole size is important as it allows a 
bluebird to enter but not a starling. Unfortunately House 
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Sparrows and House Wrens are able to enter this size hole. 
Extra pieces of wood or metal plates are often added around 
the entrance hole to prevent predators from enlarging the 
hole. The boxes are mounted on poles four to six feet off the 
ground in the appropriate habitat facing in an easterly or 
southerly direction. A common site arrangement is to erect 
three boxes approximately ten to twelve feet apart. The intent 
of this arrangement is to attract bluebirds to one, allow a 
second box for tree swallows which bluebirds will tolerate, 
and provide a third box as a “control” box. This third box 
creates a nesting cavity to which a house sparrow or house 
wren may be attracted without evicting the bluebirds. These 
‘unintended species can then be removed or discouraged in the 
course of frequent monitoring of the site. Regular checking of 
‘the boxes at the site greatly enhances the chances of 
successful nesting. 

| Bluebirds are seen in the early spring at nesting 
sites, sometimes in pairs and sometimes with the male 
arriving first to claim his territory. Following courtship nest 
building gets underway by April with the final site selection 
and most of the construction done by the female. The number 
_of eggs laid is four or five and they are incubated on average 
thirteen to fourteen days by the female. Once hatched, the 
young bluebirds grow rapidly and are ready to leave the nest 
(fledge) in sixteen to twenty days. Bluebird pairs usually 
produce two broods and sometimes three per season. As with 
any wild creature life in the natural world is harsh for these 
birds. Many bluebirds die in their first year with the average 
life span being two years though some live to five years or 
more. 

Included in the many bluebird sites seen around 
Lincoln is one maintained by John Stevenson at his home on 
Weston Road. He feels fortunate to have a backyard that is an 
ideal bluebird habitat with a lawn, adjacent hay field and 
scattered large trees on the borders. He's tended his site 
faithfully for the past fourteen years and succeeded in having 
‘two broods raised every year. He’s convinced that daily 
‘monitoring of a site is essential for success. On a larger 
‘scale, Mass. Audubon’s Drumlin Farm sanctuary has 
‘maintained cavity-nesting sites since 1991. The three box per 
site system has been used and the number of site locations has 
increased from the original three to a current twelve. Frank 
Gray, a Lincoln firefighter and also special projects manager 
at Drumlin, directs the overall project with the help of 
Audubon staff and a corps of fifteen volunteers. He’s also 
‘responsible for the nesting site behind our Public Safety 

Building. 

A wealth of information is available on bluebirds 
from your friends and neighbors who have sites, the North 
American Bluebird Society (www.nabluebirdsociety.org), 
Mass. Audubon Society, bird shops, and bookstores. Keep 
your eyes peeled for the bright blue birds perched on a tree 
branch searching for insects below, they are making a 
comeback. e) 


Message from Drumlin Farm 


If you conduct an informal survey at home or at work 
you'll find that almost everyone prefers good, fresh, safe, local 
food. Complete a different survey and you will find that most 
everyone wants to support thriving, healthy wildlife 
population. That's why so many visitors come to Drumlin 
Farm: we have great seasonal organic produce and a 230- 
acre-farm operation, our main produce is education. Our 
message is that the production of abundant, local, healthy safe 
food can be compatible with the protection of wildlife. Farms 
are important, they enrich the economy and protect animal 
and plant habitat. Farms in New England need your support. 

In general, it's a struggle for most local farmers to 
survive. The work is hard, labor isn't easy to find, and land 
values are skyrocketing. When farmers go out of business, 
their land is often lost forever to development. With 
development comes lost opportunities; crop production ceases 
and wildlife population shrink. 

Through education, conservation, and advocacy, the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society fights this trend. At 
Drumlin Farm, we do our part, getting the message out to all 
our visitors. 

You can help, too. Educate your children early in 
conservation. Bring them to programs and demonstrations at 
Drumlin Farm. Read Sanctuary magazine. Write to your 
political leaders and encourage them to support a national 
farm policy that provides incentives for farmers to preserve 
natural diversity on their farms. Encourage farmers to grow 
more organic produce by purchasing local organically grown 
products. 

Our job at Drumlin is to thoughtfully control our 
intervention into the process of nature. After all, getting 
along with nature is a key theme here. In fact, it's the answer 
for all farms and communities - inevitably it's the answer for 
all life. ® 
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Turkey Trot 


by Susan Hoben 


In gathering dusk of mid-December, around 4:30, I'm 


standing by 


the windowed kitchen door assembling 


| ingredients for supper. There's a tentative knock at the door. 


' wild, but he doesn't seem to know it. 


It's the school librarian, come to pick up magazines for the 
library that we've left for her on the back steps. 

"Excuse me for interrupting," she apologizes, "but I 
just had to ask you what that big bird is on your roof." 

"Oh," I hasten to explain, "that's the turkey who lives 
here." 

"That's what I thought it might be," she murmurs, 
"but I've never seen one before. He lives here? Is he tame?" 

"No, he's a wild one. At least he's supposed to be 
He thinks this is his 
territory. By the way, which roof is he on now?" 

She points to the shed roof just outside the window 
over the kitchen sink. Sure enough, silhouetted against the 
pale wall beyond, in the fading light, stands "our" 
unmistakable turkey on his roost-of-the-day. 

It was the birdseed that drew him to claim our back 
yard, and us, as his. The first we heard of him was just before 
Thanksgiving when we called home during a trip. "The main 


_ news around here," our resident daughter reported, "is the 


i 
| 


turkey that's hanging around. He just seems to have moved 
in. My sister says it's either a female or an immature..." 
He evidently had the good sense to make himself 


_ scarce on Turkey Day, but not for long. By the time we were 


| 


| garden, he's on patrol. 
| nuthatches breakfast at the sunflower-seed feeders; 


back, so was he. 
Every morning, when we take the papers and first 


cups of coffee down to the living-room, with its bird-feeders 


hanging from the eaves over the wall of windows facing the 
Finches, chickadees, titmice, and 
he 


| breakfasts on what they drop. Other years, we've had to 
| sweep up their leavings, but not this year. He's taking care of 
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that for us. He's systematic. He paces from one end of the 
row of windows to the other and back, head down, glossy 
brown hump of his back visible above the window frame that 
hides other gleaners. 

As the morning sun hits the windows he usually 
stops to lift his head and rap sharply at the corners, 
sometimes even in mid-course. My husband, Allan, 
maintains he does it to attract attention, maybe even to try to 
get in, where something even better or more plentiful might 
be had. I think he may simply be trying to scare off the 
phantom turkey he sees reflected in the glass. No matter why, 
Allan retorts, it's a distraction when you're trying to read, and 
a nuisance. 

I can attest that, no matter what you think of a 
turkey's burnished plumage -- which over the course of 
millennia has had its admirers -- a turkey's head, close up, is 
most kindly described as ugly. Bald and scrawny, with bluish 
circles around the ears and eyes; grayish pink skin sprinkled 
with occasional tufts in between; a warty knob over the white- 
tipped bill; the blistery beginnings of wattles under his chin, 
he looks like a vulture with frostbite. And through the glass 
I've been nose-to-nose with this one. 

He maintains his territory assiduously. The small 
flying birds, suppliers of manna from heaven, are acceptable, 
but any competition for dropped seed is not. Suddenly he 
interrupts his sober back-and-forth. His head comes up, he 
pivots, and neck extended, wings lifted just enough to give 
him added bulk, he races back to the corner he just left, and 
the offending squirrel or dove takes off. Squirrels are better 
than doves at dealing with him: while one squirrel distracts 
him, a partner nips in from behind, pockets seeds in cheek 
pouches, and scurries off. He's even been seen charging 
across the lawn, scaly legs pumping, to chase off crows 
innocently ground-feeding fifty feet away. 
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OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it's our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the | 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - chainsaws to fertilizers - bird food - hay and grain - 
sand and salt - hand power tools - electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys - Call 894-1265 


Ogilvie’s 894-1265 


SERVIGIAR Home center, we M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
canpele SAT 7:30 - 4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 
Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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His usefulness as a vacuumer of sunflower husks is 
more than offset by his processed leavings of them. The path 
to the back door needs to be swept of turkey droppings 
regularly. The shed roof rapidly accumulated an unsightly 
pile of them all along his perching edge, visible from the 
kitchen sink. He took offence, though, when I hauled out a 
ladder and brush and got rid of them; he retreated to the 
ridgepole of the garage roof. 

"This is like living in a barnyard. He's a very messy 
bird. We've got to try to get rid of him," says Allan. I 
suggest calling Drumlin Farm, but Allan has another idea. 
Next thing I know, he's on the phone to the Lincoln Health 
Department. "We've got a problem turkey in our yard and 
need to get rid of him. What should we do?" he asks. 

The Health staff member is unflappable: "Oh, yes, 
there are turkeys all over Lincoln, several flocks at the south 
end of town. You can try scaring it off by chasing it and 
making a loud noise." 

"And if that doesn't work, can we kill it? Are 
turkeys protected birds? It's leaving droppings all over, and 
we're concerned about the health hazard." 

"No, they're not protected. If you want, you can call 
the police department, and they can shoot it for you. That's 
about all we can recommend." 

Allan tries the shout, bang, and chase approach. 
Turkey streaks from the back steps around through the back 
yard, runs behind the end of the house, then saunters through 
the front yard and back around to the bird-feeders. So much 
for that: turkey, one; Allan, zero. No one calls the police. 

Ten days before Christmas we buy our tree from a 
nearby lot on Route 2. Until it's time to decorate it we put its 
base in a bucket of water and store it in an alcove next to the 
chimney where we store outside items out of sight: shade- 
loving house plants in summer, the Webber grill in winter. 
When we pull into the drive, the turkey's there to greet us. 
While Allan hauls the tree out of the trunk, I go to get a 
bucket full of water. As I round the corner of the house with 
it, Allan's standing in front of the alcove holding the tree 
horizontal, like a stave. I can hear urgent clucking. "I've got 
him cornered," he calls. The turkey races frantically back 
and forth in the enclosed space, then as a last desperate move 
spreads his wings, hurtles over the tree, and scuttles off into 
the woods garden. Two down for Allan. 

December 22: It's the winter solstice and the last full 
moon of the twentieth century, with the moon at its perigee. 
The temperature has dropped from the thirties to a few 
degrees above zero, clearing the sky of clouds. The moon 
floods the night with brilliance. At 2:30 a.m., I stir, pad out 
to the bathroom, pause on the way back to bed to peer out the 
window. The garage roof is brightly silvered. At its farthest 
tip is a large black lump, a "turkey-shaped hole in the 
universe" hunkered down for the night with moonlight lightly 
frosting its back feathers. No fear: he'll be there tomorrow 
and days after, breakfasting with us in the morning. @ 


Repetition vs Elegant Variation 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


H. W. Fowler's_A Dictionary of a Modern English 
Usage, twice revised and often reprinted, has a famous 


passage decrying writers who, seeking to avoid repetition of 
the same word, go to great and unacceptable lengths to vary 
it. Discussing repetition, he asserts, "The first thing to be 
said is that a dozen sentences are spoiled by ill-advised 
avoidance of repetition for every one that is spoiled by ill- 
advised repetition." "See Elegant Variation." But he goes on 
"The fact remains that repetition of certain kinds is bad...due 
to carelessness." 

Under "Elegant Variation," he notes "The fatal 
influence is the advice given to young writers never to use the 
same word within a sentence or within 20 lines or other 
limit." 

This all came up, I suspect, because of presidential 
candidate Albert Gore focusing attention on the word 
"arguably" in defending his attempts to raise campaign funds 
either in The White House or the Buddhist temple. In recent 
reading of some essays I gained the impression that the word 
"argue," "argument" and "arguable" were being used at 
unacceptable lengths. I was wrong. Going back I found that 
one of the essays had the words only five times in twelve 
pages and the other, only once throughout. It is, however, a 
familiar idea that once sensitized to a word one runs into it all 
the time (once a day? twice a week? three times a month?). 
In my case I am continuously irritated by essays that have 
sentence after sentence leading off with the name of a scholar 
followed by his idea. Let me try some variations on the 
immediately following verb, both elegant and inelegant: 

Elegant: avers, conjectures, find credible, hazards 
the notion, hypothesizes, notes, wonders if. 

Not elegant and not inelegant: asserts, believes, 
claims, denies, holds that, offers, says, states, writes, and 
especially, argues. 
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Driving Me Crazy! 


by The New Kid in Town 


That’s me, in my Volvo, driving around. And around. And 
Around. And now, I am ready to admit that driving around here 
is driving me crazy! I worry that one of these days I'll get so 
bamboozled during an expedition that this muddled transplant 
will end up driving all the way back to Texas before I figure out 
where I am and how to return to Lincoln. 

My husband no longer bids me, “Drive safely,” when I leave. 
Now, he shouts, “Come home!” When I do finally reappear, he 
quizzes me, “Did you have an excursion (accomplished my 
errands in an orderly fashion), or an adventure (got lost)?” I 
usually have to plead the Fifth Amendment. Y'all sure don’t 
make it easy for foreigners to find their way around these parts. 

Is it some strange New England belief that street signs are not 
required for travelers’ orientation? Occasionally, at an 
intersection, there will be a post with a green placard, usually 
bent in a curious direction, sometimes pointing straight up. 
But, it never seems to tell me the name of the venue I am 
currently cruising. Even if I knew the street name when I| turned 
onto its passageway, chances are that by the time I’ve gone a 
few blocks, the name has changed again anyway. 

I have learned that Weston Road in Lincoln turns into 
Lincoln Road in Weston, which has no geographic relationship 
to Lincoln Road in Lincoln, which actually leads to Wayland. 
Did the founding fathers think that it was too logical to use the 
same name for a cowpath in two neighboring towns? Or were 
they feuding and territorial and refused to continue the same trail 
name into their town just out of spite? Or were they being 
intentionally devious to confuse those redcoats when they were 
coming this way? 

It’s a good thing the Minutemen had enough foresight to 
name the route the British needed to take “Battle Road” and 
mark it clearly with big brown signs. Otherwise, the lost 
Englishmen might never have found their way to Concord. 

The worst signage occurs when the road name is painted in 
black marker on a rock. During the winter, in sheer desperation, 
I have been seen scraping snow off numerous boulders 
(numerous is an underestimation of the number of protruding 
stone formations at any given intersection) in the hopes that 
one of them may be the Rosetta stone for my journey home. 

I’ve heard the legend that all thoroughfares were originally 
cowpaths. But why didn’t the street planners override the cows’ 
wandering tendencies, and lay out the roadways in perpendicular 
fashion? There is a Zen simplicity in explaining directions by 
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using the terms north, south, east and west. However, I have 
discovered that no-one refers to these traditional designations 
because they don’t apply up here. 

I actually went to an auto parts store and bought a compass 
attachment for my windshield. I thought it would help me place 
myself with some sense of planetary alignment. I’ve tried to 
watch the orb floating around in the liquid to discern my 
heading, but it’s usually spinning so fast it looks like the balls 
tumbling around during the lottery drawing. 

When I am so totally lost that I stop to ask for directions, | 
am careful to write down exactly what I’m told. I can never 
remember the details of the instructions that will lead me to my 
destination. Here’s how most helpful directives begin. “You 
turn around and go back to the last rotary. Now pretend you're 
coming in on a watch dial at two o’clock, you want to exit so 
you'll be going out at seven-thirty. Now go down a ways until 
you come to a big elm with a branch hanging over the road 
(like there’s only one of those around here!), go just past the 
rock wall (which line every country road I’ve been down so far), 
and then you want to turn left at the white church (is there any 
other color?), follow that, it will curve and bend around a few 
times, and then you'll come to a fork in the road, at which 
point...” At which point, I tell myself, I will be completely 
lost again and have to stop another passerby for more directions. 

Despite the fact that there is a paucity of signage with actual 
street names on them, there are many other road signs which | 
find extremely offensive, and I am shocked that the local 
citizens have not gathered up their muskets in protest. Many 
areas are Clearly designated as being “Thickly Settled”. Don’t the 
residents realize they are being insulted? And even worse, 
usually the next sign clearly designates all offspring in this 
neighborhood as “Slow Children”. This type of derogatory 
labeling of young people can lead to dire consequences later on. 
To make matters even worse, these intellectually challenged 
townsfolk seem to be segregated in their religious beliefs as 
well. Near the Lincoln Mall, there is a sign which proclaims, 
“Slow Church Zone”. I am relieved that at least they find 
comfort in all worshiping together. 

I find another local sign completely disgusting and would 
definitely not tolerate living in a area that suffered a climactic 
condition called “Frost Heaves”. I haven’t seen it happen yet, 
but it must be an awful mess to clean up after it occurs. Land 
values in those areas should definitely have a lower assessment. 
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Lam also amazed by the variety of animals using the local 
roadways and how smart they must be to cross at just the area 
posted for their species. I’ve seen deer crossings, duck crossings, 
turtle crossings and even salamander crossings. However, 
several times I have had to slam on my brakes for a local group 
of turkeys that seem to cross Trapelo Road during rush hour 
with no concern for their own personal safety or mine. A 
specific crosswalk for these Thanksgiving icons has been 
constructed on Bedford Road, but a reciprocity agreement 
apparently has not been reached because when not within their 


VISIT 


DEPOT SQU ARE GALLERY home territory, these gobblers obviously don’t feel entitled to 


1837 Mass Avenue, Lexington 


use any of the other breeds posted crossing zones. 

And what about the squirrels, raccoons, skunks, and possums 
a “4c . I see littering our roads, dead, struck down in the prime of their 
twen ty eg ht exciting artists lives? Didn’t all those critters deserve their own designated 

a new show every month walkways? Why aren’t the animal signage activists protecting 
these creatures? 

Then, last week, my car-loving husband returned home 
distraught from a Rural Land Foundation meeting. He brought 
me into the garage to show me his prized BMW. Its driver’s 
side mirror was hanging by one red, electrical wire, a huge form 
had bashed in the door, and long hairy scratches scraped across 
the cracked windshield. 

“What did you hit?” I asked suspiciously. | am in constant 
fear that his civic involvement in land conservation will lead to 
violence between his board members and local developers. 

“What did I hit?” he retorted angrily, “I didn’t hit anything! A 
huge buck came out of nowhere, crashed into my side of the car 
and then leapt right over the hood and took off into the woods.” 

I had heard tall tales in Texas, but I couldn’t imagine a Bambi 
this size, leaping a BMW in a single bound. The thought that 
there was an animal sharing my stretch of paving that could 
cause $4000 damage to a large sedan made me reach to put my 
shotgun back in the rifle rack hanging in the back window of 
my pick-up truck. Fellow highwaypeople, the time has come to 
arm yourselves! Oops, I forgot, I’m not in the wild, wild West 
anymore, and they don’t make gun racks for Volvos. 

I am adjusting slowly. I now time my departures from my 
house according to the commuter rail schedule. I no longer 


MONA SAYS arrive five minutes late for every League of Women Voter's 
3 


. p meeting because I had to wait at the train crossing. But, | still 
Come in May’. haven’t decided if I am going to drive 20 m.p.h. down Lincoln 
Road like other adamant Lincolnites, so that all the traffic using 
MORE QUILTS our country backroads as their shortcut will have to slow down. 
YOUR GRANDMOTHER DIDN’T MAKE They seem mighty upset as they blast their horns letting me 
know that I’m making them late for dinner. Don’t they realize 
that being a conscientious objector makes me late, too? 
Between commuter road rage, and the Jurassic Park wildlife 


Di | la GOOCH Ting ley that I might encounter cruising Lincoln, I would sure feel braver 
if I were still packing some Texas firepower. But for now, I'm 
May 1 z= 2 8, 20 O O just keeping my eyes on my compass and watching out for all 


you citizens with IQ’s requiring specific signage. Honk if you 
see me, especially if I look lost. That’s me, driving around, and 
around, unarmed in my Swedish import. 
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A Report from DeCordova 


Emerging from many years of capital 
fundraising and building construction, the 
DeCordova Board of Trustees focused on the 
Museum’s future—both the immediate and long 
term—during the past year. Inspired by the very 
success of the New Century Campaign for 
DeCordova and the terrific critical and public 
response to our new facilities and programs, we 
began a process of institutional study, resource 
assessment, and Trustee and Staff discussion to 
organize our thinking for long range planning 
through the year 2005. 

Having established DeCordova as the 
most vital museum of contemporary American 
art in New England, new challenges are raised 
for our future. Audiences continue to expect 
innovation as well as educational engagement in 
all aspects of the Museum, School, and Sculpture 
Park. Indeed, it is the multiplicity § of 
DeCordova’s operations, reaching the public in 
so many different ways, that constitutes our 
uniqueness. 

Certainly education remains at the heart 
of the DeCordova mission. Planning focuses on 
how we may continue to build upon the strengths 
of our educational program while adapting that 
program to the learning needs and styles of 
today’s audiences. Special priority is being given 
to the DeCordova Sculpture Park, which has 
witnessed tremendous growth in terms of the 
quality and scope of sculpture installations in 


recent years. All segments of DeCordova’s 


audience relate very positively to the Sculpture 


_ Park and we want to do more to make this 
_ experience of outdoor sculpture as accessible and 


rewarding as possible, while preserving the 


_ Park’s natural environment and special sense of 


place. 

Planning for the future is especially 
appropriate as DeCordova begins the celebration 
of its 50° Anniversary this year. Originally 
opening to the public in October 1950, the year 
2000 presents a fitting opportunity both to 
celebrate the Museum’s accomplishments and to 
chart new. directions. Throughout our 
deliberations, the Board and Staff have 
reaffirmed our core commitment to our home 


community of Lincoln and to all the many 
communities that we serve throughout the region. 

As you consider this report on 
DeCordova’s activity of the past year, please join 
us in considering how far we have come in 
establishing DeCordova as “New England’s 
Contemporary Art Museum” and how far we still 
can go. 


Upcoming events at DeCordova include a 
television program and a special Lincoln morning. 

DeCordova is proud to present both the 
television program and the exhibition The 
Electronic Canvas as part of the Museum’s 50" 
Anniversary celebration. Both the broadcast and 
the exhibition versions examine the rich history of 
media art as it has developed over the past 30 years 
in New England. The broadcast dates are: 


e Sunday, April 2 at 4 pm on Channel 2 
e Sunday, April 2 at 6 pm on Channel 44 
e Thursday, April 6 at midnight on Channel 44 


Please check your local television listings for 
additional broadcast times. The exhibition will be 
on view from March 25 — April 30, 2000. 

All Lincoln residents are invited to a 
special community event on Saturday, April 1, 
2000 from 10 am to noon. This free family event 
will include creative hands-on art activities for 
children and a_ storyteller to spark their 
imaginations. In addition, family tours of the 50™ 
Anniversary exhibition Celebrating Contemporary 
Art in New England: Recent Acquisitions will be 
offered both at 10:30 am and 11 am. Pastries and 
coffee will be provided. We hope that you can join 
us for this special morning. 

If you cannot attend the April 1° event, 
remember that Lincoln residents never have to pay 
general admission to the Museum. DeCordova is 
open Tuesday-Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm and on 
selected Monday holidays. Free tours are provided 
every Wednesday and Sunday at 2 pm. For 
additional information, call 781/259-8355 or visit 
the Museum’s web site at www.decordova.org. 
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Faces of Boston 


by Judy Emmons 


A lone seagull floated across our bow, the first long- 
awaited sign of approaching land to end our seven-day trip 
across the Atlantic from Naples, Italy. On this brisk March 
day in 1945, I stood with a bunch of cheering GI's on the deck 
of the U.S. Army troopship Mariposa. We had all been away 
from home a long time. I was returning from almost two years 
with the American Red Cross during World War II in North 
Africa and Italy. The European campaign was not yet over, so 
for security reasons we had not been informed of the name of 
the harbor we were entering. Then someone shouted, "there's 
Bunker Hill Monument!" and next, the skyline of Boston, with 
the Custom House Tower and the Harbor Islands, was right in 
front of us. I was home. As I started to cry with tears of joy, 
my unexpressed love affair with this city was confirmed. 
Fifty-five years later, after much travel and visits to the homes 
of my three daughters, I am sure, though the weather may be 
nicer in California, the drivers in Houston more relaxed, and 
winter in Denver less harsh, that I am a Boston chauvinist. 

Our daughters were raised in Lincoln in the 50's and 60's. 
Their trips to the city were fewer than mine were at their age, 
due to their local schooling and the growth of suburban malls 
for shopping. When I was growing up in Winchester, my 
mother would cart my sister and me as little kids "into town" 
at the slightest whim to shop at R.H. Stearns, Crawford 
Hollidge, or Best and Co. We would see the dentist or the 
doctor, and dine at Schraffts on Tremont Street or, for a real 
spree, end up at the garden restaurant atop Filene's, where a 
string quartet gave lunch a Parisian glamour. The Boston 
Symphony, the majority of museums, and most theater all 
powerful drawing cards - were centered in the hub. The traffic 
to town on the Mystic Valley Parkway was light and people 
just parked anywhere with abandon, with few rules and no 
meters. The city was part of my everyday world. 

When the Winchester High School became so crowded that 
as a freshman I had to attend afternoon sessions, my parents 
sent me to Boston to the May School on Beacon Street (a 
finishing school that nearly finished me, but that's another 
story). There was no Storrow Drive then, but behind our 
school building - an old Victorian house - there was a small 
alley with easy access to the Charles River's grassy lawns, 
where we could gambol at lunch time. I commuted by train 
and subway until, at age 16, I drove ts school (when allowed a 
car). One day, my best friend Alice and I fearlessly rode our 
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bikes through Somerville and West Medford to school on the 
Northern Artery which parallels the then non-existent Route 
O38 

At that time, I also became familiar with East Boston, when 
my school friend Noel insisted that three of us accompany her 
after school to the little airport there, where she had a crush on 
a pilot who took people barnstorming in his Beachcraft. A 
silly, giggling bunch of girls finally found the place - now 
Logan Airport but then a vast open field with a few make-shift 
hangars and one air sock flying in the wind. 

In the absence of a boyfriend for the senior dance at school, 
I resorted to inviting my cousin, a Harvard freshman. I knew 
he would impress my classmates - maybe I wouldn't need to 
tell them he was my cousin. Marjorie, a real swinger, was 
duly impressed and, after the dance, asked if we would go for 
a drink at the Merry-Go-Round Bar in the Copley Plaza. It 
seemed like flying to the moon! When the waiter asked for 
my order, I was at a loss for words. My cousin whispered, 
"Try a Ward Eight." It was composed of creme de menthe and 
sloe gin and was just as hard to swallow as a dose of 
Robitussin would be. 

After the war, I commuted by train from Winchester to 
Boston to my new job with the publishing firm of Ginn and 
Co. in the Statler Building in Park Square. Every day I 
walked from the North Station, through the West End, over 
Beacon Hill via Bowdoin Street. It was a joy to be in this 
lively neighborhood, with its brick homes and diverse 
population. The razing in the 50's of the handsome brick 
houses in Boston's West End by the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority has since been deemed a mistake. The sign that 
now graces the high-rise apartment buildings that replaced 
those lost brick facades reads IF YOU LIVED HERE YOU'D 
BE HOME NOW. 

A few years later, as Mrs. Brad Emmons, I found myself in 
the tidiest little love nest apartment on a narrow alleyway just 
off the same Bowdoin Street that I had traversed to get to 
work. Just a short jog down the hill from the State House, it 
was a five minute walk to Brad's job at Little Brown on 
Beacon Street. Our stately old Bullfinch house, with its white 
columns and iron railings, had been elegantly remodeled into 
apartments. The ground floor home had French doors opening 
onto a large brick-walled garden. The two old ladies watching 
from a window on an upper floor shook their heads 


disapprovingly as I weeded the garden in my bulky pregnant 
state. Soon thereafter, I was pushing a carriage containing 
Ebe, our firstborn, all over Beacon Hill and shopping on 
Charles Street, where I could LEAVE HER UNATTENDED 
while I shopped inside a store without concern. I wheeled her 
to the Public Garden and sat on a bench and talked with proper 
Bostonian mothers while the kids played. 

In another redevelopment project the BRA eliminated 
Scollay Square (the back side of Beacon Hill at the bottom of 
Bowdoin Street) to build the JFK and City Hall buildings. In 
the late 40's, however, before Scollay Square disappeared, one 
of the big drawing cards of the area was the Old Howard 
Burlesque House. Every afternoon, a troupe of scantily clad 
girls would parade by our digs on their way to work. They 
lived in a seedy hotel around the corner. Harvard 
undergraduates of the day will tell of the ritual of attending 
bawdy (for that time) shows at the Old Howard. Among the 
names, Sally Rand and Ann Corio stood out. Sally did a 
wicked fan dance and Ann knew how to wiggle parts of her 


_ body with unusual grace and seduction so the boys of the day 
said. 


In 1950 when we moved to Lincoln, my limited perspective 


_ of Boston was finally opened up to the Roxbury section, 
_ where many suburban families had forebears who had owned 


elegant homes. I had never been there except to the zoo in 
Franklin Park. Then, in 1964, the Massachusetts Racial 
Imbalance Act brought about the crisis of perceived school 
segregation in the city. Churches and civil rights leaders 
turned suburban attention to Roxbury and its schools. In 
February of that year, students from Lincoln-Sudbury and the 
Lincoln schools participated in the organized "school stayout" 
in Roxbury, joining the city kids in a day of non-violent 
protest. I quote from the local Lincoln newspaper, The Fence 
Viewer: "Over One Hundred Local Adults and Children Go to 
Roxbury Freedom Schools." The article described how 
Charles Styron, local minister, held an obligatory session for 
the children to discuss reasons for attending the protest, 
supplying words and music for freedom songs such as "I Shall 
Not Be Moved" and "We Shall Overcome." The group also 


_ had instruction in non-violent techniques that would help in 


demonstrations, including "Keep your hands and arms inside 
the bus or car, do not answer taunts, look straight ahead." 
Two of our daughters joined the group and I volunteered to 
drive them home. It was scary, that day, learning my way 
around this unknown part of town. But starting shortly after 
that, the Metco program was busing kids to Lincoln, bringing 
Roxbury actively into the lives of many suburban families. 
Back in the 60's and 70's, there was the famous grandmothers' 
car pool that ferried the Metco kids who came to Lincoln 
Schools by bus - home to Roxbury after school sports late in 
the day. 

A shining tradition is one of Boston's oldest institutions, 
the Boston Symphony. Friday afternoon concerts have a 
special flavor that hasn't changed over the years. Attendees 
include perennial music lovers and serious music students. 
Looking down from the balcony a few weeks ago, the sea of 


gray and white hair - predominantly women - reflected an 
aging audience, many of whom have attended since childhood. 
Good seats are hard to come by for the Friday series, and 
coveted tickets are passed from one generation to the next in 
the same family. Some loyal attendees come on canes, 
walkers, or in wheelchairs (for which there is a reserved area 
on the ground floor). Many who drove from the suburbs in an 
earlier day now come on one of the many chartered buses 
lined up along Huntington Avenue. 

One commentary on dowdy Boston fashion which readily 
applies to a bunch of these Friday symphony ladies is: "In 
Boston they have their hats." This was confirmed when I took 
a New York friend to a Friday concert. She was appalled, 
being used to a different kind of chic. We watched one 
woman in a ratty tunic and rubber boots, another in a bonnet 
topped by an oversized posy, and a spindly octogenarian, bent 
double, shuffling along held up by her granddaughter. All had 
the assurance of people who are comfortable in this city of 
which they have pride. That day, Haitinck conducted the 
Mahler Seventh Symphony in an electrifying performance. 
The crowd rose as a body at the conclusion in an uproar of 
appreciation. Another jewel in the crown of this fair city. 

But enough of this reminiscing. I still have plenty more to 
take in around the city. How about South Boston, Chelsea, the 
South End or the North End? Each of Boston's neighborhoods 
and institutions has a unique character all its own. I can't wait 
for the post Big Dig era-if I can live that long. ® 


The Old South by Mary Terrell 


The hot brick kitchen is gone 

grass and weeds in bloom fill 

the rectangle outline where once 

there was a dirt floor with bare 

foot prints of African women 

preparing meals and cooking vegetables 
in large iron pots over an open fire 
and turning a skinned lamb 

with a rod through its body above the heat 
sizzling and spitting searing fat .... 
When the food was cooked 

arranged on platters 

it was carried out of the kitchen 

into the night air across the grass 

to the basement of Drayton Hall 

up the narrow circular stairway 

and served to their owners 
inacandle-lit dining room 

Heat emanated from the slaves 

the dinner did not cool .... 


copyright 2000 Mary Terrell 2) 
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The Town Speaks in the Year 2000 


From the Moderator 


by John French 


While there have been calls in other towns to radically change the Town Meeting form of government or do away 
with it entirely, on the assumption that it is not representative and is cumbersome with arcane procedures, not surprisingly I 
believe otherwise with respect to Lincoln’s Town Meeting. It is a time of coming together of a larger group of citizens than 
gathers at any other time during the year (except for the July 4th parade!) and presents an opportunity for all citizens to have 
a direct say in the operation of the Town’s government, and to hear from and question their elected and appointed officials. It 
has been my experience that on the whole Town Meeting brings out our better selves, where people (including town officials) 
can disagree without being disagreeable, and at the end of the day (or days!) accept the decisions of the majority vote with 
good grace and a recognition that the collective judgment of the meeting is very likely to be the wiser course of action. Thus 
I urge as many citizens as possible to make the effort to attend Town Meeting and participate on Saturday, March 25. 

This year, as a reminder for old hands, and for the information of newer citizens, I have arranged to have posted 
some notes about Town Meeting procedures on the Lincoln Home Page maintained by “The Lincoln Independent,” Neil 
Feinberg’s on-line town newspaper. To reach this go to http://lincoln-ma.com/moderator. htm. 

In an attempt to make the proceedings more user friendly we will have a number of headsets available this year for 
anyone who has difficulty hearing the speakers. Also, if anyone needs transportation to the Town meeting, the League of 
Women Voters will be happy to arrange it. Those wishing this help should call Rhonda Swain (259-0101). The League is 
also hoping to arrange to have daycare available again this year on Saturday at the Hartwell School. Information about this 
will be distributed by the League at a later date. 

On a separate, but related subject, there are a number of regular appointments made by the Moderator — most 
notably members of the Finance Committee and Capital Planning Committee and the Town’s representative to Minuteman 
Regional School Committee. Also, from time to time Town Meeting votes to create special Committees for a particular 
purpose and requests the Moderator to appoint members. Consequently I am always happy to have names of willing 
candidates who would like to be considered for future appointment. Serving on Town committees is an excellent way to 
learn more about the Town, meet new people, and to contribute talents unknown to me of which I’m sure there are many in 
the Town. The time commitment varies, but it shouldn’t be under-estimated. The interaction with other committee members 
can be enjoyable and stimulating. Please let me know by mail (Box 6303) or by phone (259-9548) or through Town Hall of 
any suggestions of possible candidates — yourself or others. 


Reflections of a Selectman 


As time passes and we look back on past Annual Reports, it is interesting to find how little the Town’s agenda changes 
from year to year. The particular subjects may come in different clothing but the context is generally similar - road projects, 
conservation issues, zoning bylaw considerations, HATS and the like. Through it all, what is predominant is our continuing 
concern with the Town’s changing character and the need to hang on to our heritage and history. 

We need to reflect for a moment that time does not stand still, and thus change is inevitable. What is critical is the way we 
may be able to control the change and mitigate or moderate its more radical aspects. No community in history has ever 
managed to withstand the tide of the times - the successful ones navigated the current more skillfully than others and thus 
remained the masters of their destiny. We need only to look at some of the historical precedents, in this country and in others, 
to recognize that this is so. The less successful communities stood fast at the gates, but were eventually overwhelmed, with 
frequently disastrous results. 

Our Board of Selectmen have completed yet another year of work and have upheld the principle of conserving our land for 
the benefit of future generations. Conservation is alive and well in Lincoln. Of course there were other more vexatious issues, 
such as tax equity, our continuing fight with Massport, traffic and our roads, zoning to control overly large homes on 
inappropriately sized lots, to name just a few. 

I have always enjoyed the cooperative spirit which in part is what makes this Town unique, a spirit which also motivates 
the interaction on our Board. But it is time to pass to other fields of endeavor and make room for another person, a different 
set of views. For me it has been a great pleasure - to labor on behalf of my fellow citizens and return to the community some 
of the support and help it has offered me through the years. 

One parting thought. Let us strive well for our Town, but let us also hold out our fellowship to the surrounding 
communities with whom, together, we make up the greater conurbation of metropolitan Boston. Let us not think of ourselves 
as an island in a hostile sea, even a fortress, but rather as a citizenry who is willing to provide the necessary leadership by its 
vision to others, as it has always done in the past. 


Peter C. Sugar, Chair 
Lincoln Board of Selectmen 
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Me and the Planning Board _ by Palmer Faran 


Neil Feinberg was right. Ronald Reagan was in office when I first came to the Planning Board, and the United 
States was in the midst of a recession. Now we are beginning a new century and it's time for me to bow out. 

During these past thirteen years, the town and the Planning Board have seen many changes. The boom of the 90's 
continues, leading to the trend toward larger houses replacing the smaller ones of the 50's and 60's, and leading to the concern 
that the landscape of the town would change, from rural to suburban. During this time the Planning Board has tried to keep 
true to what we believe the town has wanted: maintain this rural character, while still adapting to the future. 

This process takes time. All of us are members of additional committees: HATS, Cambridge Water- shed, Historic 
District Commission, and others. Also there are the committees established to deal with specific issues, such as the South 


Lincoln area. 


The town has been fortunate in its volunteers, who work hard and suffer outrageous slings and arrows. Over the 
years, the Planning Board has managed to control the changes that have inevitably occurred, and I have confidence that it will 


do so in the future. 


However, our Planning Board meetings are not always grim and stressful. One of the requirements for the Board is 
a sense of humor. It is an unacknowledged rule that at least one member of the Board must keep a sense of humor while the 


rest of us are in a stupor. 


Occasionally at some of the longer meetings, coffee is available in a thermos on a side table. 


One embattled 


applicant suggested lacing the coffee with brandy. So far we have not succumbed (although that might have helped last year 


at some of the more contentious meetings on Article 7). 


During the O.J. Simpson trial (you remember that, don't you...the infamous black glove?), a black work glove 
streaked with red paint appeared on the floor of the Planning Board office before a meeting. No one laid claim to it, but 
everyone who arrived that night stopped dead in their tracks at the sight. 

Not too long ago, at a public hearing in the Donaldson Room, a member of the audience produced a knapsack of 
spent lead bullets. He proceeded to dump them on the table in front of the Board members, with the warning "If you touch 


them, don't lick your fingers. They're highly toxic!" 
Well, we do have a few chuckles. 
And now... that's all folks! 


The Lincoln Public Library 
The Greatest Show on Earth 


QUICK!! Where can you attend drop-in database 
training on Monday evenings; preschool story time on 
Tuesday mornings, "Trinkets or Treasure" lecture at a 


- Wednesday coffee hour; "Terrific Twos" stories, music, and 


movement on Thursdays and scintillating book group 
discussion on Friday mornings? All this and much, much 
more takes place for your education and enjoyment at the 
Lincoln Public Library. 

Besides providing the town with the usual library 
services, the Lincoln Library has a weekly assortment of 
associated educational and recreational programs that appeal 
to all ages. Above and beyond the weekly fare, the library, 
often with the support of the Friends of the Lincoln Public 
Library, has special programs for both adults and children 
which bring in guest speakers and performing artists. 

In 1999 the library sponsored over 300 programs 
attended by some 7500 patrons of all ages. Some of the most 
popular programs are the various book discussion groups. 
Assistant Library Director, Ellen Sisco, has been the woman 
behind the book groups since their inception. This year, its 
twentieth year, the Friday Morning Book Group is reading 
mysteries ranging from Rebecca, that old Daphne Du Maurier 
favorite, to Arturo Perez Reverte's Seville Communion. The 
Wednesday Evening Book Discussions focus on recently 
published books such as Honey Thief by Elizabeth Graver or 


Tom Brokaw's Greatest Generation. The special Wednesday 
evening discussions in March and April on books, poetry, and 
videos concerning Provence and Cornwall are in preparation 
for Library Friends' trips to both of those destinations in May. 
New members or drop-ins are always welcome to join any of 
these discussion groups. 

One of the most recent special programs at the 
library was the Music and Dance of Paraguay. The 
Fernandez-Bogado family played to a standing-room only 
crowd in the Tarbell Room on February Sth as part of the 
Winter Carnival activities. This Paraguayan family with 
three-school age children is spending the year in Cambridge 
while the father Benjamin, is on a journalist's fellowship at 
Harvard. Wife, Lizza Bogado, is a well-known Paraguayan 
singer. Juan Pablo, 16, accompanied his mother on the 
Paraguayan harp while Santiago, 13, played the guitar and 
daughter Jessica, 10, performed the bottle dance. Benjamin 
told the audience a bit about their little- known South 
American country's history and music as Lizza's melodious 
voice shared perennial favorites such at "Guantanamera" and 
"Blowing in the Wind" as well as many types of Paraguayan 
songs in both Spanish and Guarani--the native language of 
Paraguay. The audience was superbly responsive and kept up 
with a steady clapping to the music as well as with the 
singing of a Spanish chorus to one of the songs. When 
Jessica danced with an unattached wine bottle on her head 
and managed to keep it there while lying down twice on the 
floor, the audience was amazed--no fidgety children here! 
And just another successful program enjoyed by Lincolnites 
of all ages at their very special library. 
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Cemetery Commission 


The Lincoln Cemeteries are non-sectarian and the 
obligation of the Commission is to provide an atmosphere of 
safety, quiet and respect. Our efforts these last few years 
have been to develop a strategy for systematic maintenance. 

In 1998 we hired Vanasse Hangen Brustlin, Inc to 
inventory all the trees. The tree location and size have been 
plotted onto the base cemetery plans provided by the 
commission, For each cemetery there is a matrix list of the 
inventory. Each tree in each of the cemeteries is listed, with 
comments on their condition. The inventory also provides 
strategies and landscape design 

The report also provides strategies and landscape design for 
each cemetery; The Lexington Cemetery is the conservation 
land, woodland, and farmland, Maintaining views into the 
adjacent open spaces and woodlands are important to maintain 
the expansive feel of the cemetery, and its rural character. 

This leads to our next effort, which will be to replace the 
Arborvitae tree in the arborvitae cemetery. Some have 
outgrown their situation many are distorted in shape and many 
of the storm-damaged tress have been or soon will be 
removed. Another need to be studied is the environmental 
damage to the marble memorials. 

A future project is the cemetery at Bemis Hall. The 
Meeting House Cemetery could have some limited planting of 
native shade tress to eventually replace the large trees on the 
site. In this way the present character of large shade trees in 
the lawn will be maintained for the future. 

The Cemetery pamphlet of Rules & Regulations emphasize 
that Lincoln cemeteries represent the care and concern of 
many people over the years. The natural rural quality is to be 
treasured and protected by owners and visitors alike. 

The cemeteries are not public parks. Tread lightly and 
honor the dead. 


Minuteman Regional 
High School 


Often-Asked Questions about the Proposed Assisted 
Living Community at Minuteman Regional High School 


Q. How will this Facility benefit Lincoln Seniors? 

A. Lincoln Seniors will have priority access to the 116 
apartments and the quality care provided by Marriott. 
They will be able to easily avail themselves of Minuteman 
services at the School: bakery, restaurant, Cambridge 
Savings Bank, store, beauty and barber salon, and a wide 
variety of adult education classes. There will be a fund 
available to help subsidize Lincoln Seniors who qualify. 


Q. How will this Facility benefit the Town of Lincoln? 
A. The Assisted Living Community is estimated to 
generate approximately $140,000 annually in tax revenue 
paid to Lincoln. This Facility and its attendant educa- 
tional programs will attract more students to Minuteman, 
thus lowering Town assessments. 


Q. How will this Facility benefit Minuteman Regional 
High School? 
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A. In addition to adding significant educational resourc- 
es, and training facilities that would serve a large percent- 
age of the student population, Marriott has agreed to pay 
the School a sum of money which will be used to im- 
prove, upgrade, or build new classroom space, a pressing 
need at this time. 


Q. How will this Facility benefit Minuteman students? 
A. Because 40% of the students at Minuteman major in 
Hospitality and Health Services, an Assisted Living 
Community will provide classroom space and career 
training in Certified Nursing Assistant, Business Manage- 
ment, Culinary Arts, Electrical Engineering, HVAC. 
Vehicle Maintenance, Cosmetology, and Landscaping. 


Q. Can the facility ever be used for a purpose other than 
an Assisted Living Community in partnership with 
Minuteman? 

A. No. The property is not being rezoned away from its 
educational purpose. Therefore, any use other than 
assisted living would need to be approved by both the 
Town and the Minuteman School Committee. 


Q. Why didn’t Minuteman go to its district towns for a 
bond issue instead of building an Assisted Living Facility 
in order to get money for new classrooms? 

A. In 16 disparate communities, with differing financial 
needs, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to pass a 
bond issue that all district towns would approve. 


Q. Why did Minuteman choose to build an Assisted 
Living Facility in this area? 

A. Because it would provide much-needed capital for 
classroom expansion, while uniquely serving growing 
needs in the surrounding communities where there is an 
increasing population of elderly residents. 


Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High 
School Musings 


by Renel Fredriksen, School Committee Member 


School Committee business is often dry and rote. The 
budget, MCAS testing, faculty contracts, and building 
concerns take up much of our time. It is easy, at our meetings, 
to forget for the moment that our children are the reason we 
are there. But our children, and the children of Sudbury, are 
active and present in force. They are growing - mentally and 
physically. 


Our children are active, usually happy, and always 
learning. In recent months, students at L-S have taken part in 
an Amnesty International Benefit Concert, a Dance Troupe 
Recital, the Holly Speech Festival, Massachusetts Girls and 
Women in Sports Day, have raised money for the families of 
the six Worcester firefighters, performed “Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,” in addition to a full curriculum. 


It is also easy, living in Lincoln, to mentally place L-S at 
the fringe of our consciousness, as it is beyond the fringe of 
our town boundary. But it is our school, although 


geographically in Sudbury. Our teenagers take advantage of 
all it offers, and feel ownership. Their world expands as they 
move from Brooks to the high school - a small preparation for 
the next big step. 


The physical plant is in need of repair and expansion, as 
you are well aware. There has been much written and spoken 
about the condition of the building and the need for expansion. 
It’s all true. On a recent visit, I observed students racing 
between classes, dodging barrels placed in the halls to catch 
drips from the leaking roof. During mid-year exams this 
January, review periods were cancelled, as there was 
insufficient space in the building for both exams and review. 
This is an obvious loss for our kids. 


But learning does go on. Our kids dodge the barrels placed 
in their way, and grow into adulthood. After four years at the 
high school, we send them off, as prepared as we can make 
them, to the rest of their lives. 


Our high school is a wonderful place to spend those four 
years. Don’t be strangers. As citizens of Lincoln, I invite you 
to visit - call the office and arrange a class audit as weil. 
Bring an umbrella. 


Recreation Committee - 
Highlights of 1999 


The Recreation Department ended its operating year on 
target. Total revenues from programs were $216,575 while 
operating expenses were $232,363. This left a total annual 
cost to the town of $15,788 versus last year’s operating 
revenue surplus. 

Administratively, the Recreation Committee will continue 
to pursue alternative financing and funding vehicles for 
activities when and where possible. The Committee will 
continue to review its short and long term objectives and 
refine them as needed during the upcoming year. Debra 
Haiduven’s leadership and skills have insured that the 
Department continues to meet the expectations of the 
Committee. Overall, the wide variety of programs and 
services offered to the community experienced good 
attendance and acceptance. 

The Codman Pool served the community with another 
very successful season. Total family memberships at the Pool 
numbered 258. Dan Pereira and his staff successfully oversaw 
operations while supporting an all-time high number of 
memberships. The Codman Swim Team participated in the 
Minuteman League and will be hosting the championships 
next summer. 

In response to demand from members and parents, a new 
canopy was added onto the patio by the shallow end of the 
pool. It has been received positively. The Codman Trust 
funded this addition. 

The pool serves as a great place for healthy exercise while 
many learn the sport of swimming for safety, fun and 
competition. Many of you or your children have learned to 
swim at this facility. It has naturally become a place for 
friends and neighbors to spend time together during the 
summer. Dorothy Codman would be proud of the way her 


vision and gift has served the community through the years. 
We are coming to a critical point and must prepare for the 
pool’s future in Lincoln. 

The design of the Codman Pool has a life expectancy of 25 
to 35 years and it has just completed its 27" year of operation. 
In lieu of this we have introduced and received support for a 
warrant article that will fund an engineering study during this 
fiscal year. This study will help us determine the wisest and 
most prudent expenditure of future monies on the pool. The 
study should also help us build a time line for the remainder 
of the pool’s usable life so that strategic planning 
(engineering and financial) can be accomplished. We will 
update the town as information is developed. 

The Lincoln Summer Day Camp continues to be the 
department's largest undertaking. Enrollment has been 
maintained at high levels with 496 camper slots filled this 
year. 

All campers participated in Red Cross swim lessons at the 
Codman Pool, arts and crafts, sports, trips and one session 
included a camp-wide talent show. The camps long time 
director, Susan Callum was on maternity leave for the 
summer. The assistant director, Lisa Scott, filled in for the 
summer and succeeded in delivering a quality 6-week 
program. 

The Recreation Department introduced the first-ever 
Adventure Week after the day camp was completed. This 
week involved day trips to Mount Monadnock, Canobie Lake, 
white water rafting and kayaking. The parent and child 
feedback was so favorable it will be offered again next 
summer! 

The town’s sports fields were an area of extreme focus for 
the Recreation Department once again. Problems with the 
quality of engineering work delayed the opening and use of 
the Codman Field. Frost damage required work at the town 
hall field. Not having complete use of these 2 fields has 
caused the remaining fields to be used daily from the 
beginning of April through the end of February. 

The summer’s drought caused havoc and ever-increasing 
use took its toll on the already stressed turf. In short, the 
department members spent many hours in maintenance mode 
for another season. The responsibility of managing the fields 
has become a major resource challenge to the department. 

In response to this challenge we will be increasing 
aeration, seeding, irrigation and fertilization during the 
upcoming season in an attempt to bolster the field’s ground 
cover. We are working to develop and implement a schedule 
for field usage and resting. We hope to manage with the same 
number of fields we have today and still see positive results 
on their surfaces. This will be watched carefully and a 
proposal for additional field space may be generated if the 
situation does not improve. 

The town is proud of its six clay tennis courts that are 
available for residents and their guests. The tennis committee, 
headed by Betty Smith, nas been involved in developing town 
wide tournaments and tennis socials. Volunteers have spent 
many hours on the courts preparing them and putting them to 
rest for the winter. 
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Tennis stickers are sold to support the high maintenance 
costs for opening the courts. Anyone who plays on a tennis 
team, takes lessons or plays on the courts recreationally is 
responsible for purchasing a sticker. Tennis Membership 
accounts numbered 191 for the year. 

The Recreation Department will complete its audit of the 
town’s playgrounds this year. Repairs will be planned as 
items are identified. 


John Dumont — Chairman, Recreation Committee 


Mrs. Composite’s First Visit 
to the Council on Aging 


I was sitting at my desk at the COA the other day 
when a new face appeared at my door. She quickly introduced 
herself as Mrs. Composite (a purely fictional character made 
up to represent many of the challenges presented to us daily.) 

I invited Mrs. Composite to sit down and chat. She 
told me that she was very new to town, having moved to 
Lincoln to live near her son. She was recently widowed, did 
not drive, and had not yet made any connections other than 
family. We talked about her needs and I soon found out that 
she needed to find a doctor, and that, although she took several 
medicines, her medical insurance did not cover prescriptions. 
She also said that she would need some help with personal 
care and household chores. She was worried about being able 
to afford her home heating bills. She had an income of 
$14,000 per year. 

First, we reviewed options of area doctors and 
hospitals so that Mrs. Composite could make an informed 
physician. As she also needed a podiatrist, made an 
appointment for one of the free COA podiatry clinics. We 
also made an appointment with Julie Pugh, one of our SHINE 
(Serving Health Insurance Needs of Elders) counselors, in 
order that she might apply for the Senior Pharmacy Program 
(a state funded program that provides up to $1,250 in 
prescriptions benefits per year). I made a referral to 
Minuteman Home Care (a non-profit agency with state and 
federal funding) for personal care and household help. 

We made an appointment with Liz King, in order to 
apply for Fuel Assistance (a state and federally funded 
program for help with home heating bills). We also made an 
appointment with Al Avery, who does free income tax 
preparation for seniors at the COA. 

Mrs. Composite needed to got to the COA for these 
multiple appointments, as well as to the doctor and shopping, 
so I set her up with rides from LINC (our volunteer driver 
program). I gave Mrs. Composite a copy of our newsletter 
and told her of the many opportunities for exercise, social 
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and educational programs, support groups, trips, etc.. She 
laughed at me and said that, with all of these appointments, 
she would have no time left for fun. However, she hoped that 
next month she would have the time to join us and make new 
friends. 


Housing Commission 


by Betty-Jane Scheff 


Housing is the ‘turn-of-the-century’ topic in urban cities, 
suburban towns and rural villages. Employees of Boston can 
no longer afford to live in the city. Lincoln town employees 
can not purchase a home in our town. Our children and our 
senior citizens can not find suitable housing within our 
borders. 

Lincoln's housing stock has been experiencing tremendous 
pressure from regional growth and prosperity. The desirability’ 
of Lincoln is due to proximity to business, cultural and 
academic centers, a reputation for excellent schools, and the 
success of Lincoln's plan to preserve open space and its rural 
character. This desirability, coupled with a limited supply of 
housing stock and buildable land, has pushed housing prices to 
extraordinary levels. 

While much of the discussion revolves around escalating 
housing costs there are other aspects of the housing problem. 
Lincolnites speak of maintaining Lincoln’s rural character and 
small town identity. An essential element of small town living 
is the diversity of residents--young and old, with varied jobs 
and professions, racial, ethnic and educational backgrounds. 
This diversity is possible only if there is varied housing stock: 
rental and purchase; small, medium and large houses; historic, 
older and new construction. | 

Our senior citizens should not have to move to Lexington, 
Concord or Westwood to find appropriate housing. They 
should be able to stay in Lincoln. As a community we lose 
when our long time older residents have to move elsewhere. 
The community is also poorer when our children cannot 
remain in town or, having established their family cannot 
move back. 

The Housing Commission is working towards the 
development of a South Lincoln Overlay District which woul 
enable the Planning Board to work with property owners t 
develop innovative housing options. We also see the Assist 
Living facility at Minuteman VoTech filling a need whic 
would enable Lincoln Seniors to remain a part of our town. 
We expect to work with the Lincoln Foundation to preserve 
some of our smaller houses. 

During the past three decades, through innovative zonin, 
and land acquisition, we developed a variety of housin 
options: Lincoln Woods, Battle Road Farm, the Ryan Estates, 
clustered housing and condominium communities. The 
challenge for the next decade is to find new creative ways 10 
maintain our diversity. 


12 


meen NING FOR OFFICE 


We asked Sara Mattes and Margaret Marsh to send us a piece that details why they want to run for Selectman and also address one 


or more of these issues. 


(1) The proposal for the liquor license in Lincoln 


(2) There is a plan for remodeling South Lincoln. Do you think in the light of the current activity in North Lincoln that a plan 
should be drawn up for North Lincoln? What do you see as the future of North Lincoln? Should there be a master plan for all of 


Lincoln? 


(3) Lincoln is fortunate to have a lot of Conservation land. In the future do you foresee that this land would be put into other uses 
and what might they be? Parcels of land under conservation easement are due to expire in the near future. Please comment. 


From Margaret Marsh 


Why Run for Selectman? 

It is a long-standing ambition - not a recent idea. I 
believe firmly that Town Meeting government is the best form of 
government, and after having had experience on other Boards 
and Committees, I would like to put this experience to further use 
and continue to serve the town in a new job that has a long 
history. 


(1) Liquor License 
It is recognized, I think, that a restaurant cannot survive 
here unless it can serve at least wine and beer, and this necessity, 
in turn necessitates a license. While one can sympathize with 
those who long for a small such restaurant, I am persuaded that 
_1n order to survive; a restaurant must be sizable and so good that 
it draw many customers from outside. That means traffic. We 
don't need more traffic. We can go to other restaurants. 


(2) North Lincoln 
Much thought should go into North Lincoln with its 2A 
traffic, remaining farm space, reduced resident element and the 
much-improved visage of the Park. A plan for its future should 
benefit from the South Lincoln experience and it is to be hoped 
for, but the clear and present danger to this present danger and 
entity is Massport and the commercial development of Hanscom. 


(3) Conservation Land 
I hope that Lincoln's conservation land remains in the 
' uses now permitted - open space, farming, passive recreation. 


' From Sara Mattes 

_ When my husband and I moved to Lincoln 25 years ago, 
we were drawn to the land — the open space, the woodlands, 

_ and the working farms. We were delighted to find this piece 

| of pastoral heaven so close to our work and academic pursuits. 


Little time passed before we found ourselves drawn into 
the community of immediate neighbors on Conant Rd. Our 
horses led us to the community of fellow horsemen and the 
Lincoln 4H. Within the year, we had attended Bemis lectures, 
our very first Town Meeting, and a town wide conference. 
We were given our first taste of "the Lincoln Way" and we 
were hooked. There was no turning back. We accepted our 
fate — a long and happy tenure in Lincoln. Now, proud 
property owners of both a home on Conant Rd. and a sheltered 
spot beside a favorite trail in the Lincoln Cemetery, we have 
become "lifers". 

Throughout my 25 years in Lincoln, I have been involved 
in a variety of volunteer activities and have held both elected 
and appointed Town offices. I have proven my commitment 
to developing policy and leadership that will work to preserve 
and protect Lincoln’s vision of small town, rural character. 
My range of experience in Lincoln, and my experience in state 
and national politics leads me to believe that I can best serve 
to preserve Lincoln’s vision at this time as a Selectmen. 

A central feature of our unique character is our 
conservation land- agricultural land, woodlands and wetlands. 
We have been blessed by centuries of responsible stewardship 
which valued the land. Past generations made sacrifices to 
conserve, and I believe we have a responsibility to continue 
that heritage. To that end, I believe we must insure that all 
Town held conservation land remain in permanent 
conservation. Jn addition, as privately held conservation 
restrictions expire, we must commit to insuring that land also 
be held in conservation for future generations. 

While we have been relatively successful in preserving a 
significant portion of Lincoln’s landscape, we cannot prevent 
the impact of regional growth and a changing population. But 
we can find creative ways to manage change. 

The proposed changes for the redevelopment of South 
Lincoln is an example of Lincoln’s creative problem solving. 
The US Postal Service demanded a change and Lincoln chose 
to see this external pressure as an opportunity to manage 
change to its advantage. Through an innovative design 
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FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


¢ Large selection of wood frames ¢ Complete line of Nielsen 
metal frames * Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums ¢ 
Unbeatable Prices * Fast Service 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


by Norman 
Levey 


reg 101539 


Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 
concentration and breathing. 


House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 


(781) 259 0855 
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process, a group of 120 citizens designed a variety of "master 
dream schemes" for the South Lincoln Business district. The 


public planning/design process gave the Planning Board and | 
the Rural Land Foundation direction for a redesign of the | 


Lincoln Mall. This public process also gave the Conservation 


Commission the direction to propose protection of our | 


agricultural heritage through a permanent conservation 
restriction for Codman land. Proposals for the redevelopment 
of the Lewis Street/Farney/Ridge Road area are still under 
consideration and should reach further definition in the 
coming year. 


The planning discussions also articulated a need to expand } 
places and opportunities for our citizens to make connections | 


to community. The thought of the return of a restaurant to 
Lincoln Crossing brings back fond memories for many of us. 
But recent hearings before the Selectmen regarding the power 
to grant liquor licenses raise many serious concerns. It was 
clear that this question would require further exploration and 
deliberation. 

The citizen participation in an open and inclusive process 


used to develop preliminary plans for South Lincoln are more 
_ creative and flexible that a typical master plan. While it takes 
more time and effort to facilitate citizen participation, I 
believe it produces a better outcome and enthusiastically 


endorse its continuation. 
In the last 25 years, I have worked with groups at a national 
state and local level to find creative solutions to complex 


| problems such as many of the ones we face today. I believe 


the knowledge I have gained through my years of experience 


in Lincoln and my past success in leading groups to consensus 
_ will serve the town well. 
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OuR 26TH YEAR OF 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Natural and Organic Foods 
Certified Organic Fresh Produce Exclusively 
Available daily! 

Spices and Herbs 

Natural Vitamins and Supplements 
Homeopathic Remedies 

Natural Health and Beauty Aids 

Foods for Special Diets 

Organic Wines 

Hundreds of Books on Nutrition and Health 
Cookbooks on Natural Foods and 

International Cuisines 3 
Unusual Groceries from Many Countries 


CONCORD SPICE & GRAIN 


HEALTH FOODS ¢ GOURMET FOODS 
ORGANIC FRUITS & VEGETABLES ¢ ORGANIC WINES 


89-93 Thoreau Street, Concord MA; (978)369-1535 (800)244-1535 
Open 7 days, including Thursday evenings and Sunday afternoons 


Lee Weaver 


~ WE’RE IN THE NYNEX YELLOW PAGES ~ 


Photographs of Children 


40 Brook Road Acton 978-263-8550 or 781-259-0749 
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fine coffees & teas...baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-4:00 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 


Stories to Sell! Stories to Tell! 


If you visited DeCordova for Telling Stories with Pictures: The Art of . 
Children’s Book Illustration and enjoyed our celebration of children’s book 
illustrators, come visit The Store @ DeCordova for our children’s book sale! 
We will have many of the books featured in the exhibition on sale to clear a 
little space in our closets. You can expand your children’s library and have 
new stories to share with them. From old favorites to fabulous innovators, 
these offerings will give you some new stories to tell! 


April 15 — April 23 


The Store @ DeCordova 


51 Sandy Pond Road, Lincoln, MA 
781/259-8692 
www.decordova.org 
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Become a Member of Codman Community Farms 


Support the Farm to Keep Lincoln Green! 
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Membership Information: 


[] Single Membership $40 entitles you to garden plot registration, special classes and events 
at the Farm for members, and free admission for one person to the Harvest Fair. 


[] Family Membership $75 entitles you to all of the above plus Harvest Fair admission for 
your immediate family. 


[] Associate $125 [] Supporting $250 [J Sustaining $500 LJ Patron $1,000 


entitles you to all of the above plus two tickets to the Harvest Feast upon request. 
Send your membership to: Codman Community Farms ¢ P.O. Box 292 * Lincoln, MA 01773 * Ph. 781-259-0456 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 


Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


P. O. Box 339 145 Lincoln Rd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5om 
781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.clarkgallery.com 


THE BULK RATE 
LINCOLN REVIEW] & 5 ?ostact 


PAID 
P.O.BOX 6245 LINCOLN, MA 


LINCOLN, MA 01773-6245 } PERMIT No. 37 


Postal Patron 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


Printed by: 


Waltham Printing 
Services, Inc. 


A Full-Service Printer 


Full Prepress Capabilities 

1-4 Color Printing 

Full Bindery Services 

RUSH Services Available 

Fast Quoting by Fax, Phone or E-Mail 
Volume Discounts 


Special Billing Options 
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Free Storage of Your Printed Materials 


1275 Main Street « Waltham, MA 02451-1700 
Tel: 781/891-1945 800/698-1945 ¢ Fax: 781/647-4473 
wps@walthamprinting.com ¢ www.walthamprinting.com 
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Become a Member of Codman Community Farms 


Support the Farm to Keep Lincoln Green! 


Membership Information: 


[] Single Membership $40 entitles you to garden plot registration, special classes and events 
at the Farm for members, and free admission for one person to the Harvest Fair. 


[.] Family Membership $75 entitles you to all of the above plus Harvest Fair admission for 
your immediate family. 


[] Associate $125 (] Supporting $250 [] Sustaining $500 [J Patron $1,000 


entitles you to all of the above plus two tickets to the Harvest Feast upon request. 


Send your membership to: Codman Community Farms ¢ P.O. Box 292 * Lincoln, MA 01773 « Ph. 781-259-0456 
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Dear Readers, \. 

Lincoln is still recovering from its annual marathon town meeting, dedicating 
historic rocks/markers and planting those perennials. Our local tractors have 
begun their trek through town (anything to slow traffic!) and the fields show the 
results. Soccer is at its peak and families scurry to sign up kids for last minute 
spots at camp. 


Our cover this month begins a new series for the Review; a look at our 
budding young artists in the Lincoln schools. Keep an eye open in future issues 
for your favorite youngsters’ masterpiece. Thanks to Sue Ludden at Lincoln 
School for encouraging these still life studies. 

The tennis courts are open, can Codman Pool be far behind? Enjoy this oasis 
that we live in, for steamy summer Is just around the corner. 
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THE LINCOLN REVIEW welcomes articles 
and letters from its readers. We are 
dedicated to publishing pieces about Lincoln 
for Lincolnites and accept features, short 
stories, and poems. We strive for diversity 
of content and like to publish the news 
behind the news. We do not refuse individual 
opinions by interested parties, whether or 

not THE LINCOLN REVIEW agrees. 
Photographs and art work may also be 
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is given by the editors. Please enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope with each submission. 


Susie Hunter, Former Lincoln Resident Helps Build Careers 


in Horticulture 


by Susie Hunter 


In the Fall of 1999, Minute Man Arc for Human Services, 
Inc. (a human service agency providing services to infants and 
toddlers at risk for developmental delays and individuals of all 

ages with specific developmental disabilities and_ their 
families), launched an exciting new vocational opportunity in 
the field of horticulture. With the support of Susie Hunter, a 
Horticultural Therapist and former Lincoln resident, a team of 
| five individuals and a job coach began the process of learning 
to care for plants! 
With a small budget, an eight x twelve foot area in the 
_agency’s Vocational Services Center was transformed into a 
horticultural training site. Table and storage units were 
contributed; lattice walls were hung; and a three-tired artificial 
_ light stand was purchased to provide a growing space. A make 
| shift nursery was born! Using the agency’s indoor plants, the 
crew developed their horticultural skills. 
A bit of history. The therapeutic and rehabilitative powers 
of the garden were first noted in this country by Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, a signer of the Declaration of Independence. Early in 
the 19 century, Rush noticed that patients from various 
mental health institutions who worked in the farm fields 
experienced improved physical and mental health compared to 
those patience who received traditional treatment only. 
Following World War I, the benefits of treating patients with 


Greenhouse work at Arena Farm, Concord, MA 
from left to right: Job coach, crew member and Nat Arena 


physical disabilities were recognized. With the tremendous 
number of wounded returning from war, horticulture was used 
in VA Hospital for recreational and vocational purposes. In 
1972 The American Horticultural Therapy Association, the 
first professional organization for horticultural therapy, was 
established. 

Now back in Concord. By the end of February, the small 
space at the Day Services Center had bloomed into a mass of 
greenery, the horticulture team from Minute Man Arc was 
ready to market their skills commercially and had developed a 
product line that they were selling in Minute Man’s 
Marketplace. 

In March of 2000, the crew had outgrown their small space 
in the Day Services Center and needed a larger space to in 
which to work. Arena and Verrill Farms were approached 
regarding potential greenhouse work for the horticulture crew. 
Happily, Nat Arena and Steve Verrill were willing to give the 
crew a try. March is typically a “crunch” time for 
greenhouses with many tasks to be done in a relatively short 
timeframe. The first day on the job, the crew was asked to 
place plastic inserts into trays in preparation for planting. 
They were given a set of 200 inserts and trays and a four-hour 
time frame to complete the task. After a brief demonstration, 
the crew started working. An hour and half later, they had 
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Ristorante e Bar 
Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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completed 300 sets and, needless to say, the job coach and 
crew-members were ecstatic! 

As our working relationship continues with the farms and 
new skills are learned, the job crew-members are benefiting in 
a unique way. Society values the beauty of plants and well- 
landscaped indoor and outdoor areas. This natural “people- 
plant attraction” transfers to those working with plants and 
places upon them a value not always associated with other 
employment. Being valued is essential to the quality of life of 


_ human beings. The sense of being needed also gives quality 


to our lives. Living plants depend in many ways upon the 
person caring for them. This care giving role reverses the 
dependent role often experienced by people with disabilities, 
creating a sense of competence, personal growth, and 
enhanced self-esteem. In addition, as members of a 
community-based employment opportunity working with a 
larger team of employees, all participants benefit as they work 
side by side. 

Susie Hunter was first approached by Minute Man Arc for 
Human Services when the new horticulture project was in its 
early stages of development. Her vision and expertise were 
essential to the successful implementation of the venture. 
When the crew became a reality, her support continued as she 
trained both the job coach and the individual crew members in 
horticultural techniques. She also assisted them as they 
developed their product line and marketed their skills and 
continues to support them with community employment. 

With Susie’s support, the crew is launching a Plantscaping 
Service for residential and commercial clients. Services will 
include; interior and exterior design, purchase and installation 
of plant material, and maintenance of plants and garden 
spaces. As the crew grows, and its client base is developed, it 
hopes to develop into a participant owned business. Crew 
members would hire their own job coach and could expand 
their work hours from four to eight a day. 

Minute Man Arc for Human Services supports two other 
job crews in the town of Lincoln. One crew works at the 
Lincoln Mall performing a variety of janitorial and gardening 
tasks. The other crew works at a barn caring for disabled 
animals. 

For more information about the horticulture crew, or 
volunteer and employment opportunities at Minute Man Arc 

for Human Services, please contact Clyde Gingerich, 
Vocational Services Director, at 978-371-1543, extension 22. 


Susie Hunter, a former Lincoln resident, lives and works in 
Peterborough, NH. She is a landscape designer and 
horticultural therapist. When not gardening in the shadow of 
' Mount Monadnock, she comes down to Concord, MA where 
she has helped to develop and train the horticultural crew at 
Minute Man Arc for Human Services. You can e-mail her 
_ about horticultural therapy and therapeutic landscape design 
_at suzhunter@monad.net. 


| 


cen ncaa 


Prevocational horticultural crew member 
proudly displays potted narcissus 
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Lincoln Mall 
Member of the MMAHS job crew 
Plant care at the Mall 


Noah’s Farm 
Member of the MMAHS job crew 
Working in the barn 


Noah’s Farm 


Member of the MMAHS job crew 
Working with one of the animals at the farm 
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The Library Bookie 
The Library is for the Birds 


by Jeanne Bracken 


Regular patrons of the Lincoln 
Public Library are no doubt aware that 
wildlife in many forms is tolerated, even 
welcomed, here. Our usual non-human 
visitors are of the canine persuasion, and the 
savvier dogs of Lincoln know that looking 
cute at the library will win them a lot of 
attention and perhaps a doggy biscuit as 
well. We have had at least one feline visitor, 
as well as a short-term resident chipmunk, 
and a fine selection of critters from various 
zoos and nature centers that made program 
stops hereabouts. We are again almost 
overrun by starlings: _ starlings nesting, 
starlings scolding, starlings flying around 
with great importance. 

Not that it’s all that unusual for 
libraries to house pets. | Many public 
institutions have a cat or two to keep down 
the rodent population and, if the patrons are 
lucky, sit on a handy lap for a momentary 
purr. A major book supplier has a pair of 
Scottish fold cats, Baker and Taylor, as their 
mascots. And of course the New York 
Public Library has those lions. 

So we at the Lincoln Public Library 
are clearly in step with the rest of the world 
when we formally introduce our new 
symbols, a pair of American flamingos that 
have taken up permanent residence in the 
flower beds by the front door. 

Perhaps they came to show their 
support for the library through the Dark 
Days of Decertification. | Perhaps they 
strayed from their usual tropical habitat, 
blown up the Atlantic coast by some errant 
Nor easter of winter. 

Perhaps Santa dropped them off as 
he passed overhead last Christmas. Perhaps 
the most likely explanation is that the 
flamingos, wandering around looking for a 
place to roost, just plain liked it here in 
Lincoln, thinking it a good town for 
feathering a nest. 


copyright 2000 Jeanne Bracken 
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Wherever they came from, and 
whatever their purpose for coming, the pair 
of birds has clearly settled in for the long 
haul. Shortly after their arrival, a large 
clutch of colorful eggs appeared. Patrons 
and staff alike eagerly watched and waited 
for the hatching. We were not disappointed 
(although there was some consternation and 
bemusement observed among the audience) 
when the eggs hatched to reveal a brace of 
blue marsh-mallow chicks and inexplicably, 
one Animaniacs figure, identity unknown 
except to third grade boys, of which we have 
none on staff. The chicks, alas, came to a 
bad end, although we were never able to 
identify the villain as April showers or 
neighborhood dogs. 

Some time after the demise of the 
hatchlings, the flamingos took on a new, 
jauntier look somewhat akin to The Admiral 
and his Lady. 

Never one to lose an opportunity to 
Look Something Up, the _ reference 
department offers this sampling of Flamingo 
Facts. 

e Latin name phoenicopteridae (from the 
Greek meaning “red-winged”, derived 
from the fabled phoenix, which was 
reputed to be red) 

e Flamingos were introduced into Florida 
from Cuba in the 30s when a flock was 
released at Hialeah Race Course, from 
whence they spread into the wild. 

e The flocks converse in deep-voiced 
honking like “huh-HUH-huh’, the 
origin, according to more than one 
linguistics expert, of the colloquialisms 
of Beavis and Butthead. 

Rumors’ whispered around the 
library in the dark of night hint that the 
flamingos are growing restive with their 
limited wardrobe and would welcome the gift 
of new duds suitable to their lofty place of 


residence. Black tie, anyone? 3 
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Sheila Harding, GRI 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 


781-259-9700 


Each office individually owned and operated 


LINCOLN New Offering! Young Contemporary for all seasons, offering privacy and 
perfection. From the professionally landscaped ground to the lovingly and carefully 
maintained interior, open and airy, dramatic floor plan on 3 levels provides casual & 
elegant living space 


$985,000 
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New Listi 


LINCOLN New Offering! A must unique property — LINCOLN ng! Fabulous contemporary 


contemporary & traditional completely happy completely renovated! Over 2700+sq.ft. of finished 
together! An attractive blending. Featuring: 11 space. Soaring cathedral ceilings, open floor plan, 
rooms, a new master suite beyond compare! Very, state of the art kitchen w/granite counter tops, mas- 
very private setting, beautiful landscaped grounds & ter w/Jacuzzi, hardware thru-out. Town location 


abutting conservation. $949,000 walk to commuter rail & stores. $729, 0008 


OE si 


LINCOLN Sparkling center entrance Colonial on 
private way. 8 rooms, updated kitchen and baths, 
large living room with fireplace, master bedroom 
with Jacuzzi and a fabulous screened porch over- 

‘looking inground pool for those hot summer days! 

$725,000 


| WESTON Charming 9 room Cape. Offering formal 
_ living room & dining room, wonderful beamed fami- 
_ ly room off kitchen with breakfast area, master with 
' bath & finished walk-out lower level. Weston’s best 
| buy! $485,000 


LINCOLN Lovely brick front Colonial offers 4 bed- 
rooms, Ist floor library, cathedral family room with 
stone fireplace and a wonderful screened porch for 
those warm summer nights. Expansion possibilities 
in walk-out lower level. $785,000 


WESTON Newly rebuilt cottage for the sophisticat- 
ed buyer, wonderful craftsmanship and attention to 
detail, quality throughout, open floor plan, 3 finished 
levels. Suitable for a variety of lifestyles. Wonderful 
location near center! $549,000 


H Sheila Harding, GRI 
| Patti Salem, Buyers Specialist 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 


‘sila Harding Group West Division 


'3-307-1209 Voice Mail 


')-446-0127 Voice Mail 


781-259-9700 


i Salem 146 Lincoln Road SOTHEBY'S 


Each office individually owned and operated INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


EXCLUSIVE AFFILIATE OF 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
Nashoba Oil Co. 
West Oil Co. 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000) 76i-259-C72— 


147 Lowell Road Concord 
PHOTO RESTORATION | 


DONE ON-SITE 


10% OFF 


Your First Restoration Order 
A KODAK IMAGE CENTER Call Store For Details 


1097 Lexington Street ¢ Waltham, MA 02452 


(781) 899-7624 


Fax (781) 899-7758 


~ CONCORD OIL COMPANY 
| 
| 


¢ One Hour APS Film Developing 

¢ Quality Photo Processing 

e Portrait Studio 

¢ Photo Restoration Done On-Site 

¢ Digital Imaging/Power Point Slides 
e Custom Framing : ‘ | 
e E-6 Slide Processing On-Site ™ 90 Min. BEFORE RESTORATION AFTER RESTORATION 
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LINCOLN SCHOOL FOUNDATION 
GRANTS FUNDED APRIL 2000 


Africa: An Interdisciplinary Approach/Artist in Residence $5,440 

Lincoln School. Grades 5-8. Poppy Milner, Linda Lipton, Kathy Wickerham, with Christina Chang and Kelly-Ann 

Okamoto. 
This is a grant to develop an interdisciplinary unit on Africa involving storytelling, film, art, dance and 
movement; in coordination with state frameworks, it will enhance the existing 6" grade curriculum. The 
Lincoln School Foundation felt that the goals of this project were important and its interdisciplinary 
approach a good match for Foundation guidelines. An additional factor in approving the grant was the 
professional development component, which helps to ensure continuity in future years and thereby increases 
the potential for this project to become a permanent part of the middle school curriculum. 


Anti-Racism Resource Library $ 800 
Hanscom School. Grades K-3. Karen Kanter, with the Hanscom Primary Diversity Study Group. 
This grants seed money for a permanent collection of anti-racism resource materials for the use of staff at 
the Hanscom Primary School. The Foundation felt that this was an important, thoughtful and cost-efficient 
approach to an important issue. 


Awareness and Understanding with Movement $ 540 
Lincoln School. Grades 1 and 4. Denise Gilbert, with Chris Gestay, Edie Baxter and Nancy Pollock. 
This grants will be used to bring dancer Tom Krusinsky to the 4" grade classrooms for 3 sessions of the Art 
of Kudo, or Japanese Archery Practice, which is a martial art and spiritual practice involving mastery of 
movement with precision, strength and ritualized form. The way in which this project coordinated with the 
existing 4 grade curriculum and its relatively low cost and high impact were important factors in funding. 


Book A Trip — Reading Around the World $3,220 

Hanscom Primary School Grades K-3. Dorothy May & Ilia Fisher. 
This schoolwide grant directed at encouraging reading among primary students while simultaneously 
learning about places around the world includes: books selected to represent a variety of settings and 
“passports” to keep track of “where they’ve been” through their reading; a performance by storyteller 
Doug Lipman in the fall; and, a presentation by children’s book author Ashley Bryan next spring. The 
Foundation felt that this was a creative, well-integrated, and interesting project, which promises to be 
exciting for staff and students alike. 


Differentiated Instruction: Strategies for Offering Students Multiple Paths of Learning $3,772 

Lincoln School Grades K-8. Teresa Watts & Sue Abrams. 
This grant funds a wide-ranging approach to differentiated instruction involving team leader and 
department head workshops, a consultant available for all staff, and purchase of materials developed by the 
Association for Curriculum and Instruction. The Board felt that this project will have considerable impact 
on a large number and wide range of students. An additional positive factor in the funding of this grant is 
that the materials purchased and developed can be used in future years and shared with teachers on the 
Hanscom campus. 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


© 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River ® Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security @ Fitness Center ® Fine Dining 
@ Social Activities ¢ Weekly Housekeeping 


¢ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle @ Indoor Parking 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. New England Deaconess Association 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 Equal Opportunity Housing t= 
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Hanscom Primary School Videotape Presentation $2,000 

Hanscom School. Grades K-3. Christine Puglielli and the Hansom Primary School Advisory Council. 
This project seeks to fund a videotape presentation of the Hanscom campus for distribution to new students 
and their families. Issues specific to the Hanscom campus, including the high rate of student turnover and 
the resultant disruption of regular classroom activity, were important in the awarding of this grant. 
Unfortunately, the cost was felt to be more than could be afforded given the total funds available and high 
quality of applications this year. Therefore, partial funding of $2000 out of the $10,000 requested was 
awarded, contingent on the applicants’ raising the additional monies needed to produce the video as 
outlined in their proposal within one year. 


Integrating Technology with the 3"? Grade Math Curriculum $2,309.80 
Hansom Primary. Grade 3. Pam Howell with the Math Enrichment and 3“ Grade Teachers. 
This grant is for the purchase and integration of Zoombini software in the third grade math curriculum. 
The Board appreciated the thoroughness and enthusiasm of this application, and that the teacher training 
component and materials purchase could help ensure continuity in future years. 


Kids for Change $2,000 
Lincoln School, Grades 6-8. Student Grant to Kids for Change Organization, Savannah Sachs with supervisors Ms. 
Chang, Ms. Milner, Ms. Okamoto and Ms. Feret. 
This grant funds a performance by the dance group The Floorlords as part of Diversity Day at the Lincoln 
School. The Foundation was impressed with the initiative of the student applicants, who developed this 
project independently as an offshoot of the World of Difference Event. 


Lincoln Live Phase II: The Media Arts Initiative $4,500 
Lincoln School. Brenda Hedden with Cheryl Hirshman. 
This grant funds training of additional teachers and professional on-site support of the television studio 
established through LSF funding in 1998-99. Enthusiasm and staff support were important factors in the 
awarding of this grant, as was administrative support in the form of plans to hire library staff with media 
skills for training and coordination in future years. 


Physical and Psychological Management Training $2,600 

Both Campuses. Trudy Sack with Teresa Watts. 
This grant will fund specialized PMT training of two “coaches” each from the Lincoln and Hanscom 
campuses plus a professionally-run workshop for additional staff and parents. The four trained coaches 
would ensure continuity of the program through quarterly refreshers and on-site consultation. The 
importance of the goals of this project, continuity, and a high level of administrative support were 
important factors in the funding of the project, which if successful may become a permanent part of school 
planning. 


Teachers’ Voices $5,000 
Lincoln Public Pre-Schools, including Hanscom & Magic Garden. Jeanne Whitten. 
This grant will fund a week-long intensive institute for Lincoln School system preschool teachers 
concentrating on children’s development, and eventuating in the development of new curriculum. The 
Board felt that this grant had the potential for significant long-term benefits for the school system as a 
whole. 


Webpages to Impress, Interest, and Inform $ 670 
Lincoln School. Grades 5-9. Lynda Meenan. 
This is a professional development grant covering tuition for Ms. Meenan to attend a course entitled 
Introduction to Creative Web Site Design. 


eee wwe 


TOTAL FUNDED $32,851.80 
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Prepared by Coldwell Banker Hunneman Management Information Services Department 


WHEN CONSIDERING YOUR REAL ESTATE NEEDS, 
WHETHER BUYING OR SELLING, CALL THE LOCAL 
NUMBER. OUR FULL RANGE OF SERVICES AND 
LOCAL MARKET KNOWLEDGE ARE UNPARALLELED 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN — Two bedroom Ranch with charm and 
style in great neighborhood; convenient for 
commuting. Bonus office space in finished area 
of basement. Private backyard abuts conservation 


I rey Vsts a yc ms ses be oh donde aes $389,000 


LINCOLN - Pond-view Cape offers 3-bedrooms, 
3-baths, formal dining room, and updated kitchen. 
Great location adjacent to conservation land with 
easy access to trains and major commuting 


Ea Re RC eee $480,000 


LINCOLN - Bright, unique, 2" floor, 2-bedroom, 
air-conditioned condo in converted farmhouse. 
Hardwood floors in LR & DR; LR has cathedral 
ceiling and wood stove. Walk to train, shops and 
recreation areas $265,000 


ee 


ug 


LINCOLN -— Terrific four-level townhouse in 
Lincoln Centre. Walk to trains, stores & walking 
trails. Flexible floor plan allows a 1* floor library 
or kitchen. Finished 4" floor makes a great family 
TOOM OGIiaStt see ae $365,000 


VISIT US TODAY AT WWW.HUNNEMAN.COM =] 


OPPORTUNITY 


LOOK SMART 


Fine Precision Haircutting 
Design Coloring @ Highlighting 
Manicure e Perms 


| 
WE USE ANO RECOMMEND 


aU LMeEnoce ul. 


SALON HAIRCARE PRODUCTS 


COUNTRY HAIR FASHIONS 


Cooper’s 


POISON IVY 
ERADICATION 
Service 


Serving Lincoln and the Metro West 
since 1993 


Sy 
PN (978) 456-8875 
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Uncovering Resources and Opportunities for All Food 


Project Youth 


by Greg Gale 
A Story of Nakia and Emily 


Four years ago I met Nakia Brown and Emily Kaplan. 
Nakia (then age 15) was from Dorchester, one of five kids 
whose parents were bus drivers and who owned their own 
triple decker on a crowded and treeless street. Emily (also 
then 15) was from Boxborough, one of two children, her 
mother a physician and her dad owner of a counseling practice 
for corporate employees. She lives on 11 acres of land and 
described herself as running with a pack of friends who lived 
on "daddy's credit card". Both girls struck me early on as the 
type who would go places. Nakia was quiet and intense about 
succeeding and doing what was expected. She was no 
nonsense and came at us seeking every opportunity for 
personal development. She was working her tail off at Latin 
Academy every semester to make the honor role so she could 
one day go to college and become a lawyer. Emily was 
expressive, flamboyant, a born leader who was equally 
committed to being somebody, making a contribution in life, 
and going to the best college possible. 

Throughout the past three years I have worked closely with 
each of them and spoken regularly about college. Uncannily, 


_ each time I spoke with one of them, a week later, in an entirely 


_ different context, I would speak with the other about the same 


_ found out her parents could not afford it. 


_ subject. The conversations were always about their futures, 


what college they wanted to attend and how they were coming 
in making the grades. 

The first conversation I recall happened one cold and 
windy January day when Nakia and I were walking through a 
loud industrial area of Roxbury with cars roaring by. She was 
yelling over the wind telling me she was afraid she would not 
do well on the SAT's so she enrolled in a good prep course but 
She talked about 
how she would instead study Latin harder and find practice 
tests from her school. Emily called me from her home a week 
later and when I asked about things she said, "My parents are 
making me take one of those SAT prep tests. I can't stand it 
but I know it will help me score better." The second 
conversation occurred a year later when I was asked to write 
college recommendations for both young women. Emily 
delivered a packet with forms for her top 11 schools including 
Brown, Barnard and other high caliber private colleges. Nakia 
came with 6 including, among others, Harvard, Boston 
University, and Holy Cross. However, over the next month 
Nakia began calling my voice mail and canceling one school 
after another until she had just three. I called her to find out 
why and she said that each college application was fifty 
dollars and that her school gave her three free ones. She and 
her parents could not afford to do other applications because 
of financial demands on the family and so she was narrowing 
her search. 


A month ago, three years after these conversations began, | 
got an ecstatic call from Emily who had been accepted to 
Barnard and was planning on attending. She was thrilled 
because of the 11 schools this was the one she wanted most. I 
was excited for her and shared with her my own thrill that she 
was headed where she wanted to go. A week later I was at 
home when Nakia called. She had gotten into all three of the 
schools she applied to and Holy Cross was the one she wanted 
to attend. Yet they had told her they could only offer her a - 
partial scholarship because her parents income was just above 
the low-income level. I asked Nakia how she and her family 
planned to do it financially. She said, "I talked with my 
parents and they can't afford to pay much even though they 
want me to go." She went on to say, "For me there was so 
much stress getting into school, I don't want to face the stress 
now of trying to raise all the money it would take from 
scholarships, jobs and loans". Instead, she told me, "I met a 
Marine Corps recruiter at my school last week and joined the 
Marines. I am going to basic training at Paris Island, South 
Carolina in two months and want to come see you before I 
go." 

I was stunned. All I could think of was the work Nakia had 


_ done, National Latin Scholar, Honor role, staying in the Latin 


school even when she wanted to quit because of how 
demanding a college prep. school could be. I thought about 
her desire to be a lawyer, her love of literature. She told me 
the Marines would pay for her college after her six year 
commitment to them. She told me that near the base there 
were night classes. We celebrated together that night because 
she was excited at age 18 about the adventure and rigor of the 
Marines. I made her promise to write from boot camp. 

This journey with Emily and Nakia has impacted me 
deeply. I grew up deep in Emily's world and never realized 
until years later what a plethora of resources I had to make my 
wishes come true if I applied myself. My life since that 
awakening has been about bridging the gap, divide, chasm of 
inequality between peoples. I thought back to the Vietnam era 
and what I heard growing up about how the poor and colored 
people fought the war. I think about Nakia telling me her 
mom is scared because there could be a war while Nakia is in 
the service. I imagine watching television and seeing Marines 
deployed as they were in Bosnia, Somalia, and the Persian 
Gulf. Where will Emily be? Where will I and my children 
be? Where will Nakia's parents be? Where will Nakia be? 

I also leave this situation with a determined heart. The 
Food Project can and must do more to bridge the enormous 
resource gap we encounter every day in our work. We will be 
challenging ourselves to provide young people at The Food 
Project with the knowledge of available resources, college 
scholarships and other opportunities in the future and advice 
or knowledge of existing opportunities will be welcomed. 


6) 
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» FLORENTINE. 
FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


¢ Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
metal frames ¢ Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums ¢ 
Unbeatable Prices ¢ Fast Service 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


Architectural Woodworking 
and Carpen try by Norman Levey 


yoga 


Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 


751.259.0855 Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 


concentration and breathing. 


reg 101539 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 
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Todd Pond Ladies Organize 


By The New Kid in Town 


This story begins long, long ago on a pond far away. 
Actually, it was in the last millennium, when block parties 
replaced the high plains tradition of circling the wagons, as a 
way for neighbors to rally against evil forces like town 
assessors. Because Todd Pond Road is a cul-de-sac, albeit a 
long one by any municipal standard, every so often, all the 
inhabitants gather potluck on someone’s driveway and while 
the kids race around on bikes, blades and boards, the adults 
discuss the pressing issues on the street — mostly, pond 
business. Topics on the agenda are - the dam, the water lilies, 
the purple strife and the snapping turtles. 

I had never progressed past frog dissection in eighth grade 
biology, so I had little to add to the conversation at my first 
gathering. Also, I had just moved up here from Texas where 
the only nature I had been exposed to was the green Astroturf 
at Texas Stadium where the Dallas Cowboys played football. 

I was totally preoccupied swatting at the mosquitoes and 
horse flies that seemed to be swarming only me. While the 
others basked in the orange glow of the fall evening, I felt like 
I had a neon sign flashing over my head proclaiming, “Fresh 
Southern Blood! Taste a pint of this!” I jumped around and 
flapped wildly while the entire insect population of Lincoln 
slurped up the bug spray I had slathered on, like it was their 
favorite milkshake at Dairy Joy. 

I must have seemed particularly forlorn and out of place 
because a group of women approached me, cautiously 
observing my demented arthropod dance. They politely asked 
how I was adjusting to life in New England. Not wanting to 
sound like a whining teenager, I smiled bravely though one 
eye was now swollen shut by a bite the size of a walnut, “I like 
it just fine up here.” They looked at me skeptically. 

I realized they were patiently waiting for some complaint, 
and the nuances of what popped up from my very human 
psyche were unpredictable. The only socially acceptable gripe 
I could think of was, “I miss my book club.” 


copyright 2000 Sheila Kauffmann Schwartz 


Why did I think of my old book club? Maybe I wanted 
them to know that the solace I had found for my transplant 
loneliness was reading. I didn’t want them to know that my 
old group had been full of squabbles between those who only 
wanted to gossip about Dallas social life and noisily disrupted 
the proceedings repeatedly and the rest of us who had come 
for a literary discussion. 

My gladly deserted clan had also been plagued by 
infighting about membership requirements. Our standard for 
entry had been whether the answer to a standard question was 
acceptable — What was the last book you read, and why did 
you enjoy it? One woman, who desperately wanted to join the 
group, had been rejected when she replied, “People”. We 
didn’t have the heart to tell her that a magazine didn’t meet 
our criteria. Another woman asked back incredulously, “A 
whole book?” Yet another looked as us pleadingly, “Probably 
it was ‘Goodnight Moon’, but I have two toddlers. I think I 
used to read, but I can’t remember when that was.” We had to 
let in one friend of a friend who claimed to have read every 
Harlequin Romance novel that had been published. 

I don’t mean to disparage the intellectual capacity of all 
women in the South. Many are bright, literate and interesting. 
But there is some factual basis to the reality that every blonde 
joke circulated on the Internet begins south of the Mason- 
Dixon line. I wanted to ensure that my new neighbors didn’t 
think I was one of those airhead Southern belles that put 
whiteout on the computer screen to correct mistakes. 

To my surprise, these new acquaintances grinned 
enthusiastically, “A book club — what a great idea! The library 
has one, but it would be wonderful to have our own group, 
right on the street. We'd get to see each other more than just 
driving by and waving, or at the Post Office. How do we start 
one?” Ever the organizer, I quickly volunteered that I would 
send out a flyer for a preliminary meeting. 

Unfortunately, in my initial excitement, I picked a day, 
Tuesday, and a date, December 8 that did not correspond, and 
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Now Featuring More Than 
25 Organic Produce Items 
& Growing Every Day 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 


Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm AND MANY MORE - 


Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, omethyjng “Special 


Pepperell and Wayland THE MALL AT LINCOLN STATION 
LINCOLN ROAD: LINCOLN .MA 
781: 259: 05444 


PURE VERMONT for Your Summer 


MAPLE SYRUP | | Reading IPleasure! 
ok 


available 


Literary Gem¢s 
A Reading List of Great Short Books 
in quarts Compiled by John T. Reeves 
from Each unique classic gem 
David Ford has been selected and reviewed 
for literary merit as well as brevity. 
91 Weston Rd. Old Town Hall Exch 
Tancote Available at the own Hall Exchange 
or from your local publisher 
ok THe CoTtTacGeE Press 
telephone CORD AS 
Upstairs at the Old Town Hall 
259-8347 


or 
Visit us on the Web 


http://world.std.com/~mahales 
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didn’t catch the error before mailing to the entire list that the 
homeowner’s association secretary had provided to me. As the 
phone started to ring with RSVP’s, everyone began the 
conversation by asking which night I had meant for her to 
come. I didn’t feel too bright asking, “Which is better for 
you?” After polling the first few replies, and learning about 
the schedule of town committee meetings, DeCordova Board 
Meetings, P.T.A. and the church choir, I put both dates into a 
hat and pulled one out after concluding that there would be a 
conflict for someone on any evening | chose. 

That first night, I anxiously waited to see who would show 
up. I had wine for social lubrication, and lots of munchies so I 
would be judged to be a gracious hostess. Fifteen women 
showed up, and even though I had trouble keeping all the 
names straight, I was thrilled to have a new venue to forge 
friendships. We decided to read “Cold Mountain” for our first 
selection, and we created the format that has served us well 
ever since. We would take turns leading the discussion and 
providing light refreshments (we solidly agreed that our 
meetings would not be about food), and we would always 
meet at my house. 

Why do we always meet at my house? Firstly, that way no 
one has to remember where to go each month for the meeting, 
and secondly, I have air-conditioning. In the south, even 
telephone booths have cooling mechanisms, but apparently up 
here refrigerated air is not considered a necessity — except by 
women whose hair frizzes up with humidity and anyone 
whose brain fries at over seventy degrees. 

We are adamant that our meetings are not about food. Our 
reviewer for “Memoirs of a Geisha” was forgiven for 
violating this basic tenet because she wore a kimono as she 
served warmed potent sake, wasabi nuts and spicy rice 
crackers to that evening’s gathering in keeping with the 
Japanese milieu. We have since revised our dictate against 
food being the motivational factor for assembling by actively 
encouraging theme-based nourishment. 

Despite the fact that the T.P.L.B.G., as we ‘in the know’ 
call it, is not about food, we do have a cookie swap at our 
Christmas meeting. Everyone brings three dozen cookies, bars 
or squares and a big container. We mix and match from the 
delectable selections temptingly displayed so that everyone 
goes home with loads of goodies that they didn’t have to bake 
themselves. We have our best attendance that evening! 

Todd Pond Road is blessed to have such an intellectual 
and literary group of women. Unfortunately, this has led to 
some one-ups-womanship between the various presenters. The 
reviewer for “Paradise” had sat with the author, Toni 
Morrison, at a dinner the week before. We were all suitably 
impressed, until another member brought photographs 
showing her father with his best friend, Ernest Hemingway, 
whose short story we had read as part of our choice last 
Christmas out of “The Greatest Short Stories of the Century”. 

Our most poignant discussion came the evening we 
discussed “The Reader”, a novel by Bernard Schlink, which 
described the experiences of a young man in Germany after 
World War II. The member who had volunteered to lead the 


group that evening had been born and raised in Germany 
during the war. She emotionally shared her feelings as a child 
living through that period of history, and she described her 
own perceptions of the Holocaust and its aftermath in her own 
life. Her honesty and openness were deeply moving. 

This February, we reached a new level of enlightenment 
when we had the author of our book selection for that month 
attend our meeting. Lincolnite Elizabeth Graver graciously 
accepted our offer to participate in the evening’s discussion of 
her latest bestseller “The Honey Thief’. She patiently 
answered all of our questions about the characters, her thought 
processes, and her writing schedule. Although we are 
absolutely not about food, the hostess for the evening baked a 
scrumptious cake with honey as an essential flavoring. 

We have bonded through our discussions of mothers, 
sisters, disease, death, Africa, India, Ireland, the Holocaust, 
men, children and dogs. We have enlarged our group from just 
residents of this street to former neighbors, friends around 
town, friends of friends and even a resident of Sudbury, who 
thinks it is worth the commute to commune with us. There are 
many friends along the road who can’t come to the group 
because of on-going commitments, but who asked to be kept 
on the list so they can know they are reading along with us. 
Many book discussions have happened accidentally while dog 
walking, or waiting for the school bus. There are thirty 
members who receive the monthly flier, although usually ten 
to fifteen actually attend. Too many more attendees and we 
wouldn’t have enough time for everyone to share. 

We have delved into the past, reading about the Maine of 
Sara Orne Jewett, and into the imaginary world of Harry 
Potter, which was reviewed by the twelve year old daughter of 
a member. In the next months, we will peruse biographies for 
the first time, learning of the life of Georgianna, the Duchess 
of Devonshire and then Dave Eggars in A Heartbreaking 
Work of Staggering Genius, a current best seller. We try not to 
read too much from Oprah’s list. She has her book group, we 
have ours. 

Each month as I circulate the fliers to the regular roster, 
and pray that the Post Office doesn’t fine me for leaving non- 
mail in the mailboxes, this is the final paragraph on the 
invitation. I wrote it to sound a little classier than, “Y’all come 
back now, y’ hear!” 


Book Group Format: 

You do not have to have read the book, although it is 
better if you have at least heard of the title. There are no 
exams or written assignments, no grades are given out and 
attendance is only taken because we care about each other and 
what is going on in each other’s lives. We arrive at 7:30pm, 
begin discussion by 8pm. The leader presents some additional 
background material, easily accessible at the public library, 
and we all participate sharing our thoughts and impressions of 
the book. Dessert begins around 9:30pm and most head home 
by 10pm, unless we have a lot more to talk about, which we 
usually seem to do. We welcome everyone who would like to 
be bookish with us. iB) 
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Supplying Home and Farm Products 
to Lincoln since 1919. 


e coffees & teas...6aked goods Barden UDULIES pou 
fin of fe Rs 8 Grain Ice Melters 


Hardware Housewares 


sandwiches...gourmet foods Heating Oil Lumber 
California Paints 


Friendly service Product knowledge 
Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
894-1265 


Saturday 8:00-4:00 Ogilvie's octet 
Sunday 9:00-2:00 SERVIDTAR Home center, we can help sat 7.30-«.00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 


STONEGATE 
4 GARDENS 


Large Specimen Trees & Shrubs 


Extensive Selection of Unusual Perennials & Annuals 
Jumbo Flowering Moss Baskets * Gorgeous Geraniums 
Custom Wreaths & Arrangements * Gift Plants * Fresh Cut Bouquets 


We'll Custom Plant Your Favorite Pots 
Mulch & Loam Delivery 
Planting Services Available 
339 S. Great Road (Rt 117), Lincoln 
781 259-8884 
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From Horses to Space Shuttle 


The following information was received via e-mail by 
James Faran from his brother-in-law who was aware of Jim's 
interest in trains and railroads. If anyone has any more 
information about this subject, please send it on. If you're not 
interested in trains or railroads, read it anyway. 

The U.S. standard railroad gauge (distance between the 
rails) is 4 feet, 8.5 inches - an exceedingly odd number. Why 
was that gauge used? Because that's the way the railroads 
were built in England, and English expatriates built the U.S. 
_vailroads. Why did the English build them like that?’ Because 
the first rail lines were built by the same people who built the 
pre-railroad tramways, and that's the gauge that was used. 
Why was that gauge used then? Because the people who built 
the tramways used the same jigs and tools that were used for 
building wagons, which used that wheel spacing. 

Why did the wagons have that particular odd wheel 
spacing? Well, if they tried to use any other spacing, the 
wagon wheels would break on some of the old long distance 

roads in England, because that was the spacing of the wheel 
ruts. So...who built those old rutted roads? The first long 
distance roads in Europe (and England) were built by Imperial 
Rome for their legions. The roads have been used ever since. 
And the ruts? Roman war chariots made the initial ruts, which 
everyone else had to match for fear of destroying their wagon 
wheels and wagons. Since the chariots were made for, or by 
Imperial Rome, they were all alike in the matter of wheel 
spacing. Thus, we have the answer to the original question. 
The U.S. standard railroad gauge of 4 feet, 8.5 inches derives 
from the original specification for an Imperial Roman war 
chariot. Specifications and bureaucracies live forever. So, the 
next time you are handed a specification and wonder which 
horse's rear came up with it, you may be exactly right. 
Because the Roman war chariots were made just wide enough 
to accommodate the back ends of two war horses. 

Now, there's an interesting extension to the story about rail 
gauges and horses' behinds. When we see a Space Shuttle 
sitting on its launch pad, there are two big booster rockets 
attached to the sides of the main fuel tank. They are solid 
rocket boosters, or SRBs. Thiokol makes the SRBs at their 
factory in Utah. The engineers who designed the SRBs might 
have preferred to make them a bit wider, but the SRBs had to 
be shipped by train from the factory to the launch site. The 
railroad line from the factory had to run through a tunnel in 
the mountains. The SRBs had to fit on a flat car that would 
run through that tunnel. The tunnel is slightly wider than the 
railroad track, and the railroad track is about as wide as two 
horse's behinds. 

In conclusion, the major design feature (the SRBs) of what 
is arguably the world's most advanced transportation system 
| (the Space Shuttle) was determined by the width of a horse's 
| behind! __ ® 


Jane and Crawley Cooper last winter took four days 
refuge in the Florida sun. They returned with these 
impressions. 


SL PETE 


Layers and layers of elderly 

Beached in condos for miles 

Mending their wounds, mourning their youth 
A summer’s night, the smiles. 


Voices beckon them to the sea 

Echo softly in their memories 

Lulling them to the timeless shore 

The crossing from where they know no more. 


Jane 
THE EMERGING AMERICAN ICON 


Heavy lumbering limbs 
Lugging layers of fatty flab, 
Wobbly, waddling lumps of 
overhanging bulging bellies 
Like Giant prows headed into 
Oblivion. - and, we have the 
Courage to wear bathing suits! 


Crawley 
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SERVING CHILDREN SINCE 1877 


Open Your Heart and Home 


Families are needed to open their homes to New York City children this summer. 
First-time visitors are six to 12 years old and stay for two weeks. With your help, 
a child will get to experience the freedom of playing outdoors 
and life outside the city streets. 


Please call to host a Fresh Air Fund child. 


Local Contact: 


Stacy Csur 
259-1142 


The Fresh Air Fund : 1-800-367-0003 -: Visit us at www.freshair.org 


Primrose Path 


Fleur knew she liked the world of men, 

her father first, but then -- 

when still herself ball-throwing tom -- 

her first crush came; it was that neighbor chap, 
the one who drove past waving... 

about the frame of pére, yet unlike too. 

He walked so tall and straight, and what a smile! 


Whispering they schemed with quickened hearts awhile. 


Giggling with Julie they picked dandylions 

from his lawn, white-bleeding stems dimple-fisted; 

rang his doorbell a remembered Saturday 

but fled behind a car, see what his face would say. 

Then raided family beds for flowers, 

but when all this wore thin 

they had to be content behind grim masks 

to trick-or-treat into the scary room with 
jack-lantern, offered candy in. 


* * * * * 


Years later, gardening on her own, she?d smile 
recalling that ?kid?s stuff?; 

_and then she saw from watching femininity -- 
including other girls with boys and men, 

life and conventions were indeed unfair: 
Guys have so many more initiatives -- 

always had; even feminists must prove 

to be so subtle-smooth. 


Notes now how her kind behaves. 
| No bells rung more, nor is there swift escape. 
How make up, how to dress, oh yes -- 
importance of the shoe, the ankle, leg, 
especially one?s hair-do -- 
not to mention (ever) lifted bust, 
plus all the arts of charm and repartee. 
She should be bright and smart 
though not competitive, a threat. 
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* * * * * 


In practice all these strategems of pass- 
and-flash, of decorous seduction veiled, 

raised in her questions: ?Who and what am I? 

I mean,? she thinks, ?I live on several planes: 
my folks, friends, studies and my work. 
Essentially what?s true about my self -- 

my nature, values, aims and my integrity . . .? 
Her yard and garden?s where she seeks serenity. 


There Fleur loves colors, forms, the varied names: 
in Spring the phone-like daffodil, 

Japonica; early Summers multi-flora dill. 

The pollinating oriole . . . others that do sing; 


nectared bells and trumpets sought by sippers on the wing. 


Oh, and delphinia, in June the daylily 
then, in long beds, bow imperial peony . . . 
October blooming out of doors, or from cold frames 


to blossum purple, yellow, lavender 

in April, May, primroses favored by their nurturer, 
stamened centers bright, attracting bees. 

Modesty a trait has ever pleased 

the gardener who knows direction of the find 
reported in the hive by dancing to beek-kind. 
These symbiotics seen all over 

in garden, even midst clumped meadow clover, 


impressed the ponderer that plants like sisters 

who, by coded law, accept to wait -- becomes their 
nature to, 

for in their varied ways it?s seeded fruit 

just be above-all under care, 

yet, rooted, sway but otherwise immobile there. 

Against her venturing spirit, youthful will 

Fleur grew aware of Nature?s game, 

determined she would play it with artistic skill. 


Allan Cole 
February 2000 
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| Poetry by Mary Terrell 


Each day keeps the light longer 
stirring the roots buried deep 
within the frozen frosted earth 
ice crystals drip from house eaves 
watering the shrunken leafless bush 
huddled close to the wall 


Dreams of its blooming come at night 
while waiting for the first sun ray 

to spread its warm touch over the cold air 
by dawn the bush is closer 

to the fiery sphere a bud begins 

to push through the stem 


Mary Terrell 


Bent and broken 

the old Norway maple twists 
thinning crinkled leaves 

turn brown and gold 

fall scattered over myrtle 

the cement walk, on passing cars 


Every year the tree man says 

It doesn’t have much more time 
although you can’t tell, maybe 
it will last a few more years 


The ancient giant stands 
among telephone wires 
bulging limbs poised 

to take them down 

when the north wind blows 
a weakened branch 

laden with snow, ripping it 
away from the trunk 


In spring, the old maple 
creaks, moans, sprouts new leaves 
hides another winter wound... 
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In the Mail Box 
More About Those Turkeys 


Phoebe Lee Francis 
16 Sunnyside Lane 
Lincoln, MA 01773 


March 25, 2000 


Dear Susan, 


Henry and I have just read your article "Turkey Trot" in the | 
Lincoln Review with great amusement and sympathy. We 
suspect that it is "your" turkey that has been hanging out | 
occasionally at our house. We first noticed him on} 
Thanksgiving Day itself when, as you wrote, he was making 
himself "scarce." He appeared on our deck, pecked at the 
sliding door, and helped himself to fallen birdseed. Attempts 

to scare him off with loud noises, flailing brooms and hurled 
tennis balls were, as I'm sure you can guess, futile. That 
night we forgot to close the garage doors. Next morning we 
discovered the beast had roosted on top of Henry's shiny 
newish Explorer. The car had been thoroughly decorated | 
with processed sunflower seeds, and worse, the paint 
scratched. (Note: The only way to completely remove turkey 
droppings from hood vents is with Q-tips.) 


The turkey still visits. We find his tell-tale droppings from 
time to time on the front doormat and have noticed more} 
suspect scratches on the hoods and roofs of our cars. Once I 
encountered him in the breezeway. He panicked and flew} 
right through the plexiglass window, which broke in two. Hef 
strutted off quite pleased with himself. 


Please let us know if you discover any turkey antidotes. Last 
week we heard a pack of coyotes howl. Perhaps they will take 
care of him for us! 


Sincerely, 
Phoebe L. Francis 
Author's response 


Turkey's back at our house now and, at the end of April, is} 
entering upon turkey adolescence. He's grown wattles; the . 
wart above his beak turns into a long floppy flap beside his} 
beak when he's in a mellow mood, and he greets us each} 
morning with a fully puffed up display, tail fanned, wings} 
dragging, looking rather tattered as he enters into his molt. 
He prefers roosting for the night on a kayak rack on my car. 
Any suggestions for turkey removal or transplant? 


SJH e} 
by Susan Hoben } 


These drawings are done by young artists in the art classes 


conducted by Sue Ludden in the Lincoln Schools. 


_ Peter Rogers, Grade 3 


of 
=<¢6 


Michela Deck, Grade 3 


Dick. April 3 2000 
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Iyad Owen-Elia, Kindergarten 
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10th Anniversary of The DeCordova Annual Exhibition Series 


One of the highlights of the New England 
summer art scene, The 2000 DeCordova 
Annual Exhibition, opens at the DeCordova 
Museum and Sculpture Park on May 13 and is 
on view until September 4, 2000. Lincoln 
residents are invited to the opening reception on 
Thursday, May 18 from 6 — 9 pm. This 10" 
Anniversary edition of this exhibition series is 
organized by Senior Curator Rachel Rosenfield 
Lafo, Associate Curator Nick Capasso, and 
Curator of Media Arts George Fifield. The 
DeCordova Annual Exhibition brings together 
some of the region's most outstanding visual art 
talents. 

Since 1989, DeCordova has filled its 
galleries each summer with some of the most 
exciting, fascinating, and important 
contemporary artwork created by artists from 
New England. This yearly series of shows, 
recently renamed the DeCordova Annual, has 
featured over 100 emerging, mid-career, and 
established artists and artist-teams in a format 
that stresses variety and quality rather than an 
over-arching theme. This exhibition is 
particularly important to DeCordova since it 
highlights one of the Museum’s goals, which is to 
focus primarily, though not exclusively, on the 
art of the New England region. 

For The 2000 DeCordova Annual 
curators Rachel Rosenfield Lafo, Nick Capasso, 
and George Fifield selected ten artists who work 
in a broad spectrum of media: painting, 
sculpture, photography, ceramics, and multi- 
media installations. The content of their works 
reflect an equally diverse range and include 
personal and cultural identity, nature and 
biology, technological ambivalence, society’s 
fascinations with violence and death, and 
transformational spiritual experience. 

One particular aspect that sets this show 
apart, and reflects a particularly strong trend in 
contemporary art, is a pervasive use of decidedly 
non-traditional art materials. As you explore The 


DeCordova Annual, you will find 

honey, hay, pollen, motor oil, live ants, recycled 
computer circuit boards, sawdust, coffee filters, 
and lint! 

The 2000 DeCordova Annual 
Exhibition participating artists are: 

Ri Anderson (Somerville, MA), Photography; 
Theo Appel (Bangor, ME), Painting/ 
Photography; Laura Baring-Gould (Somerville, 
MA), Installation; Doug Bosch (Exeter, NH), 
Mixed Media; Ambreen Butt (Boston, MA), 
Paintings/Works on Paper; Remo Campopiano 
(Seekonk, MA), Installation; Frank Egloff 
(Jamaica Plain, MA), Painting; Nancy Hayes 
(New Bedford, MA), Ceramics; Jill Slosburg- 
Ackerman (Cambridge, MA), Sculpture; 
Patricia Trevisan Woods (Center Ossippee, 
NH), Mixed Media. 

The 2000 DeCordova Annual 
Exhibition is displayed concurrently with Just 
the Thing! The Object in Contemporary 
Sculpture, Kingdom: An Installation by 
Randal Thurston, and Welcome to the House 
of Art: An Installation by Todd McKie and 
visitors may continue to view Works on Paper 
from the Permanent Collection and Abstract 
Expressionism/Figuration Expressionism: 
Common Ground. 

The DeCordova Museum is open 
Tuesday-Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm and on selected 
Monday holidays. Admission is $6 per person, 
$4 for senior citizens, students and youth 
6 -12. Lincoln residents and children age 5 and 
under are admitted free. Free guided public tours 
of the Museum's Main Galleries take place every 
Wednesday and Sunday at 2 pm. Free guided 
tours of the Sculpture Park are given every 
Saturday and Sunday at 1 pm from May to 
October. For more information, call 781/259- 
8355 or visit the Museum's web site at 
www.decordova.org. 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 
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Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 


Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


P. O. Box 339 145 Lincoln Rd Lincoln Tue-Sat 10am-5om ~ 


781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.clarkgallery.com 
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Free Storage of Your Printed Materials 


1275 Main Street « Waltham, MA 02451-1700 
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Become a Member of Codman Community Farms 


Support the Farm to Keep Lincoln Green! 


Membership Information: 


[_] Single Membership $40 entitles you to garden plot registration, special classes and events 
at the Farm for members, and free admission for one person to the Harvest Fair. 


[-] Family Membership $75 entitles you to all of the above plus Harvest Fair admission for 
your immediate family. 


[] Associate $125 [_] Supporting $250 [_] Sustaining $500 [_] Patron $1,000 


entitles you to all of the above plus two tickets to the Harvest Feast upon request. 


Send your membership to: Codman Community Farms ¢ P.O. Box 292 * Lincoln, MA 01773 « Ph. 781-259-0456 
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Dear Readers, 


A sweltering Independence Day filled with almost everything but the 
kitchen sink. Can there be more children on bikes than ever? The future of 
Lincoln rides fourth! 

Overheard on Lincoln Road amidst parade watchers was this comment, 

“I put up a fence to keep the coyotes and deer out. I just feel safer.” Is razor 
wire next? Our planning board and historical district commission have their 
work cut out for them. 

Hopefully you have had a trip into Boston to view the Tall Ships; in any 
case we offer you a “water alternative” — small boats taken by photographer 
Harold Smith. 

Just what is the “Lincoln Way?” Our new kid in town tackles this 
question with dexterity. Please give us your definition. 

That was the most spectacular fireworks show ever! Thanks to the 
celebrations committee for a job well done! 

Stay out of the sun and in the water, 


ZAG and Ahts 
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Summer Song 


By Ruth Ann Hendrickson 


I remember, I remember 

The hot summer days, the long dreaming days 

The hours with my father fishing 

Fishing for those gleaming ghosts of another world 

A cool dark secret world of cool currents and warm lazy pools 

Of iridescent dragon flies hovering, of glowing green algae drifting 
Of water striders busying about water strider business 

And beneath the sun sparkled ripples 

Smooth and silent, sliding down beneath the caves of rock and root 


In their watery world 
The fish lie dreaming. 


And my thoughts follow the singing fishing line across the water 

I can still feel the stinging of the slippery line playing out beneath my thumb 
The pride of a good cast, the splash, the drifting down of the weighted line 
Into the cool green caves 

And my thoughts go drifting with the currents 

The cooing, cooing of the summer doves 

The singing cicadas setting the slow rhythm 

Drifting, dreaming, I become one with the song of summer 

My heart keeps time to the earth’s slow cicada beat 

My mind swirls in the cool liquid, my thoughts drift slowly sunward 

Like the slow silvery bubbles that dance to the surface, scattering the light 
Signs of turtles dreaming turtle dreams, dreams of black turtle backs baking 
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Baking in the summer sun, dozens of dreaming turtles on a dark branch by the waters edge 
Striped and spotted in bright red, yellow and blue, and then a sudden secret signal and all are gone 


And only slowly rising bubbles lifting sunward to tell us where they went. 
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New England Deaconess Association 


Ex ual Op sortunity Housing 
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Patience my dad says, quiet and patience 

Think like a fish 

See that worm drifting down 

start to move it away. 

The fishy eye watches, wary, waiting 

Then strikes. 

A leap of sound and scattered light 

The feel of life on the line 

Let it run, guide it in, bring it closer, tease it toward the shore, 
It leaps and runs again 

My heart leaps with it 

My hands become one with the rod 

The rod dances, the fish dances, my heart dances 

And then, at last, one last leaping dash, and the fish is mine 

It shines like gold, the red and green and blue glowing along it’s sides 
It’s strong muscles still fight, it’s yellow eye looks at me, 

It’s life pulses in my hand. 


I let it go, 

One brief second it lies on the water’s surface 

The sunlight plays along its shining scales 

Then, flash, and it is gone 

Back to it’s secret caves, 

Back to the cool currents 

To live, to swim, to dance in flashing schools beneath the rippling waters. 
And I dance with it 

Dance to the song of summer 

Of shared quiet hours, of shared moments of joy, of teaching and learning 
Of asking and answering, 

Of fathers and daughters 

Of sunlight and shadows. 


And the sun drifts downward 

And the day ends 

And summer swims slowly into fall 

And the years slide away, 

And the fishing drifts away into the past, 

The days of asking and answering, teaching and learning are no more, 

And the well loved face fades into photographs. 

But the long dreaming days of iridescent dragon flies, of sun sparkled ripples 
Have slipped into my soul, 

The memories lie beneath the busy tempo of my life, 

They rise to the surface of my dreams like silver bubbles, 

Bright shining moments lifting upward, 

Bringing me back once more to the cicada song, and the flashing fish, and the turtle dreams, 
And the days of fathers and daughters, sharing the song of summer. 
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The Lincoln Way 


By The New Kid In Town 


| Recently, I was privileged to share the responsibilities 
for organizing a dinner honoring Warren and Margaret Flint 
Sr. I was in charge of hiring the caterer, among other things, 
-and during dinner everyone agreed that the food was 
scrumptious (I'll give you the caterer’s name if you are 
planning an event yourself). As the evening progressed, 
_ several of the guests complimented me on the ambience of the 
| festivities. A matriarch of the town sidled up to me and 
confided in a whisper, “You're fitting in so well here. You’ve 
_ arranged this party in just The Lincoln Way!” I was extremely 
flattered. 

But then, as the guests were departing, a gentleman of 
some renown in local government patted me on the back with 
his heartiest congratulations and said, “You’re a breath of 
fresh air! This party was definitely not done The Lincoln 
way.” I was confused, and began reflecting on the veracity of 

both comments. What is “The Lincoln Way’ ? 

I began questioning my trusted friends who share with 
-me the sordid secrets of ‘Our Town’. Most of the replies 
began with, “It depends on what aspect of Lincoln you are 
referring to.” There is ‘The Lincoln Way’ of dressing, which 
resembles the Martha Stewart look of ‘I’ve just stepped out of 
my garden for a moment’. One friend explained that to 
achieve this look of agricultural nonchalance required many 
hours perusing catalogues in which the women were not 
anorexic, and the slacks all had elastic waists. “Don’t be 
fooled,” she told me, “Most of the women who dress The 
Lincoln Way, have never grown anything.” I have a black 
thumb and have been known to water silk plants. I was 
_ relieved to know that I could dress ‘The Lincoln Way’ without 
actually joining the Garden Club. 

Another friend, who is on so many committees she has 

her mail delivered to Town Hall, told me, “The Lincoln Way 
is personal involvement. You must join civic organizations, 
attend Town Meeting, and sort glass at the dump.” I’ve 
discovered the downside of such dedication can be a serious 
case of sleep deprivation. A diligent delegate could be out 
until midnight most evenings because The Lincoln Way of 
reaching consensus is to allow every participant at least fifteen 
minutes to voice their opinion. And by the way, their opinion 
is not necessarily limited to the matter at hand. Nor is there 
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any apparent requirement of relevance of opinion to the group 
to which that opinion is expressed. You might hear 
dissatisfaction about the food at the last July 4" barbecue, or 
the exterior color of the Lincoln Mall at a Board of Assessors 
meeting, or the Lincoln Cultural Committee. 

The night before the July 4" parade, I did some 
espionage work around the Flint’s barn observing the 
Historical Society, the Selectpeople, and the conservation 
groups prepare their floats. These were the people ‘in the 
know’. Surely, by watching as they worked, I would see ‘The 
Lincoln Way’ in action. One group was focused, organized, 
and fully prepared with a plan and a strategy to implement. 
One group had brought a six pack of beer, and was tossing out 
ideas that became more outrageous as the quantity of alcohol 
imbibed increased. One group was huddled together, engaged 
in a deep discussion of how to blend humor with social 
appropniateness. Is it “The Lincoln Way’ that some just take 
action, some just talk, while others spend their time talking 
about taking some action? 

I decided more research was required, so at the July 4" 
parade, I questioned bystanders about their impressions of 
doing things ‘The Lincoln Way’. The first comment I received 
was — Where are the balloons for the children? The second 
comment from my next respondent was — Why don’t they 
have the baseball game anymore? The third comment was 
another inquiry — They’ve run out of tee shirts, do you know 
where I can get one? I hadn’t learned a lot from the people on 
the street, except that maybe ‘The Lincoln Way’ involved 
vocalizing one’s dissatisfaction with the present state of 
affairs. 

One charming lady, with a Stars and Stripes parasol 
perched jauntily on her shoulder to fend off sunstroke, took 
pity on me as she observed the lack of responsiveness of her 
fellow townsfolk. She pulled me aside and said, “You must be 
new in town to be asking that question. Don’t you know that 
doing things , ‘The Lincoln Way’ is showing our good 
neighbor small town friendliness to everyone?” She paused for 
a moment, and then added, “Of course, that’s only after we get 
to know you.” 

By now, I was hot and frustrated. Whatever “The 
Lincoln Way’ was, I wasn’t going to discover the mystique in 
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this venue. As a contributing columnist, I take the survival of 
this publication very seriously, and from our financial status 
report, the powers that be have determined that we need to 
increase our reading audience so we can pay for increases in 
our printing costs. I decided to use my time more profitably 
and tried to sell subscriptions for The Lincoln Review to the 
assembled masses. I approached the first group of literary 
looking suspects. “Would you like to subscribe to The 
Lincoln Review?” I asked hopefully. “Oh, we already do,” 
replied the apparent decision-maker of the clan. “Great,” I 
responded, “And thanks so much for supporting us.” 

I moved on to the people standing next to them along 
the parade route. “Would you like to subscribe? Here’s a free 
issue.” Again, I received the same assurance. “We already 
do.” I thought to myself, We have a lot more support than I 
realized. At the next gathering of residents, I received exactly 
the same assurance of pre-existing subscribership. And the 
next. And the next. I was beginning to feel superfluous, and 
the parade was now approaching again for its return trip. 

I returned slightly dejected to the table The Lincoln 
Review editors had set up in front of the Old Town Hall. “I 
asked everyone between here and the school and I couldn’t 
find anyone who doesn’t have a subscription already,” I 
announced. One editor laughed, “Since we only have about 
three hundred subscribers in a town of more than five 
thousand, I find it highly unlikely that they were all telling the 
truth. Once one person gives that excuse, everyone else hears 
and follows suit.” 

I was aghast! Was that ‘The Lincoln Way’? Is this a 
town that only appears to be civic minded? Underneath that 
well-meaning surface does there lurk a plethora of apathetic 

_ shirkers? Please, tell me it ain’t so. 

So, if you are reading this as one of our regular 
subscribers, thank you for being true to the high moral 
_ standards that I believe “The Lincoln Way’ truly represents. If 

you would really like to impress me as a Lincoln citizen of the 
highest order, why not buy a subscription for one of your 
friends in town to encourage their participation in this literary 
endeavor. I promise to mention each and every one of you by 
name in a future column if you do. And, for those of you who 
are reading this in line at the grocery store without paying for 
the privilege, all I can say is “Shame on you!” That is 
definitely not “The Lincoln Way’! 

So now I will offer you my conclusion about what “The 
Lincoln Way’ really is (and this is just my humble opinion, 
_and any references to any people real or imaginary is merely 
coincidental). ‘The Lincoln Way’ seems to be a description 

that everyone applies to their personal idea of the way they 
think things should be done. In doing so, they hope that by 
labeling that action to be ‘The Lincoln Way’, others will feel 
that the proposed ideology has merit, and will support it. What 
better way to lend credibility to any viewpoint than to identify 
it as being the definitive ‘Lincoln Way’? I present this 
conviction in the hopes that each and every one of you will 
adopt it as the correct interpretation, because, after all, that 
would be ‘The Lincoln Way’. 


ONELAN'S: 


mee SUPERMARKETS =eenem 


In Donelen’s Grocery Department 


Now Carrying Products From 
New Organic Company 


Taste the Difference 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 
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Sheila Harding, GRI 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 


781-259-9700 


Each office individually owned and operated 


LINCOLN, A “Country Contemporary” beautifully sited on a lovely landscaped 1.4 with magnificent views of 
the Audubon hill. 4,100 quality square feet built by Ken Eisner in 1998 this house has a two story entrance 
foyer, a wonderful Scandia cherry kitchen with granite countertops, a step down family room with 
TV/Entertainment wall unit and gas fireplace, a banquet size dining room and lots more... A beautiful location 
with easy walk to town and train. $985,000 


INCOLN, Experience this magnificent house. Nearly 8,000 
q. ft. on 4 levels offering perfect design, top quality finish & 
racious living acres on 4 levels serviced by an elevator! A 
erfect house for grand entertaining or family living. 


$2, 950,000 


(NCOLN, Privacy galore! Young Contemporary set on 3+ 
‘res in private neighborhood! Flexible floor plan with Ist 
dor master, cathedral ceilings, lots of glass, lower level has 
recreation room and office with full bath or it could be a 
onderful au-pair suite. $935,000 


LINCOLN, Fabulous Contemporary completely renovated & 
expanded! Over 2,700 sq. ft. of finished space, soaring cathe- 
dral ceilings, open floor plan, state of the art kitchen with 

granite, master with Jacuzzi and deck. Wonderful opportunity. 


$699,000 


WESTON, Newly rebuilt cottage right outside Weston center. 
3 bedrooms, 2 baths on 3 finished levels. Wonderful 
craftsmanship and attention to detail, quality throughout. 


Great house for single or empty nester. $549,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 


ila Harding, GRI 
-307-12090 Voice Mail 

a Salem, Buyers Specialist 
'-440-0127 Voice Mail 


781-259-9700 
146 Lincoln Road 


Each office individually owned and operated 


EXCLUSIVE AFFILIATE OF 


SOTHEBYS 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


LOOK SMART 


Fine Precision Haircutting 
Design Coloring @ Highlighting 
Manicure e Perms 


WE USE AND RECOMMEND - 
PAUL MITCHELL ~ 


SALON HAIRCARE PRODUCTS 


COUNTRY HAIR FASHIONS 
LINCOLN RD,. LINCOLN, MA, 781-259- 9177 


PHOTO RESTORATION 


DONE ON-SITE 


10% OFF 


Your First Restoration Order 
Call Store For Details 


A KODAK IMAGE CENTER 
1097 Lexington Street « Waltham, MA 02452 


(781) 899-7624 


Fax (781) 899-7758 
¢ One Hour APS Film Developing 


¢ Quality Photo Processing 
Portrait Studio 
Photo Restoration Done On-Site 


e Digital Imaging/Power Point Slides 
e Custom Framing 
E-6 Slide Processing On-Site - 90 Min. 


BEFORE RESTORATION 


AFTER RESTORATION 
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Sugar Box 


Driving down Route 117 toward Waltham the last 
few months has been interesting. I've noticed how lovely 
_ Stonegate Gardens is but what have piqued my curiosity were 
the changes at Johnny's Fudge. First the driveway/parking lot 
was leveled and crushed stone was added. Next came new 
siding on the small building. Then a stone wall, roses and 
two chairs out back. 

Eventually a sign appeared this month saying Sugar 
Box and another one with a picture of a strawberry and the 
word ‘open.’ That was it. Curiosity got the best of me. I went 
inside and --- yes, I could buy fudge. I handed over my four 
dollars for a half pound to Kate, a teenager, behind the 
counter. 

Also inside were Wendy Harrington and her sister, 
Heidi. Wendy owns the store and readily agreed to be 
interviewed on another day. I noticed also that there were cut 
flowers and strawberries in the shop. As I returned to my car 
eating a piece of fudge I realized that it tasted the same as 

past years. 

| In a few days, I talked with Wendy who said she 
would be selling local organic fruits and veggies as the season 
progressed. Wendy said, "My father and uncle have large 
gardens so we should have blueberries, corn, tomatoes, and 
Meadow Brook farm has agreed to sell me their produce, as 
well. This should be very nice. We'll just be continuing as 
Johnny's Fudge was." 

Sugar Box itself is located in Lincoln on Wendy's 
family's property with a corner of the parking area in Weston. 
"The school bus is still welcome to turn around and people to 
walk their dogs and use the nearby trails." 

Wendy had been working in New York City as a 
freelance photographer and stylist beautifying homes that 
appeared in the magazine House and Garden. She decided to 
move back home last fall. The drawing card was the fact that 
Heidi had a new baby. 

Last fall she contacted John Rose who ran Johnny's 
Fudge and asked him about doing some small renovations. 
She was informed that the man who made his fudge had 
passed away and he was thinking about retiring and buying a 
farm in New Hampshire. He wanted to move from the area. 
Wendy started to dream about doing something similar to the 
Amagansette market on Long Island that had everything from 
local cheeses to coffee to rhubarb pie. Eventually things fell 
into place. 

The landscaping, which would have been prohibi- 
tively expensive, was possible with the help of Eric Wood, a 
family friend. Wendy did the renovations mostly herself 
which included new clapboards, insulation, new shingles, a 
stone wall, a fence, and reworking the driveway. "I wanted to 
keep it natural, to landscape it the Lincoln way." Wendy has 


had fun with the project. However, in order to continue her 
photography she is now looking for a part-time manager of 
the shop. Perhaps a 'mother' who can pop by a few times in 
the course of a day to oversee things. 

Clearly Wendy is still feeling her way. "For now I 
will be open Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday. The 
hours will be 12-7 weekdays and 9-6 weekends. This is for 
the foreseeable future. I will always have the open sign with 
the strawberry on it so you'll know when to stop." 

And yes, I asked, "Is this the same fudge that Johnny 
had?" The reply was "It is the same kind, same type, same 
ingredients - called the Copper Kettle style. I looked long and 
hard - I didn't want to disappoint Johnny's followers. A 
woman on the North Shore makes it. To tell you the truth 
Johnny changed suppliers four or five times." Wendy 
mentioned that some people are still nostalgic for Johnny and 
his Dad who had the place for over forty years. She feels that 
the majority, especially the neighbors, are most pleased about 
the aesthetic changes. Wendy said, "I have received many 
compliments which has made it all worth while." 

Wendy is happy to say that in the first week she ran 
out of fudge and strawberries but drop by as she has 
restocked. 


(Material gathered by Betty Smith) (ey) 


Sine coffees & teas...6aked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 
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HUNNEMAN 


Denise Bienfang 
Sandra Bradlee 
Penny Cotoni 
Helen Cole Green 
Susan Law 
Sheila Long 
Sherri Long 
Karen Paradies 
Faith Russ 
Diana Smith 
Lois Tetreault 


Gretchen Goodwin, 


Admin. Assistant 
Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 


Pp 


EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES 


Marketing the World’s 
Finest Real Estate 


LINCOLN —- Elegant 11,800 sf manor in serene 
and magnificent area. Elevator serves 3 floors of 
quality amenities for entertaining and family use. 
Extensive landscaping showcases home, private 
gardens, pond, cabana and pool......... $2,600,000 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN -— Secluded country retreat on 4 acres. 
3600 sq.ft. architect-designed Contemporary has 4 
bedrooms plus a family room and lower level 
office. Open spaces, cathedral ceilings, beautiful 
landscaping, extra garage space......... $1,800,000 


LINCOLN — Exceptional water-front property 
with private dock on Farrar Pond surrounded by 
remarkable gardens.Beautifully maintained Ranch 
with finished walkout lower level has 4,500sf of 
living space. Serene and secluded......$1,399,000 


LINCOLN - Pristine, charming 4-bedroom Cape 
in the heart of Lincoln Centre abutting 
conservation land. First floor master bedroom 
W/fireplace, a vaulted-ceiling family room with 
Study/loft, and a cathedral-ceiling living room. 
mew septic to be installed................... $825,000 


LINCOLN - Bright, updated 5-bedroom Cape on 
spectacular 2-acre lot, corner of cul-de-sac. es 
floor sunroom, large living room, plus family 
room w/fireplace on lower level. Deck faces south 
overlooking lovely landscaped yard....... $675,000 


a 


EQUAL HOUSENG 
OPPORTUNITY 


KAA 
“TE FAESH ALR FUN: 


SERVING CHILDREN SINCE 1877 


Open Your Heart and Home 


Families are needed to open their homes to New York City children this summer. 
First-time visitors are six to 12 years old and stay for two weeks. With your help, 
a child will get to experience the freedom of playing outdoors 
and life outside the city streets. 


Please call to host a Fresh Air Fund child. 


Local Contact: 


Stacy Osurt 
259-1142 


The Fresh Air Fund + 1-800-367-0003 : Visit us at www.freshair.org 


Charlie Kindleberg has fun with the English language. 
For approximately twenty years, he has shared his pas- 
time with us. When not been busy writing for this 
magazine, he has been teaching in the Economics 
Department at M.LT. and upon retirement taught at 
Middlebury College and Brandeis University. 


Charlie’s accomplishments listed on the internet equal 
seven pages but to us on the staff, he is just a neighbor 
who loved living in Lincoln with his wife Sarah and 
raising his family here. He is now ninety years young and 
living in Brookhaven. He remains active as an economist 
and friend of Lincoln townsfolk. 


We look forward to many more pieces, Charlie. 


Verbing the Noun 


By Charles P. Kindleberger 


In a conversation with an acquaintance, I was 
objecting in the old stuffy way to the use of nouns as verbs 
with special attention to "contact" and "authored." In return, 
the man said, "every noun can be verbed." 

| We were at the dinner table, and I realized quickly 
that there were such words as "forked," "spooned," and 

"knifed," not to mention, as Cicero might have said, "salted," 

"peppered," and "flowered." I was uneasy, however, about 

-"napkined" (unless one were discussing babies in the United 

Kingdom,) and "tableclothed.". Are you agreeable to 

—"curtained"? 

) En route to my apartment, afterwards, I thought 

about "doored" and "windowed," the last poor synonym for 
"defenestrations," such as those in Prague. "Chaired" is 

acceptable, of course, as in meetings, but "bureaued"? Then I 

realized that the modern novel cannot escape the transitive 

verb "bedded." 

Safer in a family journal to head for the study where 
we can find "studied," "booked," "penned," "pencilled," 
"lettered," but not, unless I miss again, "magazined," "waste- 
basketed," "typewritered" (if you are old) or "sofaed." 

| Verb most nouns, if you insist, but not all. And 
some nouns, such as "study," start out as verbs. 
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Verbum Sap. 
By Charles P. Kindleberger 


The shortest distance between two points is a straight 
line. On the other hand, a familiar essay may wander like a 
gurgling brook. Knowing I like words, a member of my 
family gave me for Christmas last The Cambridge 
Encyclopedia of the English Language, by David Crystal. It is 
a book of coffee-table size (9 x 11 inches), and almost 500 
pages, evidently remaindered with the price written in pencil 
which the donor failed to erase. But fascinating, full of 
history of the language, vocabulary, grammar, pronunciation, 
writing, using, learning English. Recently I picked it up; 
opened at random to the discussion of adverbs and was 
hooked. Verbum sapientibus satis. A word to the wise is 
sufficient. Verbs, adverbs. 

In Denmark years ago, I met the wife of an 
economist who was doing a master's essay on the use of 
adjectives as adverbs in English. She claimed that the Danes 
are deeply concerned with English grammar, but a glance 
through the Encyclopedia's bibliography reveals more books 
by Swedes. Go slow is an example, or go fast. I remembers a 
New Yorker cartoon of yesteryear which had a school teacher 
standing on a ladder adding "ly" to the word "Slow" on a 
street sign, on the reasonable ground that most adverbs end in 
"ly." The Encyclopedia's discussion of adverbs features some 
that don't end in "ly" like "soon" and "now." It went on to say 
that "soon" was an adverb which could be compared, as 
adjectives can be, by adding "er" or "est": strong, stronger, 
strongest. 

This put me in mind of the charwoman of the sister 
of an old roommate of mine. She was married to a British 
civil servant. Coming home one day he said to the char, "Mr. 
Jones is in trouble. He now has to denationalize steel, having 
nationalized it a couple of years ago." The charwoman said 
"Sooner him than me." 

Or perhaps you like to think of those who illegally 
crossed the boundary when a large strip of land was opened 
up for settlement in Oklahoma in the spring of 1889. They 
were called "Sooners." "Soonest" used to be a word used in 
telegrams when one paid by the word. It stood for A.S.A-P. 
"as soon as possible." 

I think it not possible to compare "now." But try 
late, as in "Buy now, pay later." 


lee 
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Full (actually ful) as Suffix 


By Charles P. Kindleberger 


Words ending in "ful" seem to be divided into two 
classes, those dealing with emotions, and those measures, the 
first adjectives, the second nouns. A few of the first class 
have antonyms using "less" instead of "ful." And many can 
be converted to adverbs by adding "y" to the adjective. For 
examples: 


Emotive adjectives 


artfui artless 
awful 
beautiful 
boastful 
careful 
dreadful 
dutiful 
frightful 
hateful 
hopeful 
sinful 
wonderful 

Some grammarians object to "hopefully" when it 
leads a sentence as not an adverb, which modifies the verb, as 
in "Hopefully, we'll win the lottery." True enough: in this 
form it means "It is hoped that" rather than we shall win with 
hope. But the usage applies more widely. "Fortunately, we 
find the missing pencil," is a usual application of "It was 
fortunate that...". 


careless 


hopeless 


Nouns, mostly measures 


armful 
earful (mostly gossip) 
handful 
mouthful 
spoonful 

Most of this list deals with body parts. I thought 
long and hard about capful and cupful but finally chose not to 
risk them. 

In the first list, "witless" applies to my age cohort, 
but there is no witful. 
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Fads 


Those of us long in the tooth and short in the ear 
remember the pogo stick, followed by the hula hoop, the yo- 
yo, the skateboard, in-lines skates, and the mountain bicycle, 
complete with helmet and those skin-tight pants, made with 
some material the name of which is easy to forget (and I 
have). 

Rock climbing is in, especially for business 
managers to test themselves. Tennis has been slipping, now 
for a number of years. Those of us who saw Tilden, and 
Johnson and Hunter in doubles with Tilden beating Cochet, 
Lacoste and Borotra in 1927 in Germantown, PA for the 
Davis Cup rather resent this. And golf! Goodness me! The 
Boston Globe these days devotes page after page to golf. 
Boston went bonkers over the Ryder cup, including losing its 
normal courteous behavior, or possibly it was the corporate 
executives in their luxurious $50,000 tents who did. 

What struck me, however, last summer was the 
newest marine fad, the kayak. Every other car on the Maine 
Turnpike had one or two kayaks on its top. The harbors of 
Penobscot Bay were loaded, as usual, with sailing craft and 
powerboats at anchor, but there were few sailboats visible 
under way. Kayaks on the contrary, owned and rentals, both 
moving about the bay, and, in the magazine Down East 
nosing out into the ocean. Renters provide life jackets and 
instruction in how to get back up after capsizing. On the 
whole, my aged cohort chose not to avail himself of the 
opportunity to learn. 

You want more evidence. See The New York Times 
September 12, 1999, p. Business 16: "Brainstorming at 7, 
Kayaking at ll. Now That's Teamwork" with a subtitle "The 
many Amenities of Corporate Retreats." Probably the same 
day in The Times - I forgot to note it -but close to Rosh 
Hashanah on September 11, another story on the page with 
the headline "Bread and Water, and for Kayakers, Nourish- 
ment for Soul: Sharing a tradition of the Jewish New Year." 
It was a story with a picture of two kayakers on the Hudson 
River throwing crumbs into the water to signify casting away 
their sins. This is a long way from the pogo stick, which, as 
far as I can recall, never made it into the corporate or 
religious group. 
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Harold Smith takes his camera on vacation. 


- Owl's Head Light, Maine Round Pound, Maine 


Photographs copyright 2000 Harold D. Smith 
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The Flats, Bermuda 
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at 


SO INONTOOIN 


Round Pond, Maine 
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The Lincoln-Sudbury 
Building Committee 


by Renel Fredriksen 


Much has been written about the building project at 
the high school, and about building projects at other high 
schools, for that matter. You have read about the costs of 
renovating, of building new, the relative advantages of each, 
and the endless meetings at which details of square footage, 
number of classrooms, special education, drama and music are 
discussed. 

What you have not heard much about is the people 
that are behind these discussions and decisions. I was recently 
stopped and asked about this very thing, and thought it might 
be a good idea to try to introduce you to some of the members 
of the high school building committee. So here they are. 


First, the Lincoln residents: 

Sharl Heller is a Lincoln resident as well as a School 
Committee member. Sharl has been on the Building Com- 
mittee a little over a year, and a School Committee member 
for four years. 

Brooks Mostue is, of course, known for his presenta- 
tions at Town Meeting these past two years. Brooks is an ar- 
chitect, and brings his expertise to bear often. 

Henry Morgan does not need much of an introduc- 
tion. He has been a strong voice in education for years, as 
well as a former School Committee member, both to L-S as 
well as to the Lincoln Schools. 

Paul Giese is new to the building committee, Paul is 
its representative from the Lincoln Finance Committee. I 
served with Paul on C3PO, and can attest that Paul can be 
counted on to cut to the chase in any discussion. 


And from Sudbury: 

Jack Ryan has been Chair of the Building Committee 
since its inception. He is on the L-S School Committee, and 
currently its Vice Chair. He is an attorney, and has negotiated 
Committee contracts. In his practice, he has often worked 
with building negotiations. 

Lauri Wishner is the third member of the L-S School 
Committee on the Building Committee. She has been a mem- 
ber of the Building Committee since its inception, long before 
becoming a School Committee member. Lauri has a long 
history of volunteerism in Sudbury, and worked on the Build- 
ing Committee for the Sudbury Schools as well. 

Mike Melnick is in school construction, and is cur- 
rently the Project Manager at the Lexington High School 
renovation project. In addition, he is a member of the Perma- 
nent Building Committee in Sudbury. 

Steve Cebra is a parking lot design engineer. He was 
formerly on the Building Committee for the Sudbury Schools. 

Jim Carlton is an educator, and a member of the Sud- 
bury Finance Committee. 


Continued on page 26 
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Food Project Letters of Advice: 


On July Sth, The Food Project began its ninth 
summer program. Sixty young people, the majority of them 
aged 14-16 stepped off the train in Lincoln and headed out to 
our 21-acre farm for a summer of tending to the land, growing 
vegetables, interacting with community members and with 
each other at community lunches, farmers' markets, and at 
homeless shelters. 

On the very first day, the youth are divided up into 
six groups or "crews" of ten and they work together as a team 
for the duration of the program. Each crew has a leader and an 
assistant leader; young people who have worked at The Food 
Project before and are back to lead the new crew workers on 
the land, in the shelters and at the farmers' markets. Being a 
crew leader and an assistant crew leader comes with heavy 
responsibility and no summer is quite like another. It is hard 
work to keep a crew together as a team and furthermore to 
keep them inspired, motivated, and constantly learning that 
working together produces powerful results. 

At the end of each summer, the crew leaders are 
encouraged to write down any advice or tips for those young 
people who will become the following summer's crew leaders. 
Following are a few excerpts of letters that former crew 
leaders have written to this summer's group: 

Lincoln resident and a returning crew leader this 
year, Shirin Sioshansi wrote to the incoming assistant crew 
leader. She wrote that, "being a part of The Food Project is an 
honor. If you like to see youth change in front of your eyes, 
you're in for a great summer. This summer will NOT be easy. 
You will work long days. It will be hot and humid. You will 
not get enough sleep. You will not have a wild social life. You 
will get dirtier than you have ever been. You won't be able to 
vacation. You will have to learn to sit through long meetings — 
while flies swarm around you and dirt hardens onto your legs. 
Having said all of that, you will also experience many rewards 
that outweigh the hardships. Your crew workers will confide 
in you. You will witness them growing into more responsible, 
courageous beings. They will trust you. Treat your crew and 
staff the way you want them to treat you. Volunteer to do the 
hardest jobs before you can expect them to do them for you. 
Ask them questions about their life before you can expect 
them to care about yours. Build a safe environment for every 
person in your crew. Invite your crew to your home for dinner. 
It helps them understand where you are coming from. 
Sometimes as a leader, it's easy to separate yourself from your 
crew. It's important to help your crew realize that you are first 
and foremost a person. Look them in the eye. Come through 
on your promises. Be honest. Learn from them and let them be 
a part of your life." 

Katah Nevins, a resident of Boston, gave his advice 
to new crew leaders: "Be scared, very scared! You will 
embark on one of the most educating voyages of your lives. 
Approach every day with a vigilant eye, analyze, process, 
assess and be forgiving. Why? You might miss something 
spectacular, the growth of a young man or woman. Water 
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The Library Bookie 


by Jeanne Bracken 


Over the past few months I have 
seen a new angle of Lincoln. From my 
vantage point at the Library and the five 
comers, I have watched the world go by 
since the spring of 1993. I have had a ring- 
side seat, and that was the trouble. The town 
I have observed from behind the reference 
room windows is not the same one I have 
recently discovered. 

| have now seen Lincoln by foot. 
Last fall I signed on for an extraordinary 
event called the Avon Breast Cancer 3-Day, 
a walk to raise awareness and funds against 
a frightening disease that has affected 
members of my family and too many of my 
friends. It seemed like a good idea at the 
time: walk 60 miles over three days, with a 
few hundred others, sleep in tents on the 
ground, eat al fresco, shower in a semi 
trailer, and maybe even get a massage. Sort 
of summer camp with maybe some muscle 
aches. 

Okay, I’m not in the best shape of 
my life, but I have been going to the gym for 
a couple of years and figured I could hold my 
own. Besides, I had six months to train. 
Piece of cake. 

Sure. From Thanksgiving until 
Memorial Day, I spent my spare time 
walking—on treadmills in bad weather, 
otherwise on the hills and roads of the 
Berkshires where I was vacationing, the 
Cape where I was vacationing, Chelmsford 
while my clothes dried at the laundromat, 
Littleton where I live, and a few times here in 
Lincoln. 

I came to appreciate Lincoln’s fine 
walking paths (and the stone walls or 
occasional park bench for a brief rest.) 
Although I only sampled the route from the 
library to the Mall and back, I kept one eye 
open and saw a few other routes I’d like to 
try some day—not including, I must admit, 
the excessively hilly roads like Trapelo, 
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however one might choose to pronounce it. 
(One unpleasant discovery during all this 
walking was that downhill has as many perils 
as uphill—think blisters on the ends of your 
toes.) 

The walk’s sponsoring organization 
provided a great deal of information on how 
to prepare for the walk. Guidelines and other 
information arrived in my post office box 
regularly. And I walked. Not nearly as 
much as I was advised to walk, to be sure, 
but I tried.. 

My aim was low. Very, very low. 
Although I walked 150 miles between 
Thanksgiving and Memorial Day (I would 
have been past Albany heading for Syracuse 
if I'd gone in a straight line), the training 
recommendation was for...well, I didn’t add 
it up, but I think I would have been in 
Orlando if I’d actually followed it. At least, 
it would have seemed like it. 

Suffice it to say, by the time the first 
weekend in June rolled around, I just wanted 
the whole thing to be over. The walk 
actually turned out better than I could have 
anticipated. There were about 2500 walkers 
in all plus about 1000 crew, other volunteers 
and staff. That is a pretty large bunch of 
people to have in your front yard. Yet I was 
delighted that Lincoln was one of the towns 
we passed through on the way from 
Fitchburg to MIT. Although I was only able 
to walk about a third of the way, spread over 
all three days, | was determined to be on my 
feet in Lincoln. 

On Sunday morning June 4, I packed 
up my gear in a field next to the Alcott 
School in Concord (everything was finally 
dry after a violent thunderstorm on Friday 
night) and headed off toward Boston. The 
route left the streets of Concord behind and 
we moved onto the Battle Road trail in the 
Minuteman National Historic Park. I had 
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passed the park (by car) almost daily while 
training and had even picked up a flyer 
detailing the route. Somehow I never got to 
the park to walk. (Same thing with the 
Minuteman bikeway, which I trod briefly 
later in the day.) 

On that warm Sunday morning, I 
saw the park from the backside, behind the 
houses on Route 2A. Not being a fast 
walker, most of the others passed me, and I 
took the opportunity to do a little plug for 
Mary Hartwell as we reached the skeleton of 
her house. 

Pit stops were arranged along the 
route and I was delighted to see that one was 
at an old favorite haunt—the Willow Pond 
Kitchen grounds—a respite for the thirsty 
and weary one last time. 

I made it as far as the park 
headquarters and hopped a van to the lunch 
stop. One of these days I’m going to go back 
to the “Battle Road trail” and finish it off. 

As for next year’s 3 Day, I think I'll 
pass. I certainly would recommend the 
experience to anyone, although having feet 
under the age of 30 would be a plus (the 
mileage of many decades does add up). In 
case you decide to take part, a word of 
advice: whenever I asked friends to walk 
with me, they said, “60 miles!!!??? No, but 
Pll sponsor you.” It’s the easiest way to 
raise funds, trust me. 

To bring all this back to the library, 
I think I read about 20 books while training. 
Recorded books are excellent for those long 
lonely stretches on the sidewalks of New 
England (called “bike paths” in the Lincoln 
Way); William Least Heat Moon’s 
Riverhorse accompanied me for quite a few 
hours. For treadmills, | recommend essays 
like Pico lyer’s travel ruminations or less 
complicated yet still interesting mysteries 
such as Katherine Hall Page’s “Christy” 
series, in regular book form. Since my eyes 
are as old as my feet, I found the larger the 
print, the better. 

If you find yourself passing the 
library, stop in. The Bookie will be happy to 
make reading recommendations—even if 
you re not on foot. 
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L-S Building Committee (cont.) 


Representing the high school: 

Dr. John Ritchie, Principal/Superintendent, is a key 
member of the Committee, responsible for developing the 
Education Plan from which everything else follows. 

Pauline Paste, Business Manager, is critical to the 
process. As the keeper of the numbers, Pauline is able to ex- 
plain the financing behind the plans. 

Jim Newton, also a Sudbury resident, is Chair of the 
History Department at L-S. Jim brings a unique and important 
perspective to the Committee, having been a teacher at the 
high school for 30 or so years. 

Remember, these are your representatives in the pro- 
cess. It is your right to be informed and your duty, to make 
sure you are. If you have a question, you may call any mem- 
ber. You may have noticed that my name is not on the list, but 
you are welcome to call me as well. 


Food Project (cont.) 


them with thoughts, weed their negativity, side dress their 
mistakes or failures, create an environment for growth. This is 
one of the toughest jobs of the summer program. You have 
power and authority over crew workers, but they are the same 
age as you. Nevertheless, you are a leader and you have to set 
the example. People will look up to you." 

He also wrote to this year's crew leaders about 
learning to be an effective leader "Leadership doesn't come 
from yelling, contracting, or even book smarts. It is your 
ability to understand goals and execute them. You must 
understand your worker's life situations and put it into the 
context of the work we do at The Food Project. It is a 
collaboration of goals that feed the people at the shelters, 
pantries, farmers market, and CSA." 


Lisa MacCullough 

Public Education Coordinator 

The Food Project 

PO Box 705 Lincoln, MA 01773 

(781) 259-8621 x16 (3 


LINCOLN MAGIC PUTS IN 


WINNING EFFORT 


There is victory and there is defeat and the difference 
| hardly needs to be explained, correct? Well not to the 
| discerning eye of Wes Pippen, the coach of the Lincoln Magic 
| Middlesex League championship team(Girls Under Age 14) . 
| Coach Pippen was happy to explain his view on the measure 
| of a championship team after his Magic soccer team returned 
_ from the State Tournament held in Amherst from June 23-26. 
| According to Pippen the team returned victorious 
despite not winning the Gold Medal. “Lots of times when a 
i championship team enters a tournament as important as the 


| State Tournament and they lose they return home as a group of 
as a TEAM and in there minds and in mine as champions. 
| 


individuals but this Lincoln team came home as they went in, 
' These kids have learned a lesson that most people never do 
and that is there is no ‘I’ in the word team.” 

The first game of the Tournament found Lincoln 

matched against an experienced eleven from Hanover who 
was playing in the Tournament for the third straight year. 
While Hanover played with confidence born of experience the 
| Lincoln Magic played uncertainly. The result was a 3-0 loss, 
) the team’s first loss in well over a year. There are eighteen 
fields, 175 teams with colors flying representing the ten 
| Leagues from across the State, thousands of players, families, 
| friends, and fans covering a vast valley and conjuring up 
images of what we imagine an ancient Greek Olympia would 
_ have looked like. “Our kids had never seen anything quite like 
this” said Pippen “and the excitement and the tension made 
’ them a step slower than usual.” 
The team responded with a gritty and determined 
effort for their next game against King Phillip. Lincoln carried 
the play for nearly the entire game pounding shots at the King 
Phillip goaltender who skillfully turned each away while her 
team mates scored with ten seconds left to secure a 2-0 
victory. “We really rallied as a team for that second game. We 
all new that we had to win to advance so we held nothing 
back. We pulled up our mid-fielders and our defenders and put 
extreme pressure on them and gave everything we had but 
they were good enough to withstand it. The League President, 
who was watching the game approached me after the game 
and said ‘Wes, it takes real courage to play to win like that’. 
So that’s another experience the kids came home with, 
knowing that you are in a critical position and having the 
courage to give every ounce of effort you have for your team 
and victory” explained Pippen. 

Two losses were enough to eliminate the Lincoln 
magic from contention for a Medal but one more game still 
had to be played. How would the team respond? “We’ve been 
together as a team- the kids, the parents and me- for the last 
three and one half years. The kids have always been there for 
each other and the parents have been there for the kids too. 
And just not their own kids but all of the kids” Pippen noted. 

Indeed the team was formed in 1997 amidst some 


— 


(material gathered by Joe Robbat) 


uncertainty and ambivalence among the children, the parents, 
and the Lincoln Youth Soccer Club about creating a Division 
One level team for some of the children while others would 
play at another level. But in the end all parties agreed that 
fielding a team competing at the highest level possible was 
best for the children who wanted to experience a high level of 
competition. 

The Magic was formed from two teams who played 
at Division Two for several years and had met with some 
success in league competition. “There is no question that this 
group of kids is very athletic but not necessarily any more 
athletic than groups of girls that have come through the soccer 
program in the past or will come through in the future. The 
difference is in the commitment they have made and the 
support their parents gave them,” said Pippen. 

In fact the transition from Division Two to One was a 
real challenge for the newly formed Magic team. They had 
been used to winning but in their first season playing at 
Division One they managed to win but one game and were 
thoroughly outplayed in most. The League even inquired 
about moving the Magic back to Division Two but the Lincoln 
Youth Soccer Club told the League that in the end the Magic 
would be competitive. 

The League agreed to allow the Magic to continue to 
compete in Division One and their confidence in the program 
and the players was rewarded as Lincoln Magic became the 
first team, boys or girls, in the twenty eight year history of the 
Lincoln Youth Soccer Club to win a League Championship. 
The Championship was secured with a hard fought 3-0 over- 
time victory over three time defending champion Woburn and 
with that victory the undefeated Magic was invited to attend 
the State Tournament. 

“The kids and their parents made a commitment to 
not only competing but becoming champions. They played 
against the best as often as they could in non-league 
tournaments. And over the years they began to distinguish 
themselves winning one tournament and advancing the 
championship round in others” said Pippen. The team also 
played against older 16 and 18-year-old clubs during the 
winter indoor seasons and learned first hand how skill, 
strength, speed, and teamwork are used by some of the best 
players in the State. 

“As we entered game three I simply reminded the 
kids that we were now playing for pride - pride of team, pride 
in our League, and pride in our uniform and in our town. So 
when you ask me if I was surprised at how they played in that 
final game I honestly have to tell you no, I was not. These kids 
have played countless games together over many years. 
They’ve played in nearly unbearable heat at Labor Day 
Tournaments and in cold rain in early April. And their parents 
would drive them to an indoor soccer facility in the dead of a 
winter morning and evening to play. They’ve played over- 
matched and hurt and without substitutes. But they always 
played as a team and I knew that they couldn’t and wouldn’t 
let each other down “ said a very proud Coach Pippen. 

The Lincoln Magic went out and defeated Webster 1- 
0. After some hugs and some tears they returned home to 
Lincoln-a well deserving champion. E 
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FLORENTINE. 
FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


¢ Large selection of wood frames ¢ Complete line of Nielsen 

metal frames * Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums 

Unbeatable Prices ¢ Fast Service 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


STONEGATE 
GARDENS és 


Large Specimen Trees & Shrubs 


Extensive Selection of Unusual Perennials & Annuals 
Jumbo 3 Gallon Perennials * Roses 
Custom Wreaths & Arrangements * Gift Plants * Fresh Cut Bouquets 


We'll Custom Plant Your Favorite Pots 


Mulch & Loam Delivery 


Planting Services Available 
339 S. Great Road (Rt 117), Lincoln 
781 259-8884 
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Events @ DeCordova 


Where will you find 5,000 Harvester ants? Cakes 
made with pollen? Dresses made from used coffee filters? 
Giant rabbits feet and a shoe large enough to fit the Jolly 
Green Giant’s wife? All of these items can be discovered, 
along with a new meditative garden, at DeCordova this 
summer. 

For The 2000 DeCordova Annual Exhibition, 
Remo Campopiano has created a home for 5,000 Californian 
Harvester ants. The city in Campopiano’s installation Under 
the Volcano is constructed from circuit boards and computer 
parts. These ants actively pursue their daily lives, collecting 
and storing seeds, retrieving water from the moat, and 
moving an entire mountain of sand that will bury their city. 

Approaching his art like a scientist, Doug Bosch 
uses natural and synthetic materials and experiments with 
processes to find out what these materials will do when 
subjected to various conditions. Bosch’s work in the 
DeCordova Annual features a variety of unusual materials, 
such as pollen, lint, nylon, and natural bristles, wax flour, and 
motor oil. 

Using remains from everyday life such as used coffee 
filters and dryer sheets, Patricia Trevisan Woods creates 
garment-like objects that take on a ceremonial quality. 
Featured in the DeCordova Annual, these garments evoke 
both natural and cultural associations; some of inspired by the 
forms of insects, while others reference the clothing of 
various historical periods. 

Just the Thing! The Object in Contemporary 
Outdoor Sculpture features work by a dozen contemporary 
American sculptors whose subject matter encompasses the 

world of American material and popular culture. These artists 


an important piece of DeCordova’s landscape. 

The Garden ties the main lawn to the hillside and 
the pond side of the property—while providing improved 
views of all. Alice’s Garden serves as a connecting point for 
the Sculpture Park and provides more formal and accessible 
pathways to link these spaces. The Garden features attractive, 
meditative areas with benches to contemplate the 
surroundings and the sculptures that have been specially 
installed within the space. Soon to be a Lincoln favorite, 
Alice’s Garden promises to be both a beautiful and inspiring 
place to visit year round. 

The DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park is open 
Tuesday-Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm. Admission is $6 per person, 
$4 for senior citizens, students and youth 6 -12. Lincoln 
residents and children age 5 and under are admitted free. Free 
guided public tours of the Museum's Main Galleries take 
place every Wednesday and Sunday at 2 pm. Free guided 
tours of the Sculpture Park are given every Saturday and 
Sunday at 1 pm from May to October. For more information, 
call 781/259-8355 or visit the Museum's web site at 
www.decordova.org. ®) 


SUMMER WEEKEND 
HAPPENINGS AT DRUMLIN 
FARM 


These Happenings are scheduled for 11:00am and repeated at 
2:00pm and are free with the Admission Fee. There are 
additional spontaneous programs each weekend and they are 


are inspired by the everyday things that surround us: 
furniture, clothing, jewelry, household appliances, vehicles, 
and architecture. Taken as points of departure, these objects 
undergo fascinating aesthetic transformations. They take on 

radically new scales and sizes, have their utilitarian functions 


posted at the Admissions Window. 
Lincoln Residents enjoy free admission to Drumlin Farm. 


July 22 &23 EGG, if brown eggs are local eggs, what 


subverted or changed, and are rendered in unfamiliar and 
jarring new materials. 
Just the Thing! includes many fascinating 
_ sculptures, including Karin Giusti’s Bon Chance Bébé, which 
is two faux rabbit’s feet—good luck charms from carnivals— 
that are vastly enlarged. These crazy sculptures are 
| immediately hilarious by virtue of their size, lurid colors, 
furry texture, and their outdoor setting. Niki Ketchman’s The 
Height of Fashion is clearly a show (of sorts). This sculpture 
is a humorous commentary on cultural obsessions with 
fashion and acquisition (a la Imelda Marcos). Other Just the 
Thing! participating artists include Meredith Bergmann, 
Shaun Cassidy, Christopher Frost, Ruth Green, George 
Greenamyer, Jun Hoshino, John Ruppert, Ed Shay, Tony 
Stanzione, and Leslie Wilcox. 
Lincoln residents now have a new meditative garden 
to enjoy at DeCordova. Located adjacent to the Sculpture 
Terrace, the recently opened Alice’s Garden was created as 


about green ones? 
29 & 30 BEES, who are these fuzzy workers? 


August 5 & 6 DRAGONFLIES IN THE POND, how 
many mosquitoes do they eat? 


12 & 13 MICE IN THE MEADOW, what are they 
doing there? 

19 & 20 GARDEN GOODIES, what could be 
fresher? 

26 & 27 COW MILKING, meet the stars of our 
dairy "herd". 


Hayrides are on-going from 10:30 to 3:00 with a break for 
lunch, weather permitting and they are $2/adults & 
$1/children. ® 
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OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it's our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - chainsaws to fertilizers - bird food - hay and grain - 
sand and salt - hand power tools - electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 
Daily deliverys - Call 894-1265 


e e 5 
Ogilvie’s 894-1265 
M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
SAT 7:30 - 4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 


Home center, we can help 


Architectural Woodworking | 
and Carpentry by Norman Levey 


House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 


781.25$9.085$ 
reg 101539 


POISON IVY 
ERADICATION 
Service 


Serving Lincoln and the Metro West 
since 1993 
gy 


Faraan (978) 456-8875 
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yoga 


Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 


concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 


JHE MALL AT LINCOLN STANON 
LINCOLN ROAD: LINCOLNI-.MA 


718! - 259: 0544 


List of DeCordova’s summer 
activities. 


Meet the Artists 
Third Floor Lobby 
Saturdays, 3 pm 


Meet some of New England’s most interesting and vital 
contemporary artists as they discuss their work in informal 
gallery presentations. Free with Museum admission. 


July 15 Laura Baring-Gould 
July 29 Ri Anderson and Doug Bosch 
August 5 Theo Appel and Ambreen Butt 


Just for Kids: August Vacation Week 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
August 15, 16, and 17 


Join DeCordova for one last fling of unabashed creativity 
before heading back to school! This three-day series of 
workshops explores drawing, painting, sculpture and fiber 
arts. Come for half a day or pack your lunch and come for the 
entire day. These workshops are appropriate for children ages 
5 — 12.For more information, see the Summer Education 
brochure or call 781/259-0505. 


Sculpture Park Activities 

’50s Field Day 

Sunday, August 27, 1 —- 4 pm 

Celebrate! Join us for a day of fun, fresh air, and festivities, as 
we explore the low-tech leisure time of DeCordova’s birth 
year (1950). Activities will range from creating your own 
croquet wicket or kite, to yard games such as lawn bowling 
and hopscotch. Snacks and a special guest will complete the 
day. This event is free for all DeCordova Members, and $5 
for Non-members. Call 781/259-3631 for more information. 


Sculpture Park Tours 

Come and explore New England’s only outdoor Sculpture 
Park of its kind! With 78 sculptures, and a new path system 
to guide you, there is always something new to discover. Join 
DeCordova’s Museum Guides for an interactive Sculpture 
Park tour as they introduce you to new works, and reacquaint 
you with Park favorites. Or, get a map in The Store @ 
DeCordova and create your own self-guided tour. Meet a 
Museum Guide for a free tour of the Sculpture Park in front 
of the Museum’s entrance at 1 pm on Saturdays and Sundays, 
May through October. Or call the Education Department at 
781/259-3619 to learn how you can arrange your own private 


tour. 
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Mobil Service Station 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 


Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


P.O, Box 339 145 Lincoln Rd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5om 
781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.clarkgallery.com 
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Codman Barn 
Illustration copyright 2000 Theodore Tucker 


A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River ¢ Spacious 1, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
¢ 24-Hour Security ¢ Fitness Center ¢ Fine Dining 


© Social Activities Weekly Housekeeping 


Af 
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Newbury Court 


@ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle ® Indoor Parking 


For more information, call: (978) 369-5155. New England Deaconess Association 
LOO Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 Equal Opportunity Housing f=) 
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Dear Readers, 


Fall is upon us. The Codman Fair has come and gone. The school busses are rolling, and the maples 
are turning red. Activities are starting up all over town. 

There have been changes at Hefferman's Cleaners over the summer and Beatrice Grigorian is no longer 
working in the store. In a phone conversation she told me that she misses Lincoln and has "best feelings" for all 
the friends she has made. She has helped town folks learn Russian, enjoyed their comradarie, and best of all 
enjoyed the "theme of life" here. As a Russian native, she wanted us to mention her admiration for Wendy Palu 
and her husband for opening their family to two Russian children. An article about Wendy and family written by 
Beverly Eckhardt is in this issue. 

See you around town. 


an 
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A POINT OF VIEW 


Thank you, Zoning Board of Appeals 


By Barbara Peskin 


At the end of April, the once innocuous farm stand (used 
to be called Aunt Sadie's) across the street sprouted wings of 
plastic and wood. When I saw the structures go up, I was 
alarmed. Why had I not received notice of a hearing? 
Venturing across the street I asked the manager, who I had 
been friendly with since he started renting the stand last year, 
why I had not received notice of a hearing. The long and short 
of what he said, was that his father had called over to the town 
hall and was told what they were erecting was just fine. He 
also mentioned that he had been through the courts in Concord 
and he knew what he was doing was okay. 

I went back across the street and called the Building 
Inspector's office. The Building Inspector said he would check 
on the structures and mentioned something else about the 
products sold, some of which were in violation of the By-laws. 
Other neighbors called with concern about the structures as 
well, and I believe our voices were heard. 

Yet, until that moment in April, my knowledge of our 
zoning By-laws was limited. I knew that there was a 
restriction in Lincoln for expansion without permit on lots of 
less than 2 acres. We knew before we bought the house that 
the farm stand across the street was only permitted as a farm 
stand. However, the issue that arose across the street led me 
into the world of By-laws, boards, and procedures that 


collectively weave a web responsible for clothing Lincoln in 


greenery, wildlife and open land. 
I went to my first Zoning Board of Appeals meeting in 
May. There had been no appeal or action yet across the street. 


_ L understood that because the land was a non-conforming lot, 
_ and the farm stand in a residential zone was a non-conforming 


a 


use, that should the landlord or tenant apply for a permit or 
appeal the Building Inspector's ultimate decision that the 
structures should be removed, that a hearing would take place 
before the Zoning Board of Appeals. Thus, I wanted to know 
what the ZBA was and how it worked. 

I was impressed. As the evening unfolded I witnessed a 
hearing about a developer's plan for a non-conforming lot on 
Winter Street, and the neighborhood's opposition. Later that 
evening I observed ZBA discussions on a variety of issues 
pending before them. It is an interesting experience; one in 
which we are all entitled too. The ZBA has open meetings, 
and the public is able to observe their discussions. 

The Winter Street issue revolved around an outside 
developer's plan to build a house with massive frontage. The 
new house (which would replace an older, smaller existing 
house) had a size and massing which was seen as detrimental 
by the neighbors. A number of neighbors attended the 
meeting. Photos were presented. A poignant moment occurred 
when the lawyer for the developer pointed to pictures of other 
houses on the street and said (and I paraphrase) "see...these 
houses are just as big and massive as the one my guy wants to 
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build"; one of the neighbors quickly pointed out (and I'm still 
paraphrasing) "sure, but those houses are in Waltham!". I was 
struck by the fact that these Lincoln residents were determined 
to keep the rural look of their neighborhood; they were 
concerned with the developer's plan to build a house not in 
keeping with the neighborhood and which would have a 
negative impact on the landscape. 

Lincolnites are dedicated to preserving the character of 
Lincoln. It is a hard battle. The outside developer and his 
entourage are no doubt stumped at why bigger is not better. Of 
course, they just want to use the Lincoln land to make a profit. 
Yet, they probably do not understand why the neighbors react 
so negatively to a new, grand house. Not only do current 
residents want to maintain the rural environment they chose to 
live in, but also new arrivals to Lincoln tend to look for the 
same thing. After the developer, lawyer and neighbors left the 
hearing, the ZBA discussed the issue briefly. I witnessed a 
board that was composed of smart, independent individuals. 
Their discussion consistently spoke to the issues at hand and 
how the By-laws applied. The discussion was fair, members 
agreed, disagreed, and communicated with each other very 
effectively. We are fortunate that Lincoln's rural character is in 
their hands. We as residents pass the laws that keep Lincoln 
green, but the ZBA has the very taxing job of upholding and 
enforcing those By-laws. 

Through reference to them at the hearing, I learned that I 
could purchase a copy of the Zoning By-laws at the Town 
Hall. The By-laws are actually interesting reading, especially 
if you are concerned about the actions of neighbors who do 
not seem to share the vision of a Lincoln that you do. 

I attended other hearings including the hearing that dealt 
with the structures across the street. I am glad that most of the 
structures have since been removed and that the ZBA upheld 
the Building Inspector's decisions. I would like to see the 
newly strung lights and posts either permitted or removed. | 
would also like the growing number of cement block tables 
limited or removed. So, I'm not satisfied that my neighbor is in 
compliance with the By-laws, but I believe that if there is 
more that should be done, the ZBA will ultimately carry 
through. From what I have seen, they take their job very 
seriously. Despite their hard work, the ZBA, by the nature of 
its work, cannot make everybody happy. Along the way, they 
disappoint those who proffer proposals that do not meet 
muster. 

Imagine the constant, constant attempts by developers who 
care much more about profiting from the Lincoln land they 
acquire, than preserving the town's rural character. Imagine, 
too, a Lincoln resident who wants to make a change to their 
home that does not meet the By-law guidelines. Perhaps on the 
surface the well-meaning resident's proposal does not have a 
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negative impact on the land in question. The hard part is that 
the ZBA must continue to be fair and objective in all cases 
that come before them no matter the issue. Each issue may 
prove to be a precedent for further attempts at development. 
Thus, it is essential that every decision set a solid precedent. I 
believe the ZBA does an outstanding job to maintain 
objectivity even as opposing pressure greets them. It is 
inevitable that the ZBA will disappoint residents, developers, 
and even other Boards. It is to their merit, that the volunteers 
on the ZBA are consistently able to uphold the By-laws that 
we as residents have passed. 

A recent letter to the editor inthe Ll NCOLN JOURNAL 
claimed that the ZBA does not see the forest through the trees. 
Do we really want them to see the forest and not the trees? 
Don't we want them to see both? If the ZBA only saw the 
forest, bit by bit the trees that comprise the forest might be 
lost. Bit by bit the power of the individual By-laws that 
Support our rural character would weaken and become 
meaningless. At the same time, I believe the ZBA does see the 
forest -- and the trees as well. The forest is constantly growing 
and the ZBA knows it. These hard working group of 
volunteers are protecting our values even while allowing for 
lawful growth; their goal seems to be to keep the growing 
forest as green as we the residents have fortunately demanded. 


® 
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OXYMORON 


By Charles P. Kindleberger 


I guess my introduction to the oxymoron (pro- 
nounced oxymoron, though I sometimes am tempted by 
oxy-moron) was in secondary school more than seventy 
years ago where the class was required to memorize 
Milton's A'llegro in order to be able to quote it on the 
English College Board examination, the predecessor of 
the SAT. At one time each of us could recite the whole 
ca.250 lines, but now find big gaps. Still “with giddy 
care and wanton cunning" was memorable and identified 
as a pair of oxymorons, a useful figure of speech (or 
writing). Today, I am informed there is a relatively new 
journal devoted to literature and science called 
Oxymoron, which devotes each issue to a single word, 
and states the changes on it. I have not seen the 
periodical. 

The concept is enticing to collectors. In my field 
we have people like Kenneth Galbraith who coined 
"conventional wisdom" that has slipped into the general 
rhetoric. He is now pushing "innocent fraud" which may 
or may not follow its predecessor Herbert Marcuse, a 
well-known left winger, who attacked Columbia 
University's academic freedom under President Nicholas 
Murray Butler as "repressive tolerance." Harvard history 
professor Charles Maier, has produced "consensual 
hegemony." The New Shorter Oxford Dictionary quotes 
The New Yorker's mention of a "weak tyrant." Japan 
used to be said to go in for "controlled openness." 

Leaving political economy, I have seen a review 
of a novel by one Richard Powers, describing one 
character as mixing "practicality and childishness," and 
"compassion and passive aggressiveness." Is that were 
George W. Bush got "compassionate conservatism?" 

And there are an infinite number of oxymorons: 
"benign neglect," "deafening silence," "clever fool," "mar- 
ried Lothario," "unheroic hero," and one produced by a 
Yale philosopher, "cheap Samaritan." If your assistance 
does not cost much, you have a duty to help. At the other 
end is the heroic Samaritan who goes to the rescue even 
at great risk and/or great cost. I do not retain the whole 
argument of James Fishkin, but suspect that there is a 
wide and murky distance between these Samaritans, 
where philosophy has left decision to us. 

Where did I see that Lord Berners (who he?) has 
been called "a professional amateur?" Sorry: can't recall. 
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Major Photography 
Exhibition @ DeCordova 


DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park’s fall 
exhibition, Photography in Boston: 1955-1985, 
organized by Senior Curator Rachel Rosenfield Lafo 
and Curatorial Fellow Gillian Nagler, demonstrates 
why Boston has played such an important role in 
photography from the 1950s to the mid-1980s. The 30- 
year period covered by the project coincides with the 
Boston area’s growth as a center for education and 
technology. On view from September 16, 2000 — 
January 21, 2001, this comprehensive exhibition 
includes 231 photographs by 60 photographers. 

The 30-year period chosen for this project 
encompasses photography’s acceptance as an art form, 
the influence of modernism, and the coalescence of a 
unique constellation of educational _ institutions, 
museums, and technological developments in_ the 
Boston area that directly influenced artistic options for 
photography. This period coincides with the area’s 
growth in the fields of electronics, space research 
laboratories, computer and_ software products, 
biotechnology, genetic engineering, printing and 
publishing, higher education, and finance. 

The focus of the exhibition is_ on 
photographers and institutions active in Boston and 
surrounding areas, such as Worcester and western 
Massachusetts, as well as the influence’ of 
photographers teaching at the Rhode Island School of 
Design in Providence, specifically Harry Callahan and 
Aaron Siskind. 

Up until 1955, there were few places in the 
Boston area to see photography on a regular basis and 
even fewer museums collecting or schools teaching 
photography as a discipline. But in 1955, with the 
opening of the Carl Siembab Gallery on Newbury Street 
in Boston, and with the subsequent arrival in Boston of 
Carl Chiarenza from Rochester, New York, a 
photography community began to coalesce. 

These were followed in the 1960s and 1970s by 
an explosive growth in the photography field, in the 
Boston area and elsewhere, resulting in many places to 
study, exhibit, and see photographs. The 1970s in 
particular were a time of expansion in photo education, 
collecting, galleries, and museum activities. By the mid- 
1980s, many more photographers were active on the 
regional scene, forming a rich and diverse community. 
Thus, the 30-year period from 1955 to 1985 was a time 
when photography became thoroughly enmeshed in the 
fabric of the Boston art world. 


The year 1985 is the end date for this project 
for several reasons. One is that the number of 
photographers working in Boston has _ increased 
exponentially since that date, so much so that to do 
justice to those photographers a separate exhibition 
would be necessary. Also, by the mid-1980s, the 
photography market had slowed down somewhat, 
grant support had diminished, and a number of 
galleries and exhibition spaces dedicated to 
photography had closed. Given these considerations, 
and the decision not to include digital photography in 
this exhibition (first digital camera available in 1984), 
it seemed logical to end the exhibition in 1985. 

With the presentation of Photography in 
Boston: 1955-1985, the DeCordova Museum and 
Sculpture Park launches the largest exhibition and 
publication project in its history. Photography in 
Boston: 1955-1985 is the first of three exhibitions and 
catalogues that will consider how art has developed in 
the Boston area during the latter half of the twentieth 
century. Forthcoming will be Painting in Boston and 
Sculpture in Boston. Together the three are intended 
to comprise, not necessarily an encyclopedia, but 
certainly a well-informed perspective on the major 
players, directions, and social and aesthetic forces 
operative in the Boston area over the past 50 years. 
The second half of the twentieth century is, in fact, the 
period of DeCordova. 

The Museum opened to the public in October 
1950, and so this exhibition precisely marks the 50" 
anniversary of its operation. Since DeCordova was 
founded to promote the appreciation and 
understanding of modern and contemporary American 
art among the general public, working with living 
artists primarily from the New England region, a 
project to overview the art landscape of the past 50 
years seemed very appropriate. 

The DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park 
is open Tuesday-Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm. Admission is 
$6 per person, $4 for senior citizens, students and 
youth 6 -12. Lincoln residents and children age 5 and 
under are admitted free. Free guided public tours of 
the Museum's Main Galleries take place every 
Wednesday and Sunday at 2 pm. Free guided tours of 
the Sculpture Park are given every Saturday and 
Sunday at 1 pm from May to October. For more 
information, call 781/259-8355 or visit the Museum's 
web site at www.decordova.org. ® 
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Crossword Puzzle Edited by Palmer Faran 


ACROSS DOWN 
| Garden at the Lincoln schools 1 Hurt 
5 Town measurer of wood and bark 2 What an agenda does 
10 A Project in the fields 3. What Lincolnites love as much if 
'4 Tunes not more than 32 Across 
15 It goes through the center but 4 A system of beliefs 
seldom blows a whistle 5 Lincoln’s own Place 
!6 Declare, as do the Selectmen 6 Extinct wild ox of Germany 
i7 Religious leader, but not in 7 Woman’s leg, colloq. 
Lincoln & A very short scream 
i8 Pete Seeger can do this and 9 Employee at our local hospital 
maybe others in Lincoln 10 Large 
20 Movie actor Garr 11 On top of 
2! What writers send to Lincoln 12 Above, poetic 
Review 13 Lincolnites dread these 
22 Short version of man’s name 18 Place of learning, abbr. 
23 Verb describing Town Meeting, j J9 Article, in grammar 
with up 25 See 32 Across 
24 Building on __, goes on in 26 A house, a pool and a farm 
Lincoln and elsewhere 27 ___ and feather 
27 Former drugstore 28 Hurry 
31 What Lincolnites really go for 29 Acronym for org. that helps 
32 Large area in center of town, conserve land 
see 25 Down 30 Comes after R in alphabet 
35 We see them at soccer games 33 Prefix with plane 
36 Former offices of the Town 34 Infamous org. after Civil War 
40 Johann ___, Catholic theologian 36 Road to knowledge 
41 Sailor’s cry 37 Christmas —__ 
42 Journey from Farrar Pond 48 Suffix for one who believes 
Village to Rte. 128 38 What other towns call this, 
43 Pertaining to time before Easter Lincoln calls a Rd. 
45 A beloved telephone service t4 Ste. 
48 Measure of print 45 Large body of water in town 
49 Diminutive feminine ending 47 When 3 Lincolnites get 
S3 Title character in 1997 film together 
“5 Metal unlikely to be found in 48 Make money the old fashioned 
the confines of Lincoln way 
58 Skin color after summer by the 5G ___ the line, as our elected 
pool or the beach officials always do 
59 Large one needed to buy house 51 Cambridge architects’ group 
in Lincoln these days 52 Year in Barcelona 
b0 “Its a piece® dial: 53 Never seen one in Lincoln 
61 Exclamation from Italian friend 54 Like a red red rose 
2 What neighbors feel about that 55 Passage of time 
"big" house next door 57 Even longer passage of time 
63 The house that Julian built 58 Maria 


64 Food emporium 


Copyright 2000 Palmer Faran Answers on page 10. 
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COUNTRY HAIR FASHIONS 
SPECIALIZING IN ALL TYPES OF COLOR. 
COME SEE OUR NEW LOOK THIS FALL 


WE WOULD LOVE TO SEE YOU 


160 LINCOLN ROAD, LINCOLN 
781-259-9177 


Mention this ad and get a 20% discount on your color service on Tuesdays 
or Wednesdays in October. 
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PHOTO RESTORATION 


DONE ON-SITE 


OUICK 0% OFF 


Your First Restoration Order 
A KODAK IMAGE CENTER Call Store For Details 


1097 Lexington Street « Waltham, MA 02452 


(781) 899-7624 


Fax (781) 899-7758 

One Hour APS Film Developing 
Quality Photo Processing 

Portrait Studio 

Photo Restoration Done On-Site 
Digital Imaging/Power Point Slides 
Custom Framing 


E-6 Slide Processing On-Site = 90 Min BEFORE RESTORATION AFTER RESTORATION 


Answers-Crossword Puzzle 


Buy Your Witches’ and Goblins’ 
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Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 9 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 
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The Library Bookie 
Survival of the Best Read 


By Jeanne Bracken 


Your Library Bookie doesn’t usually get hooked on 
television programs (unless you count "Wheel of Fortune" and 
"Jeopardy"), not even the well-hyped ones like the final 
episode of "Cheers" or "Seinfeld". However, life 
circumstances have combined to park me pretty much every 
Wednesday evening in a venue rather remarkable in its lack of 
entertaining diversions other than bill-paying or balancing the 
checking account—pursuits that quickly lose their luster. The 
_ one distraction is television—non-cable, non- VCR, non-DVD 
television at that. The choices being limited, I had little choice. 
I watched "Survivor". Yah (as Susan would say) I was 


~ hooked. 


| A deserted tropical island. Sixteen very diverse humans. 

Little food. Physical deprivation. Sporty challenges. A million 
dollars. It was quite a spectacle—I heard it described, aptly, as 
_ "Lord of the Flies" on "Gilligan’s Island". 
The final show has been aired, the torches all extinguished, 
and until Survivor II staggers from the Australian outback in 
January, chances are, addicts will be going through 
_ withdrawal. Never fear. There is Survivor the book (which, to 
my knowledge, the library has no plans to acquire), Survivor 
the magazine and newspaper articles (available here in 
abundance), Survivor the reruns (you’re on your own there) 
| and of course Survivor the websites (come and get ‘em). 
| There is, however, a more literary response to that 
_ withdrawal; books on surviving against the odds have long 
been popular and the Lincoln Public Library shelves are well 
stocked with them. How about the first of them all, Robinson 
Crusoe by Daniel Defoe? Or the most recent, The Perfect 
| Storm by Sebastian Junger. Mutiny on the Bounty and its 
| various sequels by Nordhoff and Hall, plus various other 
biographies and novels about the HMS Bounty. 

Joshua Slocum’s Sailing Alone Around the World or the 


| new biography of the classic sailor by Ann Spencer, Alone at 


| Sea. Anything about the Titanic, in case you’re not heartily 
| sick of it after the movie and its publicity. A Night to 
| Remember by Walter Lord is the classic, but a recent one is 
equally compelling: Titanic Survivor: The Newly Discovered 


Memoir of Violet Jessop Who Survived Both the Titanic and 
the Britannic Disasters. (Violet was a crew member on the 


ships.) 
Sea voyages do seem to carry a certain amount of peril. 
Steven Callahan was Adrift: 76 Days Lost at Sea. Topping 


even that we have Maurice and Maralyn Bailey’s Staying 
Alive: 117 Days Adrift, The Incredible Saga of a Courageous 
Couple Who Outwitted Death at Sea for a Longer Period Than 


Any Humans Before. (Whew!) 
Toping off the watery offerings are a number of titles about 


Sir Ernest Shackleton, like Shipwreck at the Bottom of the 
World, which is in the children’s department. Gary Paulsen’s 
Hatchet series will appeal to our younger patrons in Survivor 
withdrawal mode. Also on the juvenile fiction shelves is Jill 
Paton Walsh’s Fireweed, a saga of the London Blitz. From the 
same era, Elie Wiesel’s All Rivers Run to the Sea, a Holocaust 
memorial. 

The ill-fated Everest expeditions of 1996 are well 
remembered in books by participants of all stripes. Jon 
Krakauer’s Into Thin Air is likely the best-known, but I also 
recommend The Climb by Anatoli Boukreey and David 
Breashears’ High Exposure: an Enduring Passion for Everest 
and Unforgiving Places. Krakauer also wrote of an Alaskan 
adventure that ended badly, Into the Wild. 

Who could forget the horrific Donner party? George R. 
Stewart’s Ordeal By Hunger is fascinating. For younger 
readers, David Lavender’s Snowbound, the Tragic Story of the 
Donner Party. The same disastrous experience befell a handful 
of airplane crash victims in Piers Paul Read’s Alive, the Story 
of the Andes Survivors. 

Not all survival is tragic or accidental, as readers of Bill 
Bryson’s A Walk in the Woods can cheerfully attest. Eric 
Newby has written several armchair travel guides relating 
adventures that are great to read about but probably not all that 
delightful in person. A Short Walk in the Hindu Kush is one of 
them. 

The ultimate in the genre, though, has to be the newly 
published Worst-Case Scenario Survival Handbook by Joshua 
Piven and David Borgenicht; memorize the content and you 
will be all set for a falling elevator, quicksand, alligators, 
sharks or killer bees, or landing a plane when the pilot passes 
out. 

Of course, for the Bookie, the worst disaster of all—even 
worse than the snakes and the maggot meals--would be 
stranding on a desert island for 39 days with backstabbing 
contestants seeking a million dollars—and no books! 


Copyright 2000 Jeanne Bracken 
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RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 


Group West Division 


781-259-9700 


Each office individually owned and operated 


Extra! Extra! 


The RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. Group West Division of Lincoln, MA is experiencing 


its busiest selling season ever! 


We have many requests for homes in a market of dwindling properties. If you are thinking 
of selling your property now or in the near future, please call 781-259-9700, and our team of 
expert brokers will guide you through every step of marketing your home to obtain the best 
possible price. A confidential opinion of value of your home is always available at no charge. 

We are a full service real estate office located at 146 Lincoln Road in the heart of Lincoln, 


MA. Please stop by! 


NEWBURYPORT $394,000 


This treasured gabled antique near 
center of Newburyport is located on 
a corner lot on prestigious High 
Street. A four-bedroom, one-bath 
home (circa 1923), it features high 
ceilings, and wood detail of the 
period. A sunny back yard for play 
or gardening, enclosed porch, and 
tiled kitchen. Convenient to hospital 
and stores. In move in condition! 
CHARMING!!! 


LINCOLN $859,000 


Hidden away in the heart of Lincoln, offa 
paved private road, this striking 
contemporary sits serenely, overlooking 
rolling lawn, stream, woods, and 
stonewalls. Four bedrooms, three full baths 
and open flowing living spaces. The see- 
through fireplace separates the living room 
and dining room and can also be seen from 
the adjoining porch. Hot tub and gardens. 
Bucolic views from every window make 
this a wonderful family house. 


Dee Davenport Eleanor Fitzgerald GRI, CBR Sheila Harding GRI 
Betty Kimnach CBR Mikki Lipsey Jana Mullin CBR, GRI 
Bob Pearmain GRI Muriel Schildbach M. J. Gembatowics 
Susan Verma Patti Salem 


Helen Edwards GRI, ABR, CBR Doug Edwards CRP 


Broker/ Owner General Manager 


Charity Edwards 
Office Manager 


arold Smith takes his camera on vacation. 


Photographs copyright 2000 Harold D. Smith 
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STONEGATE 
GARDENS &» 


Fall Magic Annuals & Perennials 


Custom Fall Wreaths & Arrangements 


Jumbo Mum Baskets Mum Hangers 

Kale & Cabbage Pumpkins 

Cornstalks Indian Corn 
Gift Plants & Topiaries 


Nursery Plants on Sale 
We deliver Mulch & Loam 
339 S. Great Road (Rt 117), Lincoln 
781 259-8884 


FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


¢ Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
metal frames * Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums ° 
Unbeatable Prices ¢ Fast Service 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 
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This article was written by Carla Campbell about her initial experiences as a crew worker in last 
year's summer youth program at The Food Project. Carla has continued to work with The Food 
Project and spent this summer as a pollution prevention intern working in the communities of 
Roxbury and Dorchester with four other young people. Together they worked with community 
members to raise awareness about lead-contaminated soil, and pesticide awareness. They met with 
state legislators to discuss the issues of growing food in healthy soil, and asked that more 
consideration be given to providing agricultural "greenspace" in urban development. Additionally, 
Carla and her team taught weekly pesticide-awareness workshops to the newer summer crew 
workers, sold compost and natural fertilizers at two weekly farmers' markets and ran 
"demonstration days": evening workshops on the history of the Dudley Street Community, the 
risks of growing foods in urban soils and how The Food Project works to foster local and 
sustainable food production. Finally, although this summer is quickly coming to a close, Carla will 
continue working with The Food Project on the organization's Diversity Committee, a group made 
up of board members, youth and staff that focuses on deepening relationships and increasing the 


organization's diversity within the communities of Lincoln and Boston! 


Digging in the Dirt 


By Carla Campbell, aged 15 
A Hyde Park resident 


The dirt was sticking to the sweat dripping down my face as 
I picked weeds in the hot sun. "Why had I chosen to work on a 
farm this summer?" I wondered as I iried to wipe the dirt and 
sweat off my forehead with my arm. After applying to several 
jobs, I had been thrilled when The Food Project had called to 
invite me to work with 60 other youth from diverse 
backgrounds to grow and distribute food to shelters, soup 
kitchens and farmers' markets in and around Boston. But I had 
no idea what I was getting myself into. 

During the first week of work we were all divided into five 
random groups of twelve people each, called crews. We would 
be working with the people in our crew throughout the seven 
weeks of the summer program. When I met the people in my 
crew, I became nervous because I had never interacted with 
such a diverse group of people before. There were kids from 
Waltham, Maynard, Lincoln, Roxbury and Dorchester. Two of 
my fellow crew workers had recently moved to Boston from 
Haiti and Saudi Arabia! My crew was assigned to harvest 
several rows of collards. At first, we worked together in an 
awkward silence. What did we have in common to talk about? 
Nothing! At least that's what I thought until a girl in my crew 
pointed out that I was wearing a bracelet from her favorite 
store, MiCasa in Harvard Square. We immediately started 
talking and in less than one week, everyone on my crew 
became close. Our differences made our conversations more 
interesting. And it was through our conversations that I 
learned that none of us were what society portrayed us to be. 

Not only did my perspective on people change but my 
perspective of my own neighborhood changed too. During the 
summer, I gardened with The Food Project on a couple of 


their food lots in the city that had been previously vacant and 
filled with trash and toxic chemicals. Kids, who had worked 
with The Food Project in the past, cleared these lots and 
brought in safe soil and compost for growing. Every day I had 
walked by these unpleasant lots in my neighborhood of 
Roxbury, and although they were common, I had never 
stopped to wonder how they got there. I was shocked to find 
out that there were once houses on these lots that had been 
illegally burnt down by landlords who wanted to collect 
money through home insurance. The abandoned lots became 
places to dump garbage illegally and where drugs were bought 
and sold. I was troubled by this news, but inspired by the 
generations before who had worked hard to end this crime. It 
made me work harder because I wanted to restore my 
neighborhood's beauty. Even though I was helping to improve 
my neighborhood, I didn't understand how important my work 
was until I started to work at shelters that received some of 
The Food Project's produce. The number of meals that needed 
to be cooked at the shelter was overwhelming but it was 
rewarding when one of the guests said "thanks" or just gave 
me a smile. After working in a shelter the number of homeless 
people became more than just a statistic to me. 

As the summer progressed, I learned about farming and 
working with different people. The work became less hard 
because I was having fun with my crew and I felt that what I 
was doing was important. It didn't matter that when I rode the 
train home from work, people didn't want to sit next to me 
because I was covered in dirt. What mattered was I that was 
making a difference. 
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Remarks to the Faculty 
By Mark K. McQuillan 
Superintendent of Schools 
September 5, 2000 


Introduction and Welcome 

I don't know about you, but I'm still wondering what 
happened to the sunshine! Here we are after three days of gray 
sky, wondering if we shouldn't be lining the kids up two-by- 
two when they arrive on Thursday, and now we get a day like 
this one. Wow! This truly is an auspicious beginning. 
Welcome back! I must say I am very glad to see you, and I 
hope you are as eager to begin as I. 

I probably didn't have the greatest summer on record, for 
reasons I'll tell you about, but I am consoled that we are truly 
ready to go, and that I was not alone in dodging the raindrops. 
Jeanne Whitten and Cynthia Barthold did a wonderful job 
holding the fort while I was away in California, James Grimes 
performed his usual miracles to get our budget in order and 
our bus routes planned, Trudy Sack and Teresa Watts spent a 
lifetime interviewing and hiring teachers and_ support 
personnel, all the while bracing for a special education audit in 
October. The man who never rests until the job is done--Jim 
Baker--battled drenching rains and delinquent contractors 
(with equal fervor, I might add) to get our buildings renovated, 
cleaned, carpeted, and safe for Thursday's opening, and 
throughout it all, Patrick McMillan, carpenter and craftsman 
par excellence, dazzled us all by the quality of his work in 
creating new space at the Lincoln School and building an 
elegant handicapped ramp at the new Integrated Preschool at 
Hartwell. Patrick worked as many as fourteen hours a day on 
several days, including weekends, and to Patrick and Kevin 
Finnerty, who logged almost as many hours orchestrating the 
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moves from Hanscom to Lincoln, I want to offer special 
thanks. 

I am especially indebted to all of you who pitched in this 
summer to make this opening a smooth one. I especially want 
to thank all of the members of the Administrative Council 
who, like Judy Glassman, literally ran themselves ragged 
trying to finish all the hiring this year, and to the many of you 
who bore up under the strain of serving on one screening 
committee after the next--well into August--I offer thanks. 
Joanne McManus deserves a special medal of honor for her 
persistence in the face of a bad ankle, blood clots, hospital 
visits, but like the Unsinkable Molly Brown, she came in 
every day she was able to, despite all of our efforts to keep her 
home. Possibly her greatest reward this summer was learning 
that her son David became engaged to be married. 
Congratulations, Joanne. 

To Joe Dearden who kept our network intact despite one 
blackout after another, I want to thank you for showing up at 
ungodly hours and doing what was needed to keep us up and 
operating. To our custodial crews on both campuses, I also 
want to offer my sincerest thanks. Our custodians help our f 
preschool teachers move, put up with teachers and workshop } 
leaders dropping in on their recently cleaned rooms, and yet 
they kept going. And finally, let me say thanks to James 
Grimes, Pat Vessochi, Jean Maver, Dick Buckler, Frank . 
Fiorentino, Bob Viola, Tom McBreen, Cos Florios and Wayne 
McMillan-- who prepared the hall and arranged this breakfast. } 


| 


I am most appreciative for all that you did for this morning's 
opening. Please join me in giving them all a big round of 
applause. Thank you. 

Part of the business of opening the school year is the 
introduction of our new staff. This year we have many new 
people to welcome--thirty-three new teachers and_ three 
administrators to be exact--and they represent a wide cross 
section of talent, experience, and backgrounds. Before I turn 
the podium over to Jeanne Whitten to introduce the new 
members of our staff, I would like to pause to welcome three 
new members to our Administrative Team, Rita Trotta, 
Richard Cushing, and Eric Ritter. 

Rita as many of you know replaced Brad Smith as 
Curriculum Coordinator on the Hanscom Campus. As 
someone with many years of classroom experience, and a 
recent graduate degree in curriculum from the University of 
Lowell, she is certain to help us finish our curriculum work in 


| science and language arts, to say nothing of the many other 
| tasks that come with the job of coordinating and steering our 


curriculum initiative. I know Rita will work heart and soul to 


| do a good job for you. Rita, welcome! 


Rita's counterpart, Richard Cushing, will serve as the 
Associate Principal for Curriculum on the Lincoln Campus. 
Richard came to us rather late this summer. A native of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, Richard has served as a classroom teacher, 
DYS administrator, and director of one of Massachusetts' 


| largest migrant education programs run through the Greater 


| Education Collaborative of Boston, or EDCO to many of you 


' 
| 


\ who participate in their workshops. I' m certain you will find 


Richard, like Rita, to be a very warm, and hardworking 
colleague. Welcome, Richard. 

And last, I want to introduce all of you to Eric Ritter, our 
new METCO Director. I must confess that I probably 


» embarrassed Eric when I last introduced him to our new 


teachers on Thursday, with all the praise I lavished on him, but 
it is clear that Eric was by far the best choice we could ever 


) have made to replace Carroll Blake. As a graduate of Brandeis 


University, a resident of Washington DC, a classroom teacher 
in Cambridge and Boston, and an acting assistant principal, 


) Eric's focus is firmly centered on teaching and on classrooms 
‘and students. I'm confident you will come to regard him as 
| highly as I do. 


Finally, if you will indulge me for yet one more 
compliment, I would like to extend thanks to several of our 
administrators who, on their own time, conducted workshops 


') at last week's Codman Institute, even when they had no time 


to spare. Barry, Randy, Joanne, Rita, and Jeanne all did a 
wonderful job to model the passion for teaching that we all 
share, and for this I thank them. 


Allow me, finally, to introduce all of the teachers’ aides, 


|| assistants and tutors who have joined us this morning. I don't 


think there is a person here this morning that would not attest 
to the essential role our aides and tutors play in serving our 
kids. Our support staff on both campuses are easily Lincoln's 
best kept secret. Their educational backgrounds, maturity, and 


dedication to making our classrooms the centerpiece of the 
school system is nothing short of remarkable. They provide 
friendships to the staff, depth to the adult role models we 
present students, and they are integral members of our faculty. 
Would all of the aides, assistants, and tutors in the room please 
stand, and would you all join me in welcoming them with a 
big round of applause. 

The text of this speech has been written probably by 
Rodney Dangerfield. As all of you know, some summers are 
just better than others, and this was definitely my summer to 
lump it. The big news on my end, and hence the reason for my 
crankiness, is that I sent my daughter, Elizabeth, off to study 
mechanical engineering at Carnegie Mellon University, a rite 
of passage that many of you have now undergone with your 
own sons and daughters. I' m new to this, and I've yet to savor 
the good parts, even though I've been assured they're coming-- 
like the first time Elizabeth offers to pick up the tab for dinner 
rather than paying for it with her own Master Charge and 
asking me to give her the cash because she's a little short this 
week and needs to buy her boyfriend a good-bye present. And 
all the while I'm thinking, "What about a good-bye present for 
me?" and "Who do you think pays the Master Charge bill?" 

I'm still also waiting for the adult conversations that are 
certain to follow after a semester in college--you know, when 
we talk about the nature of moral relativism and absolute 
standards of ethical behavior? But as of this writing, the best 
we've managed is an earnest discussion about the last Allman 
Brothers concert she attended, when she was invited to smoke 
her first and certainly last cigarette--again, while I'm 
pretending to act as if this is all appropriate, typically 
experimental, and very grown up. And I don't even know who 
Greg Allman is, and I'm hoping against hope she won't get 
lung cancer. 

I'm clearly over the hill. 

Nonetheless, I survived the twelve-hour car rides to CMU, 
and I'm here to greet you for yet another year. In saying I think 
this year is certain to be one of our most challenging and 
significant years in the six I have been Superintendent, I do so 
with genuine optimism, daughter or no daughter in Pittsburgh. 
We have accomplished so much already, in seemingly so little 
time, that I cannot help but be enthusiastic if not very grateful 
to you for the exceptional gains we have made as a district 
since 1993. 

And what gains we've made! Since 1993, to cite but a 
handful, we have renovated and added new classrooms to the 
Brooks and Smith Schools. We built the infrastructure for our 
technology programs; won our first Hanscom contract with the 
Department of Defense; reorganized our schools around a pre- 
K-8 philosophy; decentralized our Pupil Services Department; 
distinguished ourselves as one of the most outstanding 
METRO districts in Massachusetts; finished a full cycle on 
our 5-year curriculum renewal plan; settled two contracts 
collaboratively; increased the length of our instructional day; 
designed and built an early childhood center on the Lincoln 
Campus; conducted five successful Codman Institutes--the last 
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of which was held last week; performed at high levels on the 
MCAS, hired over 100 new teachers and administrators, and 
all the while staying close to our students, without ever losing 
sight of what we are here for. 

By any reasonable standard, we have excelled as a district 
because of you. And I would be the first to tell you that it was 
not without its moments of strife, frustration, or irritation that 
the pace of activity, like the one we experienced this summer, 
never seems to abate, but only intensifies. 

Such, I would argue, is the nature of working within a 
period of rapid change, as this one assuredly is. But despite all 
the pressures, despite all the doubts, you have nonetheless 
drawn together as a system, as a community. Two years ago, I 
spoke to you about Peter Senge's notions of becoming a 
learning organization, and I think from the vantage point I 
occupy, you have pulled together, and figured out ways to 
address the countless external challenges that our communities 
and the state throws at us--from new IEPs and testing 
mandates, to heightened expectations over student 
achievement and modifying programs to include all children. 

Possibly because I am still on a high after last week's 
Codman Institute in which I watched sixty of you work, 
collaborate, and teach each other about what you do as 
teachers of writing, I see all the signs of our two campuses 
knitting together as a single community. You have helped bind 
our preschool programs into a single, highly focused unit. You 
have coalesced around common starting and ending times for 
school; pooled resources to create a _ stronger, more 
comprehensive athletic program for students on both 
campuses; joined our K-8 curriculum teams representing both 
campuses to write new science, math, and language arts 
curricula; and you worked as a unified front last spring when 
we launched our first, system-wide effort to recruit teachers of 
color to our school. 

I find it no accident, therefore, that more and more of you 
are urging me to allot more time for cross-campus, grade- 
levels teams to meet with one another, share information, and 
talk carefully and deeply about the challenges of teaching all 
children to perform at high levels. By any reasonable standard, 
you have drawn closer together than any time I can recall. 

For those of you who are new, and wondering why 
something this important should elude such a small system for 
so long, I can only say our two campuses have been so 
different for so long; funded by entirely separate mechanisms 
one local, the other federal for so long; served such distinct 
and decidedly different student and parent populations for so 
long; and worked in two very different cultures--one military 
the other civilian--that it has felt at times as if we were too 
different to forge a common identify and common culture. I 
think this has changed since 1994, and I thank you and 
congratulate you and our administrators for what you have 
done to make this possible. 

In the remarks that follow, however, I would like to suggest 
that this change, and your awakening sense as a community, 
must now be nurtured and allowed to develop if it is to be 
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lasting, and to become as important to you and your students 
as I believe it can be. To that end, I would urge you to use this 
year to focus on three strategic goals. 

The first of these goals is to learn how to work and think in 
a standards-based environment for educating public school 
children. 

The second is to complete the work, if such work can ever 
be completed, of building an antiracist learning community, in 
which our institutional policies and classroom practices 
support a culture of respect for and understanding of diversity. 

The third of these goals is to learn how to use the many and 
sophisticated technical tools that are at our disposal now, and 
will be available to us as teachers in the future, to advance 
student achievement. 

Allow me to touch briefly on each goal. 

As many of you know, standards-based education has 
become a catch-phrase in today's dialogue about public 
education, and it is all too often associated with many of the 
negative side effects of statewide education reform. From 
MCAS to curriculum frameworks that establish the standards 
of what students must know and be able to do before they 
graduate from high school, standards-based education has 
unfortunately become a vehicle for teacher bashing (how often 
have we been told our students are failing miserably) and 
highlighting the vast disparities between communities of 
privilege and wealth, and those less affluent. Any of you who — 
has winced, as I have, the Globe's list of "winning" and ~ 
"losing" school districts ranked by average MCAS scores, 
know that the list is littke more than a pecking order for 
wealthy and less wealthy cities and towns across the 
Commonwealth. And any of you who has decried, as I have, 
the pressures the MACS examinations place on young 
children and what effect this two-week testing period has on 
the instructional life of a school know that there is a 
disheartening side to standards-based education. This is 
something that will most certainly be highlighted when Alfie 
Kohl speaks to us in October at our annual Fall Codman 
Institute. (Alfie, by way of explanation, was selected by a 
planning committee of teachers and parents who all felt we 
needed to gain perspective on what was happening all across 
the state and nation as the standards-based movement has 
defined much of our agenda over what constitutes a high- 
quality public education.) 

But there is also a different, even idealistic side of 
standards-based education that bears analysis and our support. 
Our curriculum cycle, for example, has functioned well within 
this framework. We have successfully and clearly identified 
the many things we want our students to know and be able to 
do. Within this framework, moreover, our assumptions about 
assessing students has expanded to see that there are many 
ways that we can and must assess student products--well 
beyond "bell-curve" thinking. Our sense that every child can 
and should be expected to achieve, irrespective of race, gender 
or wealth, or disability, is now a welcome commonly agreed 
upon rejoinder to those who argue that not every student can 


learn and we had just as well better get used to it. 

As you might expect, I and others like Louise Thompson, 
believe we must use standards based education as a rallying 
point for altering fundamentally how we teach children to 
achieve at high levels, and to assess their attainments. Only 
until we are prepared to abandon old habits, like tracking, 180- 
day school years, and norm-referenced tests that sort and label 
kids by areas of weakness, will we help each child meet the 
standards we agree are important and worthy of pursuing. It is 
this aspect of standards-based education that I would urge you 
to learn more about in the months ahead. 

Building an antiracist school system is a second and 
essential district goal for both of our campuses. The 
proposition is again self-evident, and requires little if any 
justification. But, as all of you know--particularly those of you 
who have participated in our Diversity Days in January, 
attended courses offered through EMI, or worked with us last 
year to recruit teachers of color into our schools --the 
subtleties of race and privilege surround and confound us 
every day at every turning. 

Privilege and race affect our interactions with one another, 
impose barriers to true communication, and are often the most 
important factors underlying why many children fail to 
achieve at high levels. Just as the composition of this country 
will change in the next two decades to reflect a more racially 
and ethnically diverse adult and student population, so too 
must we change to make our public schools places where all 
children are given equal access and equal incentives to learn-- 
incentives that are tied in knowing who they are and what their 
cultural and historical background embodies. It is _ that 
important --just as it is important to know and understand that 
our origins as a nation were once dependent on slave labor to 
make our economy thrive. It will be our challenge, as Carroll 
Blake and so many of you have shown me, to adapt our 
curricula and instructional practices to reflect and capture the 
breadth, diversity, and cultural riches represented by each 
student we teach. 

Finally, let me speak to the importance of hitching your 
work to the rising stars of the new technologies that are 
available and must now find their way into our daily 
classroom and administrative practices. Like the previous 
goal, it is self-evident that we somehow must find ways to 
adapt our instruction to the unlimited possibilities that exist in 
using computers to teach all students to be effective learners in 
all subject areas. We have only scratched the surface, as last 
week's Codman Institute showed so dramatically. 

Just the simple challenge of using ClarisWorks to teach 
student to compose effectively proved to be a surprisingly, and 
maddeningly complex problem, as we learned on the last day 
of our workshop. Questions abound. When and at what grade 
level do we abandon pencils and begin asking kids to use 
computers to compose multi-draft essays? When should 
students learn to type proficiently? How do we manage the 
writing process when our classrooms, despite the true 
resources we do have, are under-equipped and outfitted with 
unreliable hardware. Must we resort, seemingly, to pencil-and- 


paper activities that seem so burdensome and time-consuming 
and often ill-adapted to many students’ learning styles? 
Questions like these reveal real weaknesses in our programs 
and instructional practices, despite our very best efforts to find 
solutions. And as discouraging as it may sound, we've really 
been talking about these questions since word processing 
became an attainable skill to teach ten years ago. Clearly, we 
must think long and hard about developing policies to answer 
these and the many more complicated issues that lie ahead. 

In urging you to focus your attention on standards-based 
education, diversity, and technology, I am, in effect, signaling 
what the members of the Administrative Council and I 
consider to be some our most important concerns for the 2000- 
2001 school year. The Council and I have begun talking about 
these goals and will be presenting you with an Administrative 
Action Plan in the next few weeks that will delineate how we 
hope to include and continue this discussion with you. But in 
publishing this plan, we are also taking the first of other steps 
toward redefining our vision and mission for the Lincoln 
Public Schools. The School Committee began this work last 
June, and its importance was recently discussed in an editorial 
by Neil Feinberg in the LINCOLN JOURNAL. 

As much as I want you to view yourselves as a participant 
in this conversation, please know that vision-building is just a 
hollow "organizational" exercise. The last time Lincoln 
reviewed its vision and mission ten years ago, the results 
proved to be immensely helpful in shaping our agenda for the 
90s. Knowing this now, after six years of working that agenda, 
I would submit that our next logical step will be to develop a 
new Strategic plan for the district. This work is almost certain 
to stretch into August, it is almost certain to be complicated, 
but it is also certain to help us grow. As a preliminary gesture 
toward getting started, I will soon be called upon to write the 
second 5-year contract proposal for the Hanscom Schools--in 
very much the same way you will individually be called upon 
to write and submit multi-year professional development plans 
that will lead to your recertification as Massachusetts teachers. 

We have reached convergence. There is clearly much to do, 
much of it necessary, and all of it essential to our continuing 
growth as a community. And, daunting as it all is, it is also an 
opportunity to contemplate the unlimited possibilities of our 
profession. Let me close, thus, by inviting you to participate in 
the work that lies ahead, to focus your energies by realizing 
these essential goals. Whether you choose to write curricula, 
create new forms of assessment for your students, take courses 
through EMI, participate in a week of technical training, 
participate in a writing study group following last' weck's 
Institute, or join the School Committee in refining its vision 
and strategic plans, the possibilities loom large for each of you 
to become active members of the community we are building. 
I urge you to use this year to work with me, to explore aspects 
of yourself that you have not thought to consider, and to share 
your ideas with all take pride in being called teachers. You 
have more than earned the right to be called Lincoln's first and 
best hope for its children. 

I wish you well on your first day of classes. 2) 
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EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES 


Marketing the World's 
Finest Real Estate 


LINCOLN -— Secluded country retreat on 4 acres. 
This 3600 square foot, architect-designed 
Contemporary has four bedrooms plus a family 
room and lower level office. Open spaces, 
cathedral ceilings, beautiful landscaping, and extra 
gatape Spaccw erence ae eee $1,800,000 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN —- A Grand four-bedroom Cape in the 
heart of Lincoln Centre abutting conservation land. 
First floor master bedroom with fireplace, a vaulted- 
ceiling family room with study/loft, and a cathedral- 
esiling Nving TOOM::. .c. eee ee eb 9,000 


LINCOLN - Bright, updated five-bedroom Cape 
on spectacular 2-acre lot, corner of cul-de-sac. 
First floor sunroom, large living room, plus a 
family room with fireplace on the lower level. A 


deck facing south overlooks a lovely, landscaped: 
DAC Roc eee eee, 250s okey eed. DOT).0UU 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


OGILVIE’S 


It's not just our Quality Products, it’s our 
Commitment To The Community and our 
“May We Help You” greeting that makes 
our customers feel they have found the 
RIGHT PLACE. 


We carry emergency supplies - candles - flashlights - batteries - sump pumps and 
lanterns - garden supplies - chainsaws to fertilizers - bird food - hay and grain - 
sand and salt - hand power tools - electrical supplies and plumbing - hardware from 
nails to solid brass decorative hardware - paint, paint, and more paint from 
California products. 


Heating fuel - budget payment - service contracts - 24 hr. service. 


Daily deliverys - Call 894-1265 
Ogilvie’s 894-1265 
M-F 7:30 - 5:00 B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
pene Centerawe. can. jet SAT 7:30 - 4:00 Warren Ave. Weston 


Architectural Woodworking 
and Carpen try by Norman Levey 


House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 


Cooper's 


781.25$9.08$$ 
reg 101539 


POISON IVY 


ERADICATION 
Service 


Serving Lincoln and the Metro West 
since 1993 


By 
Taran (978) 456-8875 
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Signs of the Times 


By The New Kid in Town 


A friend from the city, Cambridge, was visiting me in 
Lincoln, and then heading to Bedford. She asked innocently, 
“I take Bedford Road, right?” She had read my previous 
treatise on the cleverness of the road names around here. I had 
explained to everyone who hadn’t figured out the system that 
Weston Road in Lincoln led to Weston, and similarly, Lincoln 
Road in Weston, led to Lincoln. She had assumed that this 
logic prevailed for Bedford Road as well. Not necessarily, I 
had to say. Well, it sort of leads to Bedford, as the crow flies. 
And it probably did lead to Bedford at one time, before the 
military confiscated our lands to protect us in case of attack 
along Battle Road again. But, Bedford Road doesn’t actually 
lead to Bedford anymore. | told her this was one more 
| example of how hard adjusting to life in Lincoln could be. Just 
when you think you’ve figured out the system, you are wrong, 
and usually, lost again. 
| I take notice of the signage in our fair hamlet, probably 
|} more closely than all you natives do, and I have a few 
| comments to share. I don’t mean to complain, but I think there 
are some injustices, some inconsistencies, and some areas that 
could certainly use improvement. For example, when heading 
| towards Lincoln Center from the Route 2 intersection, along 
| the now infamous Bedford Road (that doesn’t actually lead to 
_ Bedford), a visitor is confronted by more than 20 different 
signs. And, that’s before they have even passed Tracey’s gas 
station. 

By the way, Tracy’s is now selling Gulf gasoline at very 
competitive prices. This is not to be interpreted as a 
commercial plug. I just want to share with my readers the fact 

that I feel much better when I fill up my car there now, 
| because Gulf, as an oil company, has much greater assets than 
| C&W gas, which they previously carried. After all, I want to 
| be able to sue the biggest oil company if my car explodes 
when I turn on my cell phone, which a sign at the pump 
| clearly states I should not do around gasoline. 

The sign among all the signs that I find the strangest of all 
at that intersection is bright yellow, and shows two arrows 
swerving crookedly around a black blob that looks like a 
deformed piece of licorice. I have no idea what that sign is 
supposed to tell me. Now, if it showed the arrows veering 
around a separating tire coming off a careening Ford Explorer, 
I would find that much more helpful. 

Proceeding along Bedford Road, there is another 
cautionary yellow sign that reads ‘DRIVEWAY AHEAD’. 
Although this makes some sense, because there is definitely an 
entrance to someone’s house just past the sign, I wonder every 
time I pass - who these people are who warrant a sign 
specifically pointing out their driveway? I am sure you have 
noticed that there are many driveways that let out onto 
Bedford Road, and even more when it changes to Lincoln 
Road, and for that matter, there are hundreds of driveways 
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along every road in Lincoln. But the sign doesn’t say, 
“Driveways Ahead”, as if alerting the drivers to a peculiar 
abnormality in concrete construction in our town. It 
specifically states just one driveway. I can understand the 
signs that refer to “BLIND DRIVEWAY AHEAD” because I 
have total respect for every disability, and certainly a blind 
driveway deserves all the protection one small, yellow sign 
can offer. I would propose that Lincoln set a fair and equitable 
policy towards signage — either we all get a driveway sign, or 
no one does. Because the cost to our town to highlight every 
driveway would be prohibitive, the one driveway on Bedford 
Road will just have to humble itself, and remove its specific 
designation. Unless, it can prove that it is a_ historical 
driveway, and then it should make its case to the Pavers of the 
American Revolution showing that it deserves such special 
recognition. 

I have been tempted many times to call the spelling police 
in Lincoln. I think signs that read “NOT A THRU WAY” set a 
very bad example to the youth of Lincoln. First of all, it is 
self-evident that these rural country lanes are not 
‘throughways’ in the same manner as Highway 128 is, for 
example. If we insult young people’s intelligence, we can not 
expect their respect. And, after checking in my dictionary, 
‘thru’ has not been added as an acceptable word. What if 
every Lincoln student repeated this error on an MCAS test? 
Our educational rating in the state would drop. Our housing 
prices might fall, and our young people might end up spending 
their days unemployed, hanging out at the Mall at Lincoln 
Station because their futures are so bleak, and further 
jeopardizing the parking space shortage after the new Post 
Office is built, I hope. But, that is not what really troubles me. 
I feel offended at the waste of our tax dollars that could go to 
educational purposes and instead, was spent for four extra 
letters on every sign in Lincoln that repeats this message, and 
there are many. If you multiply the cost of paint for four 
letters, the labor involved, the extra wood required for a bigger 
sign, times all those signs, I think you would be astounded. 
That is if your Lincoln education hasn’t already left you 
mathematically impaired so you can’t perform this simple 
calculation. Why don’t we band together and demand signs 
that say “DEAD END”! 

And, while the spelling police are out on patrol, maybe 
they could render a binding decision on the correct spelling of 
Peirce Hill or Pierce Hill Road. There are two conflicting 
signs, almost side by side, and I fear a tragic accident may 
occur at that location as some confused driver becomes 
distracted trying desperately to remember whether it should be 
‘1’ before ‘e’ when the ‘c’ comes after. 

And, why are there stop signs at many intersection, but the 
exact position of where this stop should occur is actually in a 
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complete different place. Sometimes, I wonder, am I supposed 
to stop at the sign, and then again forty feet ahead where there 
is a white line drawn across the road. I realize maybe we are 
all a little more courteous because no one is sure who should 
go first. But think of the gas we are wasting, hesitating at 
intersections. 

Then, there are one-sided signs, which make life very 
difficult for me. The first time I went to visit a friend who 
lived on Old Concord Road, (where is New Concord Road?) I 
drove past the intersection twice, before realizing where I was 
supposed to enter. Because of the way the sign faces, I must 
assume that anyone from Lincoln knows where to turn, 
whereas those lost souls from Concord, who have forgotten in 
their collective memories where the old road was, merit the 
sign facing in their direction. 

However, one of my worst acts of civil disobedience 
occurred when I was going to visit a new acquaintance. She 
informed me that I couldn’t miss their house — the number was 
painted on a big boulder at the entrance to their (need I say it?) 
undesignated driveway. Of course, my bad luck, it snowed 
that day. I had to park my car and with my windshield scraper 
in hand, start pushing snow off every boulder along a 
particularly rocky lane looking for some marking that would 
lead me to my destination. And of course, I was arrested by 
the snow removal police for moving natural resources within 
the confines of a federally protected environment without the 
permission of the Conservation Commission. (They were 
joking about the $100 fine, weren’t they?) 


HARVEST DAYS 


Family & Children's 


By Farm 
¥ Locally Produced Foods 
Organic 


A CELEBRATION OF OUR FARMLAND'S BOUNTY 


Adults: 


Strangest of all was a sign on Route 117 that was 
completely blank. I wanted to take a picture of it for the front 
cover of this esteemed publication. I suspect the letters on that 
sign were confiscated to provide extra letters for the “Not a 
Thru Way” signs, but before I could bring the evidence to you, 
all traces of its existence were removed. 

However, I hold within my possession another piece of 
signage evidence, that I think you might find interesting. In 
my garage, I have a sign that reads “Todd Pd Rd”. When this 
sign was first erected, those of us on Todd POND Road were 
completely incensed. How dare they steal our ‘o’ and ‘n’ and 
then flaunt their travesty on Lincoln Road for all to see. We 
banded together, as Todd Pond Roadies are so oft to do, and 
demandes our vowel and our consonant back. Finally, after 
many meetings at Town Hall, presided over by our very own 
Todd Pond Road government officials, (of which there are 
many, thank goodness, otherwise we might never have seen 
justice), the correct and proper sign was erected. I saved the 
erroneous forebearer of the current posting to remind one and 
all that these are our signs, and we must fight for our signage 
freedom, even in this democratic town. Now, if I could have 
gotten them to put the sign up on the actual street, I wouldn't 
have to keep directing all our visitors that “the sign is on the 
right, but it is really a left turn onto our street”. And then, 
you'll see a sign that says, “Not a Thru Way”... 


at DRUMLIN FARM 


Saturday, Sunday, Monday 
October 7th, 8th, 9th 
10:00am _ to 4:00pm 
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$6.00 / Massachusetts Audubon Society member 


$7.00 / non-member 


This article is reproduced with the kind permission of the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities. 
_ It appeared previously in a volume which is a reprint of the annual bulletin of the Society for the Preservation of 


_ New England Antiquities, Old-time New England, volume 71, serial number 258, 1981. 


~Codman Connections: Portrait of a Family and its Papers 


| 


RoBerT L. Howie, JR. 


n 1978-1979, SPNEA undertook a 
_ ff sixteen-month effort to collect, ar- 
range, and describe the Codman Fam- 
ily Manuscripts Collection, a group of pa- 
| pers that came to the Society in 1969 when 
it acquired the Codman House in Lincoln, 
Massachusetts. This undertaking was 
'made possible by a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. Twenty- 
six Codman and Codman-related manu- 
script collections are represented, cover- 
ing the period 1715-1969, and are estimated 
to contain 100,000 items. This paper will 
provide a genealogical basis for the collec- 
tion, identify some of the kinds of docu- 
ments it contains, and describe the system 
by which they were organized and made 
available for research. 

Three hundred fifty-four years ago, in 
the year 1637, Robert Codman and his 
mother embarked from Surrey, England, 
and set sail for Salem, at that time barely 
settled. Codman bought five and one-half 
‘acres from the town and not long after- 
wards, ten acres in Salisbury on the Mer- 
rimack River. Robert was a mariner en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade as far south as 
‘Virginia. He settled on Martha’s Vineyard 
‘in 1654 and had three sons: Joseph, James 
and Stephen. Joseph, also a mariner, pre- 
deceased his father Robert who died in 
1678. Stephen sold the Vineyard land in 
1678 to Nathaniel Starbuck of Nantucket, 
which has since born the name ‘‘Starbuck 
Point.”” 


Robert L. Howie, Jr. was the Archivist- 
Consultant to SPNEA from August 1978 to De- 
cember 1979, and was in charge of the Codman 
} manuscript cataloguing project. He is presently 
} the Registrar-Historiographer of the Episcopal 
| Diocese of Massachusetts, and a member of the 
editorial staff of Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Stephen removed to Charlestown, mar- 
ried Elizabeth Randall and had nine chil- 
dren. His tombstone, which can be seen in 
Charlestown today, suggests that he was 
not the happiest of men when he died in 
1706: ‘‘My dear children seven/ By me in 
graves do lie/ All you that live remember/ 
That you must also die.”’ Stephen’s widow 
Elizabeth died two years later, leaving an 
orphaned son John, aged eight, third gen- 
eration and the first to bear that name. It is 
from him that the present Codman family 
descends. ! 

Born in Charlestown in 1698, John Cod- 
man was variously a saddler, sea captain, 
and merchant. He married Parnell Foster, 
whose great-grandmother was Mary Chil- 
ton, first woman to step off the Mayflower. 
John Codman served as a captain in the 
local militia, held a commission under the 
king and was an officer of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company. In 1749 a 
fire broke out in John’s Charlestown 
warehouse, and it was suspected that it had 
been set by some disgruntled slaves who 
chafed under his rigorous discipline. Three 
household slaves, Mark, Phillis, and 
Phoebe, later were thought to have aided 
Codman’s field hands in setting the fire. 
The case was not to rest there. In 1755 
Mark, still in Codman’s employ, obtained 
some arsenic from the slave of a medical 
doctor. Phillis and Phoebe slipped it at 
intervals into Captain John’s food. He died 
on | July 1755, lingering fifteen hours after 
the last dose. The conspirators were tried 
and found guilty. Phillis, who confessed to 
the crime, was burned at the stake in Cam- 
bridge, the only such burning ever re- 
corded in American annals. Mark was 
hanged on chains on a gibbet, and later 
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displayed on the Charlestown Common, 
where Paul Revere was to see his remains 
nearly twenty years later. 

Arson and arsenic were a doubtful in- 
heritance for fourth-generation John Cod- 
man, born in Charlestown in 1720 and the 
second to bear that name. He was swept up 
in the religious fervor of the evangelicals, 
George Whitfield and Gilbert Tennent, and 
joined the church at the age of twenty. He 
married Abigail Asbury, became a Charles- 
town selectman and found himself on a 
committee of inspection for the non- 
importation agreement. After the Boston 
Tea Party, we find his name on Charles- 
town’s Committee of Correspondence, and 
in 1774, he helped torch British tea in 
Charlestown’s public market. The British 
torched his home, along with the rest of 
Charlestown, and he fled the city. 

In 1755, the same year the first John 
Codman was murdered, there was born the 
third John Codman, a member of the fifth 
generation (fig. 15). He would become in 
time the most illustrious Codman to bear 
that name. He attended Dummer Academy 
in Byfield, and was twenty when the Revo- 
lution broke out. We can only speculate 
whether he engaged in privateering at that 
time, but it seems only natural that he 
should have chosen to follow the sea in the 
footsteps of his father and grandfather be- 
fore him. At an early age he was appren- 
ticed to Deacon Isaac Smith of Boston. 
Later, in 1781, he formed a business with 
Deacon Smith’s son, William, under the 
name Codman and Smith. The firm was a 
great success. They traded with Spain, 
Holland, Portugal, France, and the French 
West Indies. Laden with codfish, Cod- 
man’s ships embarked from Boston and 
Salem to the south and to Europe. In the 
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) south the codfish would be exchanged for 
rye, corn, wheat, and barrels which were in 
turn exchanged in Europe for Madeira, 
capers, and currants. By 1786 he was ex- 
porting oil and Honduras logwood to 
Amsterdam, Scandinavia, and Russia. His 
partnership with Smith ended in 1790, and 
the following year John Codman took his 
brother Richard into the firm. Here in Bos- 
ton, John owned and operated ropewalks 
and a ship chandlery. Windfall profits were 
realized on United States bond purchases 
) through the hard money fiscal policies of 
Alexander Hamilton in the 1790s, and this 
enabled him to invest heavily in Boston real 
estate.” 

Codman had married Margaret Russell 
in 1781, daughter of the Honorable James 
and Katherine Graves Russell. The mar- 
fiage made him the brother-in-law of 
Chambers Russell I], with whom he en- 
joyed a close relationship. The second son 
of John and Margaret, Charles Russell 
Codman, was named in his honor. The Rus- 
sells were a politically prominent family in 
Boston, and Chambers Russell had ac- 
quired much of his wealth and a farm in 
Lincoln from his grandfather Charles 
Chambers. Codman had been appointed 
co-executor of his brother-in-law’s estate. 
When Chambers Russell II died in 1790, 
John Codman saw in the Lincoln farm an 
opportunity to create for himself and as an 
inheritance for his children a country seat 
in the English tradition. Improvements to 
the Lincoln property were made in 1791 and 
1792 with expenses charged to the Russell 
estate. But in 1794 Codman undertook at 
his own expense several major improve- 
ments, including the erection of a farm- 
house, the establishment of a working farm 
with cattle and swine, and the hiring of a 
full-time farm manager. 

Wintering at his city mansion on 
Hanover Street in Boston, Codman and his 
family began to spend their summers in 
Lincoln. From 1797 to 1798 he invested 
more than $15,000 to federalize the old 
Russell mansion. The alterations are some- 
times attributed to Charles Bulfinch.? He 
also altered the landscape to conform to his 
idea of an English country seat, including a 
large pleasure pond. He continued to main- 


tain a residence in Boston, and was for 
many years a member of Boston’s Brattle 
Street Church. He was also a charter mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture (1792), the Society for 
the Information and Advice of Immigrants 
(1793), and the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce (1794). It was his service in the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives and 
later in the Senate which earned him the 
title **the Honorable John Codman.” 

Richard Codman, John’s younger 
brother, who was graduated from Harvard 
in 1782, represented the firm of John and 
Richard Codman in France, where he was 
to spend much of his life. He owned several 
chateaux in and around Paris, and his ex- 
travagances in decorating and maintaining 
them drained virtually all of the firm’s for- 
eign assets. Brother Richard's commercial 
as well as social indiscretions caused John 
nothing but anguish, and John was forced 
to go to France to save the firm from bank- 
ruptcy. The contrast between the two 
brothers is nowhere better illustrated than 
in their social politics: while John was sign- 
ing a petition to Congress against Sunday 
mail delivery, Richard was signing one 
favoring a theater in downtown Boston, an 
opprobrious act in 1791.4 


Charles Russell Codman was only nine- 
teen when his father, John Codman III, 
died in 1803 and left him the Lincoln estate. 
In 1807 he sold the house and the several 
hundred acres attached, and began to 
travel extensively in Europe. He became a 
serious wine connoisseur while in Tours, 
and spent time with his uncle James Russell 
in Bristol, England. He married Anne 
McMaster of Nova Scotia in 1825, settled in 
France, and befriended such luminaries as 
Sir Walter Scott and General Lafayette. 
They had two surviving children, Charles 
Russell Codman, born in 1829, and James 
McMaster Codman, born in 1831. 

After Anne’s death in 1831, Charles Rus- 
sell Codman returned to Boston, served as 
Senior Warden of Trinity Church, and in 
1836 married Sarah Ogden of Ogdensburg, 
New York. He had met her in 1835 while 
she was wintering with her Boston cousins, 
Daniel and Caroline Webster. She was the 
eldest daughter and the second of eleven 
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children of Judge David A. Ogden and Re- 
becca Cornell Edwards. Her father was 
deeply involved in the development of 
northeastern New York near the Saint 
Lawrence River. It was he who founded 
Ogdensburg, New York, in 1811. 

Sarah Ogden Codman gave birth to four 
children, among them Frances Anne, Og- 
den, and Richard. Frances was to marry 
the Boston architect John Hubbard Stur- 
gis, who would later have a strong influ- 
ence on their nephew Ogden Codman, Jr. 
Richard Codman attended Harvard, class 
of 1864, and embarked in 1865 on an ex- 
tended European tour. It was through 
Sarah's eldest son, Ogden, that the eighth 
and last generation of Lincoln Codmans 
descends. 

Born in 1839, Ogden was schooled in 
Jamaica Plain and New Bedford before at- 
tending Harvard. He left before complet- 
ing his degree and journeyed to India. 
Upon his return in 1861, he married Sarah 
Fletcher Bradlee, eldest daughter of James 
Bowdoin Bradlee and Mary Perrin May 
Bradlee. In 1862, Ogden repurchased the 
Lincoln estate which had been owned by 
his father and grandfather before him, and 
named it ‘“‘The Grange.’ He settled down 
to life there as a gentleman farmer, while 
Sarah preferred to spend much of her time 
in Boston with her Bradlee relations. 
Ogden and Sarah did live abroad for several 
years in Dinard, France, where there was a 
thriving expatriate American community. 
Their two youngest children were born 
there. She eventually bore Ogden six chil- 
dren, and in later years Sarah took a strong 
interest in war relief work. 

Sarah's father, James Bowdoin Bradlee, 
was the second son of Josiah and Lucy Hall 
Bradlee, born in 1813, and named in honor 
of Massachusetts Governor Bowdoin 
Bradlee. Both James and his brother Fred- 
erick were apprenticed into their father’s 
China trade business, but neither took to it 
strongly. James’s considerable wealth de- 
rived from speculation in gold stocks, Bos- 
ton real estate, and the dowry which made 
both possible that came when he married 
Mary Perrin May in 1837. She bore him 
seven children. He purchased 34 Beacon 
Street in 1848, a house which had been de- 
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signed and built by architect Cornelius 
Coolidge and in which the Hubbard and 
Russell families had lived.’ Sarah’s mother, 
Mary Perrin May, was born in 1815, the 
daughter of Perrin May and Delia Scar- 
borough. Perrin May was engaged in the 
China trade, and was renowned for the 
grapes and pears he grew in his Washington 


Street garden. His daughter Mary was a‘ 


first cousin once removed to the wife of 
William Dawes, and also related to Louisa 
May Alcott. 

Many Codman and Bradlee family con- 
nections remained close. Mary Bradlee, 
the eldest daughter of James Bowdoin 
Bradlee and Mary Perrin May Bradlee, 
traveled to Europe in the early 1860s with 
her brother-in-law Ogden and_ sister 
Katherine Bradlee Crowninshield. In 1867 
she became engaged to a handsome young 
French colonel, Louis Dieudonne Gaillard, 
whom she married in 1868. Gaillard was to 
receive the three highest Legion of Honor 
awards for his bravery in battle in Vietnam 
(then Annam) and the Crimea. 

Mary’s younger sister Alice Bradlee 
married Theodore Chase, Jr. in 1868. Chase 
was the great-grandson of Colonel Timothy 
Bigelow, a Worcester blacksmith who in 
1775 had been instrumental in removing the 
Massachusetts Spy and its editor, Isaiah 
Thomas, from Boston and went on to dis- 
tinguish himself in the Revolution. Chase 
was in Paris during the Paris Commune of 
1871, and his brother-in-law Louis Gaillard 
was with the nationalist forces attempt- 


ing to reconquer the city from the 
communards. 
Frances Bowdoin Bradlee was the 


youngest daughter born to James and Mary 
Bradlee, and never married. She took a 
liking, however, to her sister’s children, 
especially Ogden Codman, Jr., the first- 
born of Ogden and Sarah Bradlee Codman. 
It was Frances who provided Ogden, Jr. 
with a loan with which he began his ar- 
chitectural practice. Ogden’s younger 
brothers, Thomas and Hugh, were also in- 
volved in the arts. Both active in the 
American Fund for French Wounded, Tom 
was an accomplished photographer, and 
manager of the family’s financial affairs, 
while Hugh, a concert violinist, enjoyed a 


distinguished concert career in Boston. 
There were two younger sisters, Alice, an 
amateur artist, and Dorothy, all of whom 
lived at various times at the Lincoln estate. 
Alice studied at the school of the Museum 
of Fine Arts and exhibited her work at the 
Copley Society of Boston. Dorothy lived a 
sedentary life and spent her time collecting 
postcards and seashells. It was Ogden, Jr. 
who arranged in 1920 for the family estate in 
Lincoln to pass to the Society for the Pres- 
ervation of New England Antiquities upon 
the death of the last Codman heir. With 
Dorothy Codman’s death on 6 June 1968, 
that legacy was fulfilled. 

The extent of manuscript material relat- 
ing to the Codman family at their ancestral 
home was not immediately apparent when 
the Society took possession of the house in 
1969. Architectural drawings by Ogden 
Codman, Jr. which were found during the 
initial inventory were removed to the Soci- 
ety’s headquarters in Boston, but the great 
bulk of family papers was not uncovered 
until nearly three years after R. Curtis and 
Barbara C. Chapin became resident over- 
seers of the house in 1970. In the attic they 
found neatly tied document bundles from 
the last two decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. These were found to contain corre- 
spondence, financial records and legal 
papers of John Codman III, the first Cod- 
man to own the house and the merchant 
chiefly responsible for establishing the 
Codman fortune. Account books, bills of 
lading, and various shipping papers were 
uncovered, showing Codman’s commer- 
cial activities, along with bills paid which 
document the extensive alterations Cod- 
man made to the house he had acquired 
from the estate of his brother-in-law, 
Chambers Russell II. In all, more than 


5,000 manuscript items were found relating 
to John Codman and spanning the years 


1782-1803. The scope of these papers was 
sufficiently extensive for the Chapins to 
undertake a major study of the federaliza- 
tion of the house, an investigation which 
led to the discovery of additional manu- 
script collections. 

John Codman III's first wife, Margaret 
Russell Codman, had inherited the papers 
of her father, James Russell, upon the lat- 


ter’s death in 1798, which included an ac- 
count book for the Lincoln farm. It was 
through her father that Margaret Codman 
also inherited the papers of her brother, Dr. 
Charles Russell, who had owned and lived 
in the Lincoln house from 1767 to 1776. 
Among his papers is a medical account 
book he kept in the 1760s which affords an 
interesting glimpse into medical practices 
of the time. 


At least two Russell family manuscript 
collections had thus come to light which, 
together with the papers of John Codman 
Ill and portions of other Codman and 
Codman-related collections, suggested 
that a more thorough search might turn up 
equally valuable and early material. The 
search promised not only to shed light on 
the Codman and Russell families, but also 
on the history of the house itself and its 
more than 200 years of occupancy. 


Efforts to obtain funding to further iden- 
tify manuscript collections were begun, 
and in 1973 the Ella Lyman Cabot Trust 
awarded Barbara C. Chapin a grant to ar- 
range and inventory the papers of John 
Codman III. A private benefactor con- 
nected with the Codman family also pro- 
vided the means to organize and describe 
200 letters associated with Sarah Ogden 
Codman (1800-1844). These projects gener- 
ated additional interest in the Codman pap- 
ers, fueled by still more discoveries of 
manuscript material by the resident over- 
seers. In 1976 an initial proposal was sent to 
the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties for a thorough investigation into papers 
and documents suspected to be elsewhere 
in the forty-room estate. 

With the support of several scholars 
especially interested in the Codman manu- 
scripts and who had constituted them- 
selves as acouncil of advisers, the National 
Endowment for the Humanities awarded 
SPNEA a grant of $42,742.00 in May 1978. 
A full-time archivist was engaged in August 
of that year, and work commenced on as- 
signing provenance to every document 
found during a room-by-room search of the 
house. Twenty separate collections were 
thus identified. 

The Society had not been faced pre- 
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viously with such a large accumulation of 
manuscript material. It was necessary to 
design a system of arrangement and de- 
scription that would not only bring the 
papers under physical and intellectual con- 
trol, but would also provide the basis by 
which collections associated with other 
Society properties could be organized. A 
decision was made to divide each collec- 
tion into series by kind: correspondence, 
diaries, financial records, legal records, 
literary papers, maps and drawings, photo- 
graphs, printed matter, and scrapbooks.°® 
Each of these series was in turn divided 
into subseries (e.g., in a financial records 
series, subseries may include accounts set- 
tled, bills paid, inventories, etc.). To 
further facilitate research, the subseries 
themselves were divided into chronologi- 
cal, subject-oriented, sub-subseries. 

Fifty cubic feet of manuscripts were 
moved from the Codman House to the So- 
ciety's Boston headquarters in November 
1978 where, for the next thirteen months, a 
staff of eighteen people (all but one of 
whom were part-time), systematically ar- 
ranged and described what eventually be- 
came twenty-six manuscript collections.’ 
(A list of these collections is reproduced in 
Appendix A.) As the papers were boxed 
and shelved, a guide was prepared for each 
family member's collection, consisting of 
three parts: a biographical sketch, a scope 
and content note describing the papers, 
and an inventory listing the papers them- 
selves. (A sample inventory page is repro- 
duced in Appendix B.) 

The manuscripts are remarkably di- 
verse, too extensive and varied to permit 
more than a few general observations 
about them here.* The research potential in 
the papers is staggering, not only for the 
history of a half-dozen prominent families 
and important individuals such as John 
Codman Ill and Ogden Codman, Jr., but 
also for New England social history in gen- 
eral. What is perhaps most impressive is 
the degree to which the Codmans con- 
sciously preserved their correspondence, 
their diaries, their financial and legal rec- 
ords, and, indeed, all of their documents. 
To be sure, much has been lost, but few 
other New England families have systemat- 


ically left such a quantity of records for 
posterity. The collection now housed at 
SPNEA headquarters consists of nearly 
200 linear feet of manuscripts. While some 
of the collections are quite small with just a 
few pieces of correspondence, others in- 
clude dozens of bound volumes and 
thousands of individual manuscripts. The 
largest single collection is that of Thomas 
Newbold Codman, with ninety volumes 
and 9,010 items. Several hundred corre- 
spondents may be represented in the letters 
of a single collection. It is estimated that 
there are more than 100,000 items in all of 
the bound volumes and loose manuscripts, 
including nearly 10,000 photographic mate- 
rials and 2,000 architectural drawings. 
They range in date from 1715 to 1968. 

Two individuals stand out as most re- 
sponsible for the aggregation of this mate- 
rial at the Codman House in Lincoln: 
Ogden Codman, Sr. and his wife, Sarah 
Fletcher Bradlee Codman. When, in 1862, 
Ogden Codman repurchased the Lincoln 
estate his father had sold in 1807, Ogden 
brought with him the papers of his father, 
mother, and brother, as well as those of his 
grandfather John Codman III. Since John 
Codman III had possessed papers of his 
father-in-law, brother-in-law, a  sister-in- 
law, and two of his own brothers, this 
means that as early as 1862 there were ten 
collections of family papers in the Lincoln 
house. 

His marriage to Sarah Fletcher Bradlee 
in 1861 was, in time, to account for nine 
additional collections from the Bradlee 
side: Sarah’s parents, three sisters, a 
brother-in-law, and the Bigelow-Chase 
family papers that came to Sarah’s sister 
Alice after Theodore Chase, Jr.'s death. 
Ogden’s and Sarah’s own children would 
account for five additional collections. Og- 
den, Jr. would add the papers of his wife 
and her first husband, for a total of 
twenty-six manuscript collections. 

The Codman family tree has branched 
far and wide since its planting in Salem in 
1637. The Codmans are now in their twelfth 
generation; eight of those generations are 
represented in the manuscripts now at the 
Harrison Gray Otis house. They remain a 
remarkable set of documents. 
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APPENDIX A 


Codman Family Members 
Represented in the Codman Family 
Manuscripts Collection 


James Russell (1715-1798) Papers 1759-1797 


Dr. Charles Russell (1738-1780) Papers 1764- 
1771 
Timothy Bigelow (1739-1790) Papers 1775- 
1800 
John Codman III (1755-1803) Papers 1782-1803 
Stephen Codman (1758-1844) Papers 1811- 


1841 


Hannah Robinson Codman (1768-1819) 
1805-1818 


Richard Codman (1762-1806) 


Charles Russell 
Papers 1829-1846 


Papers 


Papers 1789-1807 
Codman (1784-1852) 


Sarah Ogden Codman (1800-1844) Papers 
1811-1841 

James Bowdoin Bradlee (1813-1872) Papers 
1835-1871 

Mary Perrin May Bradlee (1815-1877) Papers 
1823-1877 

Louis Dieudonne Gaillard (1824-1888) Papers 
1842-1887 

Mary May Bradlee Gaillard (1840-1903) 
Papers 1849-1901 

James McMaster Codman (1831-1917) Papers 


1892 


Theodore Chase, Jr. (1832-1895) Papers 1842- 


1893 

Alice Bowdoin’ Bradlee Chase (1846- 
1925) Papers 1868-1923 

Frances Bowdoin Bradlee (1849-1930) Papers 


1870-1925 


Ogden Codman, Sr. (1839-1904) Papers 1852- 


1904 

Sarah Fletcher Bradlee Codman_ (1842- 
1922) Papers 1856-1922 

Ogden Codman, Jr. (1863-1951) Papers 1868- 
1950 

Leila Griswold Webb Codman (1856 
1910) Papers 1889-1910 


Henry Walter Webb (1852-1900) 
1900 


Alice Newbold Codman (1866-1923) 
1882-1923 


Thomas Newbold Codman (1868-1963) 
1875-1961 


Hugh Codman (1875-1946) Papers 1883-1945 — 


Dorothy Sarah Frances May Codman (1883- 
1968) Papers 1883-1967* 


Papers 1861- 
Papers 


Papers. 


*This is reprinted from ‘*Codman Family Manu- 
scripts Collection: A Guide and Inventory” 
(SPNEA Archives.) . 


APPENDIX B 
Sample Inventory Page of the Codman Family Manuscripts Collection 


CORRESPONDENCE: 
Subseries Sub-Subseries and Dates Box & Folder No. 
1. Letters Received 1795-1800 2.18 
FINANCIAL RECORDS: 
1. Account Books Ships 1773-1784, 1777-1779 2.19 
Petty Cash 1802 2.20 
Receipts 1802, 1803 22) 
William Bond 1792 2.22 
2. Account of Sales General 1789, 1790-1801 2.23-3.35 
D’Allarde 1793 3.36 
Le Couteleux 1793 3.37 
3. Accounts Settled 1782-1799 3.38-7.88 
Lane, Son and Fraser 
1784-1788, 1793, 1797 8.89-8.9] 
J. Van Heukelon 1785-1790 8.92 
Myers, Depenau and Myers 
1785-1788, 1790, 1791, 
1797, 1798, 1800 8.93-8.99 
Josiah Elliot 1787-1790 8.100 
Josiah Vose 1791-1797 8.101 
Isaac Goodenough 1794-1797, 1799 9.102-9.103 
Porter, Brown, Wilson 1796 9.104 
Swan 1797, 1798 9.105 
Ropewalk 1790-1798 9.106-9.115 
Memorandums 179]-1795, 1798, 
undated 9.116-9.117 
Whale Oil undated 9.118 
4. Bills of Lading 1783-1789 10.119-10.122 
5. Bills Paid General 1781, 1783. 1784, 
1787, 1788, 1790-1795, 
1797-1800 10.123-12.156 
Whale Oil 1797 122s em 


*This is a partial inventory of John Codman’s papers, reprinted from “‘Codman Family Manuscripts 


Collection: A Guide and Inventory.” SPNEA. 


NOTES 


1. Cora Codman Wolcott, The Codmans of 


Charlestown and Boston: 1637-1929 (Brookline, 
Massachusetts: By the Author, 1930). is the 
source for much of this information on the early 
Codmans. 


2. For this information 1 am indebted to 


Barbara C. Chapin, “John Codman Merchant 
Document Collection’ (unpublished typescript, 
1973, SPNEA). 


3. This has been documented by R. Curtis 
Chapin, “The Federalization of the Codman 
House’ (M.A. thesis, Goddard College, 1973). 
See Chapin, this issue. 


4. Richard Codman employed J.-B. P. Le 
Brun, the Bernard Berenson of his day, to make 
the most of opportunities which arose after the 
French Revolution to obtain the works of old 
masters. Some of these descended through John 
and Richard's brother Stephen to Stephen's 
great-granddaughter, Martha Codman Karolik. 
See Cora Codman Wolcott, **A History of the 
Codman Collection of Pictures’* (unpublished 
typescript, 1935, SPNEA), and Elizabeth Red- 
mond, this issue. 


5. Adjacent to the Francis Parkman House. 
this is today the home of the publishing firm 
Little, Brown. 


6. These series constitute the ten basic kinds of 
personal manuscripts, and may be recalled with 
the acronym **CDFL LAMPPS.” The ** A” is for 
audio-visual, a kind not found in the Codman 
Papers. 

7. Ten staff members were volunteers who re- 
ceived academic credit for their work. I should 
like to especially thank the following individuals 
for their contributions: Hilda L. Armour, 
Dorothy B. Aronson, Thomas M. Bowman, 
Elizabeth H. Carroll, Frieda Cohen, Elizabeth 
S. Cornell, Alan Emmet, Amy E. Grooms, Janet 
S. Hollyday, Laurie L. King, Deborah A. Pad- 
dock, and Carolyn Singer. 


8. More than 200 pages have been devoted to 
their description in *‘Codman Family Manu- 
scripts Collection: A Guide and Inventory" (un- 
published typescript, 1979, SPNEA). 
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Sheila Harding, GkRI 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 


781-259-9700 


Each office individually owned and operated 


LINCOLN, Small but charming with great potential. Wonderful one acre site private and sunny. 
A little TLC and you have your dream House. $499,000 


LINCOLN, Refurbished and remodeled house. Out WESTON, Newly rebuilt cottage, walk to Weston 
building for possible office or guest cottage, garden Center. 3 bedrooms, 2 baths on 3 finished levels, 
house, pool and 2.5 acres. $679,000 room for expansion, quality throughout. Great house 


for single or new couple. $549,000 


COLN, Lovely 9 room Cape Ranch on very private 1.8 
res. The interior boasts bright and open spaces, hardwood 


ors a today kitchen, master w/bath, fireplace rec room. The 
terior has a wonderful pool and a small stable and much 
ore. $598,000. 


pi Ss ee 
NCOLN, Privacy galore! Young Contemporary set on 3+ 
res in private neighborhood! Flexible floor plan with Ist 


or master, cathedral ceilings, lots of glass, lower level has a 


breation room and office with full bath or it could be a 
onderful au-pair suite. $935,000. 


307-1209 Voice Mail 


LINCOLN, Fabulous Contemporary completely renovated & 
expanded! Over 2,700 sq. ft. of finished space, soaring cathe- 
dral ceilings, open floor plan, state of the art kitchen with 
granite, master with Jacuzzi and deck. Wonderful opportunity. 
$699,000 


LINCOLN, Country Contemporary set back on beautifully 
landscaped quiet country like road. Gorgeous views of the 
audubon hill. Side walk to town & train. 4100 sq. ft. top qual- 
ity throughout, great floor plan for family living or elegant 
entertaining. $985,000 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 


la Harding 781-259-9700 


EXCLUSIVE AFFILIATE OF 


Salem, Buyers Specialist I 4 6 L 1 nco l n Road S OT H EK BYS 


446-0127 Voice Mail 


Each office individually owned and operated 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


Qlassic Painting & Contracting 


Your Painting & Building Contractor 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
From Frame to Finish We Can Complete Any Type of Home Repair. 


ce Additions #- Sun Decks 


ct Kitchens, Cabinets & Counters |G Screen Porches 

ce> Interior/Exterior Painting Ce Plastering 

Cf Replacement Windows & Doors cc Tile/Carpet/Linoleum 

c- Roofing ce Pressure Washing 

ce New Gutters ce- Snow Plowing & Removal 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable 
PICASCAGG! IMO so =O 


Lincoln, MA Acton, MA 
Supervisor Lic #68841 Contractor Reg # 121832 
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GREAT FR | 
me ClLOtte Ss | 


FOR THE WIDEST SELECTION OF 


Fron SIGRID OLSEN PENDLETON PRODUCTS 
PUTU MAYO | 
ne ees MENSWEAR 
L | WOMENSWEz 
HABITAT apenas 
SPECIAL SIZES 
CHAVA FINE WOOLEN BLANKETS 
SARAH ARIZONA Ris eae ae 
=e TINEA => «| ... and the Personal Service you Deserve. 
lus COZ FLEECE | CONCORD PENDLETON SHOP 
TACKETS é wos: | | 1641 SupsBury Rp. Concorp, MA. 
(978) 318-0909 


3 S | Mon - Fri: 1OAM-6PM / Sat: 1|OAM-5PM / Sun: 12-5PM 


THE MALU ag LINCOLN) STIASTION 


a 761. 259 OSU is 


odman Community Farms Pluto's Pages 
Web Pages & Newsletters 


. Our cover illustration of the Codman Barn is drawn by 

1 Tucker. He is a member of the Board and with fellow board . 
mber David O'Neil has worked on plans for the henhouse and created and customized 
ether this Fall they will oversee the construction. 

| Codman Community Farms, a nonprofit agricultural ; ; : 

erprise, was founded in 1973 by townspeople interested in ee including artwork, 
serving Lincoln's agricultural heritage. They liked growing - 
gs and felt it was important to maintain the agricultural 
ential of the few remaining open spaces in Lincoln which had 
n the sites of such productive farming in the past. This came 


yut when Dorothy Codman died in the early seventies. Her will ; 
vided for the transfer of the barns and acreage to the Town of Consider a web bage for 
coln and thus after much discussion the CCF was established. your business, non-prof it 
Peggy Marsh is now president of the Farm and the or £ amily 
agers are Ray and Harriette Adamson. Membership is at : 
ut 300 individuals and families. Many have their own garden 
t. The Farm Store which is self-serve sells farm-raised meat, 
h eggs, The Lincoln Review, and unique gifts. The farm is 
working on a project to raise a team of Devon oxen. 


Today CCF maintains the agrarian traditions of a small bpeskin@ai cs.net fed Fay 781-259-0770 
England town. = 


design and layout 


tutoring also available 
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CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. 
| Nashoba Oil Co. 
| West Oil Co. 
| 
| 


Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-6292 


147 Lowell Road Concord 


IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 
Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 
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WENDY’S ODYSSEY TO 


ADOPTION 


By Beverly Eckhardt 


My friend Wendy Palu-Kusik and her husband Lem 


"have two outgoing, cheerful, and obviously bright children. 


Lydia, “Lida,” is seven and is entering second grade in the 
Lincoln School. Aleks is a year younger and will be in first 
grade when school opens. We met when I visited to learn 
the story of their new life here. 

Wendy and I know each other through our 
connections with the Lincoln Council on Aging and 
Minuteman Home Care (now Minuteman Senior Services.) 
Wendy became a member of the C.O.A. in 1992, the last 
year of Ruth Kramer’s directorship. As Wendy continued on 
the C.O.A., she became a Lincoln representative on the 
board of Minuteman, serving as its president for 2 years. 


_ She has now retired from the C.O.A., but continues as a 
_ board member at Minuteman. 


During the time Wendy was contributing so much to 


_ the programs for older persons in town, she enrolled in a 


graduate program at Boston University to obtain a Master’s 
degree in Social Work. As part of the program, she served 
as a social work intern at Peter Bulkeley Terrace in 
Concord, a congregate living facility for low income 
persons over the age of sixty. Later, she interned at 
MacLean Hospital, and after her degree was employed to do 


_ social work there. 


= 


a 


Wendy and I meet each other now and then at the 
Fleet ATM or in Donelan’s and catch up on what’s going 
on in our lives. What has been new with Wendy has been 
the exciting search she and her husband entered into to 
create an adoptive family following their marriage. Because 
they are both ethnic Estonians, they started their odyssey in 
that country, the northernmost Baltic nation located just 
south of Finland. No possibilities developed from their 


_ search, mostly because of the low birth rate in the country 
_ and policies discouraging international adoption.. 


“Wide Horizons” became their next contact. That 


agency coordinated adoptions from Latvia, Lithuania, and 


Russia, and Wendy and Lem hoped that they might find a 
Latvian adoption opportunity, but they were unsuccessful. 
Wendy admits that some of the reason for the lack of 
success at that point had to do with the criteria they had set. 
They wanted to adopt older siblings who would grow up 
together, and children who had no known health problems. 

After several years, renewed hope came to Wendy 
and Lem when they contacted MAPS, the Maine Adoption 
Placement Service, an agency with an office in Boston and 
international services based in Portland, Maine, which has 
dealt with older children in Russia for 10 years. The agency 
sent videos of children available for adoption, and from 
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those they were directed to an orphanage located in 
Mordovia, a region 300 miles southeast of Moscow. 

In July 1999, Wendy and Lem travelled to Moscow, 
where they stayed two days, and then to Saransk, a 12-hour 
train ride from Moscow. This trip was followed by a 2-hour 
van ride and a 30-minute walk to the secluded camp where 
the kids were staying. The agency had advised Wendy that 
she must be suitably dressed for the trip - absolutely no 
shorts. She says it was a funny requirement considering 
that the skirts she saw women wearing in the region were 
mostly shorter than the Bermudas she had considered to be 
comfortable wear for the hot summer climate. 

In Russia it is necessary to get the approval of the 
Supreme Court of the Region for an adoption. During a 
hearing, a social worker, the Minister of Education, and a 
prosecutor present testimony to the Judge of the Court. 
Wendy found this process extremely intense, but 
appreciated that it was being done to protect the interests of 
the children involved. She learned that her application had 
raised some suspicions because her mother had resided in a 
nursing home following a stroke. A “good” Russian family 
would never consider an institution for an elderly parent. 
Nonetheless, an approval for adoption was granted. 

About 90 children live in the orphanage they visited. 
MAPS provided a translator to accompany them, an 
invaluable service, although Wendy and Lem had a 
rudimentary knowledge of Russian. Wendy found the 
Russian people she met to be warm and wonderful, which 
helped them enormously during this difficult trip. Aleks 
and Lida were beautiful children who loved each other and 
were loved very much by the staff who had cared for them 
over the years. There were few dry eyes as Wendy, Lem, 
Lida, and Alex left the orphanage to begin their homeward 
trip to Lincoln. 

Once home, the children received instruction from a 
Russian teacher in Brookline who specializes in helping 
adoptive parents during the transitioning period with their 
children. The children settled in after about a week in their 
classes, with an extra assist from being in LEAP, the 
Lincoln Extended Day Program, that gave further 
opportunities for the children to interact with their peers. 

A year after leaving Russia, Lida and Aleks speak 
English fluently, but with a trace of accent. Without 
knowing about their story, anyone would suppose they had 
been with their parents since birth. This outcome is a 
tribute to Wendy and Lem, the Lincoln school system, and 
two resilient kids. 
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Lincoln-Sudbury Regional 
District High School: the Best 
Choice for Lincoln 


By Sharl Heller 


Any towns that are conjoined in a regional school 
agreement must occasionally ask themselves whether that 
agreement continues to meet their particular and specific 
needs. That question can take on more significance when 
voters face a big decision, particularly one that involves an 
unusual financial commitment. For Lincoln, the question is "is 
L-S really the best place for Lincoln students?" In my opinion, 
having sent two children to L-S, and having served on the 
School Committee for 3 1/2 years, the answer is an 
unequivocal yes. 

Before 1956, Lincoln did not have a high school of its own. 
Students either attended private school or paid tuition to 
neighboring towns. Lincoln parents had no voice on the school 
boards of the public schools that accepted their children. 
Lincoln residents wanted a better solution. Discussions with 
surrounding towns about regionalization began in 1948. In 
1954, Lincoln voted 20-1 in favor of adopting a regional 
agreement with Sudbury, thereby making L-S one of the first 
regional school districts in the state. Janet Miller, who retired 
this year after serving on the L-S School Committee since 
1993, pointed out that students in Lincoln have a common 
experience at L-S that they would not have if they were on the 
voucher system. It is having a common experience that binds 
young people to their community. 

When L-S opened its doors to students in September 1956, 
Sudbury and Lincoln were nearly equal in population and each 
town had three representatives on the School Committee. The 
first chair, Victor Lutnicki, was from Lincoln. Those early 
Lincoln School committee members, Lutnicki, Howard 
Emmons, Ellen DeNormandie Cannon, William Wilson, 
Malcolm Donaldson, and John Carman shaped the ethos that 
has defined L-S through the years. It is interesting to note that 
today's educators of secondary education recommend many of 
the innovative ideas set forward by the early L-S School 
Committee that still guide L-S today: 


e Assessing students’ proficiency in a set of essential 
areas of learning for graduation 

+ Assessing students by what is taught in the 
classroom 

e Emphasizing depth over breadth 


e Instilling skills and knowledge that link education 
to the student's future 


e Considering individual needs and abilities 

° Respecting diversity 

° Allowing independence with individual 
responsibility. 
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Academic Excellence 

L-S Administrators and staff know Lincoln as the town that 
supports education. It is a reputation well deserved and 
consequently, the students benefit from a rich curriculum; a 


curriculum that fosters critical thinking, excellence in 
achievement and enables students to enter colleges and 
universities well prepared. L-S offers approximately 182 
courses in their Program of Studies, courses whose titles 
include: Expository Writing, The Making & Remaking of 
Race, Discrete Math/Statistics, Meet Mr. Thoreau, and Digital 
Imaging. An Executive Internship Program allows students to 
work in the real world while gaining credit towards graduation. 

Advanced placement is always a hot topic at L-S. Last year 
139 out of a class of 260 seniors took 209 Advanced 
Placement tests with 89% passing with a score of a 3 or higher, 
and 70% reaching the highest score of 5. With a score of 3 or 
higher students receive college credits which may save a 
family thousands of dollars on their child's tuition at some 
colleges. 

Recently, in Lincoln, questions have arisen as to the 
optimal size of a high school. For me the question is not so 
much how many students attend a school but how meaningful 
are the relationships between students and faculty. A report of 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
states, "Each student needs to know that at least one adult in 
the school is closely concerned with his or her fate."’ I can tell 
you from first hand experience that is the case at L-S. Since the 
student population is growing at a rate of about seventy-five 
additional students a year, the challenge will be in maintaining 
the student-teacher/staff relationships that have been the 
mainstay of the educational experience at L-S. My expectation 
is that the house system at L-S will assume an even greater 
function as the number of students increase. Already the 
houses provide academic counseling, support and a sense of 
belonging. Students and their siblings usually remain in the 
same house for their entire school career. This continuity 
allows the housemaster and counseling staff to know each 
student and their families. Building on this system as the 
population grows will help insure that no student experiences 
isolation and that every student feel they are part of the L-S 
community. 


L-S is a Good Deal for Lincoln 

Lincoln has a voice. The L-S School Committee still has six 
members but since an amendment to the regional agreement in 
1970, all the voters of the regional district elect school 
committee members. No longer is Lincoln guaranteed seats on 


' Breaking Ranks: Changing an American Institution, 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1996, 
a7 


the School Committee. Yet, Lincoln has held two seats on the 
School Committee for thirty years; except for one two year 
\|period when only one Lincoln representative chose to serve. 
_ The population in Sudbury is three times that of Lincoln. Yet, 
‘we have consistently maintained an unusually high 
‘representation. With only 18% of the students, we carry 33% 
sof the votes on the School Committee. As long as Lincoln 
keeps two seats on the L-S School Committee, it is difficult to 
_ imagine our having a stronger voice in any other arrangement. 
_ Lincoln high school costs are low. Lincoln taxpayers pay 
|proportionately based on the number of Lincoln students 
jenrolled. Currently we pay 13.5% of the operational costs of 
‘the high school. The 2001 budget for L-S is $12,334,048.00. 
Lincoln's assessment is under 2 million. This figure is far less 
‘than we would pay if we operated our own high school or if 
jour students attended a smaller public school where they 
comprised a larger proportion of the student body. It is 
important to note here that there is no evidence that Lincoln 
has any other options. 
| 
‘The Future? 
_ Lincoln voters will be asked to vote for a new building for 
L-S at a special town meeting on November | and at the 
national election on November 7. The building is insufficient 
for our needs. Designed for the 1955 curriculum and student 
enrollment, it has undergone two major additions in 1960 and 
1965 with one smaller addition in 1972. Every mechanical 
system is at the end of its useful life. Pieced together as it has 
been, the School Committee found that renovation costs equal 
or exceed estimates for a new building. Even the independent 
‘consultant hired by the finance committees of both towns 
‘agrees that building new is the way to go. We are not 
proposing a new building only; the athletic fields need 
reconfiguring, parking is a problem and site safety issues need 
attention. 

Because the School Committee began the process of 
renovation two years ago, before the governor overhauled the 
School Building Assistance program, L-S is eligible for state 
reimbursement at the old rate of 62%. If the vote fails this fall, 
we will lose our advantage. After that, we expect to receive 
around 50% reimbursement for any future project. If the vote 

_ passes in the fall and the project costs around $64m, Lincoln's 
share will fall between $3m to $4m. Certainly, this seems like 
a sensible investment in our high school. 

To return to the point at which I began, I think the 
‘arrangement between the towns of Lincoln and Sudbury 
continues to be a tremendously beneficial one for both towns, 
and an especially beneficial one for Lincoln. In my experience, 
| L-S is still the right choice, and is an excellent choice, for 
Lincoln students. 
| 
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= STATION 


fine coffees & teas...6aked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 


Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 
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Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 
Rubbish Removal and Recycling 
Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 


Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


P, O. Box 339 145 Lincoln Rd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5om 
781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.clarkgallery.com 
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> & 
Discover the peoples and culture of France's Atlantic Coast 


Travel aboard Lindblad Expeditions' Caledonian Star 
September 5-13 


® 


Come with us as we travel from Normandy to Brittany, from Aquitaine to the 
Basque country, enjoying a cultural kaleidoscope. Marvel at architectural 
wonders: from that jewel of medieval architecture, the Abbey of Mont St. Michel, 
to the shock of the new at Frank Gehry's Guggenheim in Bilbao. Delight in the 
18th century magnificence of Bordeaux and La Rochelle. View Honfleur that 
provided inspiration to the Impressionists. 


Savor Breton crepes, the haute cuisine of Bordeaux, and traditional Basque fish 
dishes. Listen for the cadences of the ancient Breton and Basque languages in 
addition to French. Everywhere, prepare to experience an infectious joie de vivre 
as we Sail south along France's Atlantic fringe. 


OOOH 
We have reserved 16 places for our clients, their families and friends | 


Please join us 
for this exciting new travel Expedition. 


Rates from $3540 
For information call 


yr The Travel Station....2 Lewis Street....Lincoln, Ma 01773 
781-259-1200 
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Dear Readers, 


As we conclude our 24th year, we are placed to have a holiday cover drawn by local artist Edie 
Hollingsworth as our gift to you. 


When you read the masthead, you will find that Stacy Oser is now a Senior Associate. Change is 
inevitable. However we are grateful that Barbara Peskin (she’s also works in the Lincoln Schools) 
has joined our staff and will help with advertising until we find a Manager. Stacy is putting her 
time into the Old Town Hall Exchange and she hopes you'll be dropping in to see what’s happening. 


The Library Bookie was in Denver this Fall when Jane Langton received a most prestigious award 
for her mystery writing - the international Bouchercon. Jeanne Bracken shares this event with us. 
Lincoln is proud of you, Jane. 


Have you been in the Lincoln Mall on Wednesday afternoon? It’s a crowded place with all the 
school kids making the rounds on foot and on scooters. Are parents aware?? 


a) 


Enjoy the holiday season. 


cover illustration by Edie Hollingsworth 
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SERVICE 


CENTER 


State Inspection 
Brakes & Alignments 
Maintenance & Repairs 
Road Service and Towing 


781-899-6696 


Mike Gordon - Owner 


290 North Avenue 
Weston, MA 02493 
www.kendalgreen.com 


259-0310 
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LINCOLN 


SUDBURY 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Word From Lincoln-Sudbury High School 


by Renel Fredriksen 


Thank you, Lincoln. Thank you for your tremendous support for the high school building project, 
at Town Meeting, at the polls, and over the last two years of meetings. 


The process isn’t finished yet. We have a lot of work ahead of us, and there will still be 
opportunities for you to be part of the process. After completing the preliminary plans, which 
you saw at Town Meeting, the architects have begun work to finalize those plans. Together with 
the Building Committee, they are now working to meet the deadlines imposed by the state, to 
answer outstanding questions, to continue research and make decisions on adjacencies, 
placements, heating systems, windows, and all other critical details. 


Building Committee meetings are open to the public, and we invite you to join us. There is still 
time to hear more about geothermal heating, internal finishes, and other open issues. Your 
comments and perspective are welcome, and could prove invaluable. All meetings are posted at 
Town Hall, or you can call Sharl Heller, 259-1052, or Renel Fredriksen, 259-1365, to get a 
schedule or an update. 


Stay involved! 


I would also like to take this opportunity to thank a few Lincoln citizens who were especially 
valuable to this process. I regret that I cannot list everyone who held a sign, made phone calls, or 
contributed their wisdom and knowledge at meetings and coffees. But I would like to thank some 
who stand out for the extra effort they put into this process. 


Special thanks go to Henry Morgan, Brooks Mostue, Al Schmertzler, Paul Giese, Mimi Landis, 
Harriet Relman, Sarah Cannon Holden, Rhoda and Kemon Taschioglou, Susan Brooks, Jane 
Herlacher, Susan Winship, Caroline Krusinski, Melanie Asadorian, Bryce Wolf, Jackie Lenth, 
Terry and Steve Perlmutter, Dick Jewett, Mike Tannert, Owen Beenhouwer, Earl Flansburgh, and 
Julie Dobrow. @ 
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= TRAVEL GROUP PRESENTS 


THE ESSENCE OF TUSCANY 
APRIL 20 - 28, 2001 


“By late April Tuscan kitchens start to open to fresh new flavors — purple-leafed 
artichokes, young asparagus, much of it harvested wild, early peas from the 
garden and fava beans so tender they’re eaten raw; the season’s first ewe’s milk 
cheeses, sweet ricotta and creamy raviggiolo, tasting of meadow grasses; baby 
lamb and bay goat, simply braised with young vegetables — the whole array, of 
course, bathed in olive oil that still has the piquant notes of its youth.” 

Nancy Harmon Jenkins 


Join Katlin Travel’s unique culinary tour exploring the Southern Tuscan 
countryside, which is where all good Tuscan food and wine begins. We'll discover 
quaint hilltowns, off-the-beaten path, like Montefollonico, historic and artistic 
treasures like San Galgano with its stunning abbey church. And Tuscan gems like 
makers who produce pecorino toscano, wineries and wine makers, bakeries and 
grist mills, olive oil producers, butchers, fine pastry makers, markets, herbalists — 
and we'll taste it all. Our hosts, Nancy Harmon Jenkins, Carla Capalbo and 
Burton Anderson have sought out these and many other fine food producers 
over the years they have spent exploring Tuscany, they'll divulge their secrets 
and share with you the Tuscany they know and love. 


All this, and you'll spend one night in the four-star Hotel Montebello Splendid in 
Florence; and six nights at the four-star Borgo Pretale, a miraculously preserved 
medieval village in the hills southwest of Siena. The cost per person is $3195.00, 
d/o, excluding air. 


Please call or stop by for a brochure and full itinerary. This special offer is for 
a very limited time only. Group size limited to 14 guests. 


THE ESSENCE OF TUSCANY, APRIL 2001 


Please be advised that Katlin Travel acts only as an agent for the actual suppliers of all travel services 
you have booked. 


Katlin Travel Group/ Lincoln Lincoln Mall Lincoln, MA 01773 (781) 259-3100 
a member of Virtuoso 


Legacy 


_ By Susan Hoben 


With the edge of the age-roughened door in my 
hand, I peer into the tool shed's gloom, past the hand-made 
forge, a blackened cylinder below an outsized round flue, cold 
and covered for keeps, now Clayton's gone. Sure enough, 
there's the fork hanging from a rafter, with its curved tines 
polished, short through years of use. I unhook it and carry it, 


- out across the two boards decaying into a marshy rill to the 


garden. I plunge the tool's teeth into the first of the carefully 
mounded rows marked by the wilted remains of potato vines. 
The soil is, as always, soft and friable, brown particles falling 
aside as the fork seeks out the smooth treasure it holds. 

Out they roll, sleek red-skin potatoes -- my potatoes. 
The first plant yields enough for my immediate needs: 


_ supper for three. But with the sun on my back and the smell 


of new-turned soil in my nose I'm not quite ready to stop. I 


_ dig up one more plant, smoothing the soil of the mound to a 
_ level bed in my wake. The rest can stay snug until I want to 


use them later this summer. 


= 


Nothing beats the texture and 
taste of a fresh-dug potato. 

This is, after all, my row of potatoes, my personal 
legacy. Last spring Clayton planted them for me. Two of his 


_ children and one of his grandchildren made sure to tell that to 


my husband and me right off when we called each of them to 
offer condolences in late June. "It's the row nearest the 
house, so Susan won't have to walk too far," they explained. 


_ "They're red-skins." 


EEE ————OeeOOOOeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee... 


Since I'm sound of heart and not yet arthritic, I dug 
potatoes last summer, while Clayton, small and amused, sat 
sociably with my husband on the grass in the shade, looking 
on. He knew we liked red-skins and that I enjoyed digging 
them. As I root in the soil for the glowing, dirt-dusted globes 
I feel the men's presence again. Besides, this is the final sally 
in a joke of over thirty years standing. 

We first met Clayton some thirty years ago when we 
bought a neglected cottage perched above a field of alders at 
the edge of a cove on Eastern Harbor where lobster boats 
moored. Then a lobsterman in his early fifties, Clayton 
owned one of those boats. Before dawn six days a week we 
heard his car rattle down the gravel road to it. We bought 
lobsters from him, delivered from the sea direct to our 


refrigerator. Since he passed the house every workday for 
three-quarters of the year, he also became our off-season 
caretaker. 

As for the joke: as folks "from away," we didn't 
always fit local Maine ways. My first outlandish act was 
digging clams. Trotting down to the shorefront, mud 
squishing through my toes, the clam roller's sapling handle 
swinging from one fist, the clam rake from the other, I found 
clam-digging a reprieve from household chores. After the 
roller was full and the tide rising, I'd sit on a boulder, 
dangling the roller from a rope into the incoming swell to 
purge the clams while rinsing my muddy feet in the salt water 
-- doing something by doing nothing for a rare moment. No 
one disturbed me: I was working, digging clams. 

That's not how it looked to local folk, though. 
Clamming was man's work. By rights my husband should 
have been the one to do it. Just shows, you never can tell 
what these folks from away will do -- make a wife do a man's 
work. 

That was just the beginning. There was a lot of 
work to do in a run-down summer cottage choked by alders. I 
hauled brush, mowed, polished the pine paneling Clayton 
installed in the living room. So when Clayton cut up a couple 
cords of wood, stacked them in our yard, and we just left them 
there, he finally said to my husband, "Mr. Hoben, you'd better 
tell Susan to stack that wood in the garage before winter. 
Otherwise it'll rot.". My reputation was set for all time. 

Over the years as we all grew older and Clayton 
retired from fishing to care for his invalid wife, we became 
good friends. After thirty years, they concluded I hadn't been 
an abused wife, just curious and willing, and we continued to 
joke about it. This, then, was the final incident in a banter of 
thirty years’ standing. 

When Clayton suddenly died a few weeks before we 
came up this year, I knew I'd treasure the store of memories 
we'd shared. But I hadn't expected potatoes. Still, people 
leave to their survivors what they can; Clayton was a master 
at growing potatoes. We'll serve them up with this year's 
lobsters and add that memory to his legacy. 


Copyright 2000 Susan Hoben i) 
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Sheila Harding, GRI 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 


781-259-9700 


Each office individually owned and operated 


LINCOLN- A Grand Country House- 7500sq. ft. on 2 acres. Everything one could desire at hand. The 
elegant design, the superior quality and the latest and the best are here for the buyer. 


LINCOLN- Better than new! Renovated 2,650sq. ft.. sprawling sunlit ranch on 2.5 acres at the end of a 
cul de sac. Loads of charm and many possibilities! $649,000. 


13 Days on Market 27 Days on Market 


8 Days on Market 15 Days on Market 


WE GET THE JOB DONE... LIST YOUR PROPERTY WITH US! 


Sheila Harding, GRI 
RE/MAX Walden Country, Inc. 
Group West Division 


Sheila Harding, GRI 781-259-9700 EXCLUSIVE AFFILIATE OF 
Q78-307-1209 Voice Mail E .) 
Patti Salem, Buyers Specialist 140 Lincoln Road SOTHEBY'S 


L REALTY 
781-440-0127 Voice Mail Each office individually owned and operated hela DE Mats: 


Become a Member of Codman Community Farms 


Support the Farm to Keep Lincoln Green! 


Membership Information: 


[_] Single Membership $40 entitles you to garden plot registration, special classes and events 
at the Farm for members, and free admission for one person to the Harvest Fair. 


[_] Family Membership $75 entitles you to all of the above plus Harvest Fair admission for 
your immediate family. 


[] Associate $125 [] Supporting $250 [] Sustaining $500 [J Patron $1,000 


entitles you to all of the above plus two tickets to the Harvest Feast upon request. 


Send your membership to: Codman Community Farms ¢ P.O. Box 292 « Lincoln, MA 01773 * Ph. 781-259-0456 
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Lincoln Has Gone To The Dogs! 


By The New Kid In Town 


When I moved to Lincoln, I already had a dog. Amy 
was a beagle. She was also a princess. She never really knew 
she was a dog. She slept on a pillow designed by a top notch 


_ Dallas interior designer, as most Dallas dogs are wont to do, 
_ and she ate people food because she felt that ‘dog’ food was 


—_ —_ _ 


disgraceful. My new spouse was only mildly disparaging of 
the comfortable routine Amy and I had developed over our 
twelve years together. Just as expectant couples critique other 
parents with sentences beginning with “We’ll never let our 
child...”, his comments began with, “I will never let my 


_ dog...” As I’m sure your mother told you, careful what you 


say, because your dearly beloved will remember it later! 
Unfortunately, Amy also had cancer. Several months 
later, I had to make that most dreaded call to Dr. Betsy 
Johnson. Amy’s time had come to go to the great puppy 
playground in the sky. By the way, Lincoln is incredibly lucky 
to have a veterinarian who makes house calls. Despite my 
ongoing complaints that Lincoln has no mobile phone service 
and no high speed modem access, having home veterinary 
visits almost makes up for lack of other modern conveniences. 


Copyright 2000 Sheila Kauffman Schwartz 


After Amy received her final relief in my arms, my thoroughly 
prepared husband gently packed her in an old Samsonite two 
suiter, sealed her up securely with a roll of duct tape, and 
buried her carefully in our back yard. (I am sure this breaks 
every health code in Lincoln for disposal of old luggage.) 

I mourned and cried daily when my grief was fresh, 
but eventually, with the help of a hand-painted memorial of 
Amy created by a most talented dear friend, I moved on to the 
next critical phase of recovery. I swore I would never get 
another dog. 

My husband was considerate and loving. He allowed 
me an appropriate amount of time to espouse the benefits of 
not needing a dog sitter every time we traveled, and not 
having to do poo patrol in the yard with the pooper scooper. I 
think he was relieved at not having to snow blow an area of 
grass for Amy to do her business on. 

Then, this wonderful man, who has saved many acres 
from greedy developers, started to beg. He begged in all the 
traditional ways, I must add, giving all the standard pleas, “It 
doesn’t have to be a big dog, and I'll be the one to take care of 
the dog. I'll feed the dog. I'll walk the dog. I’ll train the dog.” 
And of course, the most important of all, “Ill clean up after 
the dog.” I held out as long as I could. I wasn’t born yesterday, 
and I had heard all the same lines before, when my two sons 
had sliced through my resolve, heralding Amy’s arrival. 

I finally relented. But, I told him firmly and finally, I 
wanted him to understand once and for all — this was his dog. I 
would not love the dog. I would never get attached to the dog, 
and he shouldn’t expect to see me show any signs of affection 
for the dog. He didn’t hear me. He had already left in search of 
the new love of his life. 

At this point in my story, I must digress because I 
have left out a vital piece of information. My dearly beloved 
had had a dog a long time ago. His name was Moses, and the 
stories of Moses were hallowed because Moses was the best 
dog in all of dog history. Not only did Moses part the Red Sea, 
but he also walked on water. Once, Amy, my beloved beagle, 
attempted to amputate my spouse’s finger as he tried to 
remove his filet mignon from her mouth after she had stolen it 
off his plate. He quickly pointed out that his Moses had let 
anyone pull anything out of his mouth without resorting to 
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A distinctive Retirement Community in historic Concord. 


@ 35 acres overlooking the Sudbury River ® Spacious |, 2, or 2 Bedroom w/Den Designs 
e 24-Hour Security ¢ Fitness Center ¢ Fine Dining 
® Social Activities @ Weekly Housekeeping 


Ww 


@ Maintenance-Free Lifestyle © Indoor Parking 


ee é 
Newbury Court 


For more intormation, call: (978) 3609-5155. New England Deaconess Association 
100 Newbury Court, Concord, MA 01742 Equal Opportunity Housing tf) 
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“physical violence. | had my doubts that any canine would 
voluntarily relinquish this specific piece of beef - all natural, 
antibiotic free, fed only organically grown grain harvested 
from those amber waves we sing about, grilled over all natural 
hardwood inesquite and sizzling in its own natural juices. And, 
_did I mention that Moses was a English Springer spaniel? 
So, my husband set out to the source of all great dogs 
in Lincoln — Town Hall. If you don’t have a dog yourself, you 
may not have known this important piece of information. 
More staff at Town Hall keep dog biscuits at their desk for 
canine visitors than offer treats for humans. Nancy Zuelke, our 
very own Town Clerk who keeps the statistics on dog 
registrations, has tallied that there are more Springers in 
Lincoln than any other breed. Not only would we be getting a 
Moses reincarnate (he hoped), but more importantly, we 
would be the proud owners of a ‘Lincoln dog’. 

The fact that almost every Springer in town is related 

has put Lincoln in the Guiness Book of Records for most 
incestuous canine behavior. Why is the Springer the national 
dog of our fair hamlet? A doyenne of the Springer culture in 
Lincoln, Cricket Redmond, answered easily, “Springers fit in 
with the Lincoln way of life and the Lincoln personality. They 
are outdoorsy, active, energetic and family-compatible. They 
fit in sitting on a living room couch, or roaming the forests of 
Mount Misery, and they are very portable for travel to summer 
houses.” She informed me that Lincoln used to have more 
Labs but people found them just too large. 

After spending all morning at Town Hall, my 
husband came home and announced, “Sara Mattes has new 
pups.” He beamed with great joy because not only was this 

litter from excellent AKC pedigree (Westminster champions 
I'll have you know!), these four legged friends being tended 
by a selectperson also had admirable Lincoln political lineage 
as well. My beloved has a philosophy to which he holds 
steadfast. Never shop for cars or puppies unless you want to 
purchase one. However, since I had already acquiesced to the 
new addition, we went over to survey the prospective furballs. 
I had diligently read all the current bestsellers on how to 
choose a puppy correctly. I had advice from a group of monks 
to squeeze between their web toes (shows pain threshold), and 
an English aristocrat who instructed on holding the animal in 
the air on its back (shows willingness to submit). We finally 
chose a black and white male, not based on scientific 
principle, but on Sara’s nickname for this smallest pup — 
Mushberger. He seemed particularly laid back, especially by 
energetic Springer standards. 

The fact that he threw up in the car on the way home 
was the first indication we had entered the new world of 
Springer idiosyncrasies. 

Our lives have completely changed as a result of 
Malone entering our lives. (We decided Mushberger didn’t 

sound pedigreed enough on his AKC papers.) Our floors are 

littered with pigs’ ears and cow hooves. Contrary to my 
husband’s previously espoused animal doctrines, he feeds 
Malone from the table, lets him lie on our bed, and even 
shares his frozen yogurt with Malone — sharing the same 
spoon! 


Now, I can schmooze with the rest of my fellow 
Springer owners about Springer ear. (You know you have it 
when you see brown smelly stuff). I can easily identify 
Springer skin. (They do a sort of thumping routine with their 
back paw that reminds me of Ringo Star on drums). Also, I am 
an authority on Springer allergies (easily cured by pure 
premium lamb and rice blend from Bread and Circus and four 
Benadryl tablets a day). I enthusiastically join in on the great 
debate — to snood, or not to snood. If you don’t know the 
nature of such intense discussions, you probably don’t have a 
Springer. 

We are not fully accepted into the innermost circles 
of Springer politics because somewhere between Conant Road 
and Todd Pond, Malone must have found some steroids in the 
woods. He has grown larger than any other Springer in town, 
for which we have dubbed him fondly — Malone the Monster 
Dog. I have even been asked if he is part Saint Bernard, which 
is why I carry his pedigree documents in my glove 
compartment. Even though he slobbers when he drinks, which 
is a tendency he inherited from his mother, he is now a full- 
fledged member of our Lincoln family. My husband has 
bestowed on him the coveted title of ‘best dog’. If truth be 
known, | have fallen in love with him as well; even though his 
other nickname is Trashmouth because he always has roots 
and twigs hanging out his flews which he deposits in the lap of 
my clean, Lincoln khaki pants. The next time you’re in 
Donelan’s parking lot and see car after car with a Springer 
panting out the window, look for Malone, the biggest one of 
all, and say hi to him — the newest dog in town! ®) 
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1 HOUR 


PHOTO RESTORATION 


DONE ON-SITE 


10% OFF 


Your First Restoration Order 
Call Store For Details 


A KODAK IMAGE CENTER 
1097 Lexington Street « Waltham, MA 02452 


(781) 399-7624 


Fax (781) 899-7758 
¢ One Hour APS Film Developing 


¢ Quality Photo Processing 

¢ Portrait Studio 

¢ Photo Restoration Done On-Site 

¢ Digital Imaging/Power Point Slides 

¢ Custom Framing 

¢ E-6 Slide Processing On-Site - 90 Min. 


AFTER RESTORATION 


oa Cae 


e@lere 
e@lver.e 
lever 


afer 
STONEGATE cea 
GARDENS &> 
Spend Your Holiday Season With Us! 
Christmas Trees 
Balsam, Fraser Fir & Spruce 
Custom Wreaths & Sways Hanukah Arrangements 


Natural Garland / Roping Flowering Plants 


Assorted Cut Greens Poinsettias 


Free Christmas Tree Delivery to Lincoln Residences! 


3398S. Great Road (Rt 117) * 781 259-8884 
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Poetry 


John D’Elia 


GREEN LINE 


Trains bang like garbage cans 
-motorwoman bids good morning 
correct change only (no paper money) 


Newton Centre 

Deer park 

Chestnut Hill, Boston College 
headlines across the aisle 

mayor says urban plan falls short 
Cavs pound Celts - on the ropes 
see no evil 

careful woman with no-spill coffee 
stereo man in mini - headphones 
hear no evil 

Brookline Village, puppet shows 
Miss Windsor girls, L.L. Bean's 
speak no evil 

Longwood station, hospital area 
put away the journals 

next stop, Fenway Park. 
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Newton Highlands: 59 bus to Watertown | 


THE PROSECUTION RESTS ITS CASE 


You must think I have it easy Dad 
just because my teachers say 

I learn things quickly on the spot 
but they don't know 

I need to do my homework 
before supper 

but with music and soccer practice 
if no one picks me up on time 

I have to walk home 

all that way 

but you can stick to your 

routine schedule at MGH 
because you have a car 

or the Green line and 

how come I never get to go 

to the Science Museum 

just once - you call that 

enough? Which if you 

remember is very close 

to MGH so you could 

pick me up since I 

can take the Green line 

but Mom says 

I'm too young 

is there a history book 

that says no child 

has ever gotten on 

the train in Newton Centre 

and gotten off at 

Museum Station? 


copyright 2000 John D’Elia 
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Denise Bienfang 
Sandra Bradlee 
Penny Cotoni 
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Sheila Long 
Karen Paradies 
Faith Russ 
Diana Smith 
Lois Tetreault 
Gretchen Goodwin, 
Admin. Assistant 
Jeff Morgenstern, 
Manager 
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EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTIES 


Marketing the World's 
Finest Real Estate 


LINCOLN - Bright, updated five-bedroom Cape on spectacular < 
acre lot, corner of cul-de-sac. First floor sunroom, large living roon 
plus a family room with fireplace on the lower level. A deck facin 
south overlooks a lovely, landscaped back yard................$629,00 


Lincoln’s #1 Home Seller 


Old Town Hall, Lincoln Center 
259-1100 or 259-9220 


LINCOLN —- A Grand four-bedroom Cape in the heart of Lincoln 
Centre abutting conservation land. First floor master bedroom with 
fireplace, a vaulted-ceiling family room with study/loft, and a 
Cathe Gral=Cenine alvin 2 LOO i. 2meaeed.s sate oc vn usecase Pas $795,000 


LINCOLN -— Fabulous 4-acre country horse property with 2-stall 
barn adjacent to Lincoln’s favorite network of riding trails and town 
riding ring. Sited over 200 feet back from Conant Road on a private 
drive, this light, airy Deck House has 4 skylights and new double- 
glazed windows. Prime land and location in a small neighborhood. (I 
I ae SA alk a ee ea ORR iets nny ner ee $1,095,000 


OPPORTUNITY 


ee = = + 


FLORENTINE. 
FRAMES 


The store that meets your Picture Framing needs. 


¢ Large selection of wood frames * Complete line of Nielsen 
metal frames ¢ Custom mats - dry mounting * Needlepoint 
blocked and framed ¢ Posters & Prints * Photo Albums ¢ 
Unbeatable Prices ¢ Fast Service 


All work expertly done on the premises by our 
professional picture framer with 20 years of experience 


Come in and visit us. We have the 
perfect frame for your artwork. 


478 Boston Post Rd. Weston Center 647-1249 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-5:30 Sat. 9:30-4:00 


CONCORD OIL COMPANY 


H. B. Knowles Co. - Lincoln 
Maynard & Acton Oil Co. | 
Nashoba Oil Co. | 
West Oil Co. | 
Weston Oil Co. 


The Local Area Energy Company 
24 Hour Service 


978-369-3333 781-259-9000 781-259-8292 


147 Lowell Road Concord | 
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John D’Elia 


Dairy Joy. 


Four wheeler, oil smeller 
straight stick, stops quick 
burger fry, lemon ice. 


AUNT SADIE’S. 


A slice of yellow pear 
for a back-pack baby 
with a weary stare. 


JOHNNIE’S FUDGE. 


Plain chocolate, salted crunchy 
peanut butter or panucci 
that's all he makes 

hit the brakes. 
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Mary Terrell 


The violin lies quiet 
somewhere in the house 
his old leather briefcase 
is left on the cluttered desk 
we gather in his home 
to eat and drink 

fill the rooms 

with words and laughter 
not speak of death 

hide our grief 

whose black wings 

beat inside us 

trying to escape 

SO we Can cry for him 
He has asked us 

not to feel sad 

no more sad than 

when a Quartet 

plays the last note 

and the music ends 


Mary Terrell 
November, 2000 


copyright 2000 Mary Terrell 


The winter sunlight flickers 

over the brown golden field 

where Abigail old and bent 

walks with her dog Chum 

who runs, jumps, and rolls over 

pulls her down onto the cold, dry grass 
Abigail in her aqua hat, bright green jacket 
lying in the winter field with Chum 
her legs kicking in the air 

her arms swinging 

She rolls and laughs and frolics... 


Mary Terrell 2000 


copyright 2000 Mary Terrell 
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CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION 
We work with you 37 LEXINGTON ROAD 

to make your dream home CONCORD, MA. 01742 
978-368-2578 


a reality. 


"small originals" 
Thomas Buckborough 
& Associates November 28 -December 23 


Artist members are invited to submit up to six pieces of 
framed work to sell during the holiday season. Paintings must 


Fine Residential Designers and Contractors be ready for hanging and not to exceed 12" x 16". Because of 
limited table and pedestal space, small 3-D pieces should not 
NARI Member and exceed 12"- 14" in height and in base length. 

Award Winning Remodeler We will have a bin for shrink or acetate wrapped pieces 
only. Open to members, artists may become members at the 
07846029757 time of entering their work ($40) and an $8 entry fee. The 

Association will take 33% commission. 
Offices at 9A Great Road, Acton Work can be submitted during gallery hours starting 
P.O. Box 1272, Concord, MA 01742 Friday, Nov. 17th through Nov.25th. 10:00-4:30 and Sunday. 
tbandadesignbuild.com 12:00-4:00. All work not sold should be picked up by Dec. 23. 
The Association will be closed from December 23 until 

January 2"*. 


Please come to our Holiday Open House, Tuesday, 
November 28th, 10:00- 7:30. 


Artists’ Market 2000 


November 18 — December 31 


There’s more than ever before to help you through the “holidaze.” Join us for the 
Seventh Annual Artists’ Market as we inaugurate the new addition to The Store @ 
DeCordova. We have added a new wing to the original Store space -- and filled the 
School Gailery with a delightful collection for the holidays. Bring in your gift list and 
select from one of the most extensive offerings of jewelry, pottery, glass, frames, 
ornaments, paper goods, creative children’s toys, and wearable art in the region. 


We'll be more than happy to help you.... 


Extended holiday hours from November 20 — December 24: 
Monday-Thursday 9:30 am — 9:30 pm 

Friday-Saturday 9:30 am — 5:30 pm 

Sunday 11:30 am — 5:30 pm 


The Store @ DeCordova 


DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park 
781/259-8692 www.decordova.or 
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| touch the sunbaked stones of ancient walls 
feel the calloused hands of Roman masons 

who worked from birds' first song to the last call 
wedging stone by stone with precision 

their pea groans like drums beating 

a mournful message from the dead 

of those whose spirits are lost in grievin 

in evening mist they collapse in their beds 

to dream of playing by Lake Garda's shore 

lying in a grove of black olive trees 

hedged in purple rosemary — toiling no more 

to build walls now ruine still everyone sees 
the perfectly placed stone on stone by hand 
their finger marks frozen in hardened grey sand 


Mary Terell, 2000 
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for Your listening enjoyment 
commuting...dusting... 
walking the dog... 

The Lincoln ‘Review on Lape 

, zead by our own “Rob Loud 

Now available in the Town Library 


| 
| 
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Reprinted fram The Carleton-Willard Villager, March 2000, 
with map from the National Geographic Image Collection, 
adapted by Russell Elkinton. Pen and ink illustrations by the author. 


Epics of Survival; The 
Shackleton Story 


By Russell Elkinton 


ANTARCTICA 
HS soo Shackleton’s Voyage, Shipwreck, 
I:| 4 om 38 and Epic Survival, 1914-1916 


I. HATIQHAL GEOGRAPHIC MAPS 
-_Melcat bals senate croatia 
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Children love to hear or read stories of adventure. And, if 
they live to an old age, they occasionally may be surprised 
when one of the great stories of their youth surfaces again to 
public attention. In the last year of the twentieth century this 
happened to one of the great stories from the beginnings of 
modern polar exploration in the early decades of that century: 
the story of Shackleton's third expedition on the Endurance to 
the Antarctic. 

Ernest Shackleton first went to the Antarctic with Capt. 
Robert Scott's first expedition on the Discovery in 1901-04 
when with Scott and Dr. Edward Wilson he made the first and 
very unsuccessful try for the South Pole (scurvy). In 1907- 09 


Shackleton led his own expedition on the Nimrod to try again 


for the Pole. Shackleton and three of his men discovered the 
route up to the polar plateau via the Beardwood Glacier; they 
reached within 97 miles of the Pole ("Furthest South") but had 
to turn back because they were running out of food and only 


_ just made it. For this achievement Shackleton was knighted. 


He was not on Scott's second and last expedition on the Terra 
- Nova in 1911-13 when Scott and four companions man-hauled 


their sledges to reach the Pole only to find that Amundsen and 
his Norwegian team with their skis and dog team had beaten 
them by a few weeks. Scott and his companions died of scurvy 
and starvation on the way back. This was the great story of the 
time (at least in the English speaking world). 

In 1914 Shackleton for the third time set out for Antarctica 
planning to cross the entire continent from the Weddell Sea to 
the Ross Sea. He never landed - the ice pack entrapped his 
ship the Endurance and eventually crushed it. His struggle and 
that of his crew to survive over almost two years is the great 


Shackleton story. 


The Endurance sailed from England during the week that 
World War I began in August 1914. In November the ship 
reached the island of South Georgia in the South Atlantic just 
off the Weddell Sea. On December 5 (in the Antarctic 
summer) she left the Norwegian whaling station on South 
Georgia and headed into the Weddell Sea. The ice pack was 
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particularly heavy that year and on January 18, 1915, the 
Endurance became firmly and finally entrapped in the ice. All 
that Antarctic winter the ship and the crew drifted with the ice 
to the northwest. 

In October 1915 the ice began to crush the ship and the crew 
abandoned it to camp on the ice; a month later the ship sank. 
The crew, with the three small open boats from the ship, 
camped all summer on the ice pack where they constantly 
were threatened by cracks and pressure ridges. Once a crack 
opened up right under Shackleton's tent. He leapt up and saw 
that one of his tentmates in his sleeping bag had fallen into the 
water; Shackleton snatched him up just as the walls of ice WE 
closing again. 

In April 1916 the pack approached open sea and began to 
break up. Shackleton and his men launched the three small 
boats and, after a five-day nightmare of rowing and sailing 
among the broken floes and icebergs, they reached the last bit 
of land at the end the Antarctic Peninsula -Elephant Island The 
tiny beach at the foot of mountainous cliffs and glaciers was 
the first solid | and under their feet since they left South 
Georgia 16 1/2 months before. 

Elephant Island, far from any shipping lanes, was a totally 
isolated spot -no one would know they were there. Shackleton 
knew that they would have to rescue themselves. The nearest 
points of possible rescue were Cape Horn, 450 miles 
nor'nor'west, or the Falkland Islands, 540 miles due north. But 
these were separated from the Antarctic Peninsula by the 
Drake Passage, the roughest seas in the world, driven 
unceasingly by fierce westerly gales. The only possible haven 
was the island of South Georgia, 850 miles to the east. This 
was Shackleton's goal. 

Eight days after landing on Elephant Island, Shackleton 
and five members of the, crew set out for South Georgia in the 
larger of the three small boats, the James Caird. This open 
boat {named for one of the Expedition's backers) was only 22 
1/2 feet long. They decked it over with a makeshift of sledge 
runners and canvas, provided it with two stubby masts with 
sails, and loaded it heavily with boulders for ballast. 

The six men crowded into this tiny craft were divided into 
two watches of three hours each. From a small primus stove 
they had one hot meal a day, their clothes and sleeping bags 
were never dry, the cold was intense. Three times they had to 
chop the ice off the boat to prevent its sinking under the extra 
weight. When the westerly gales and enormous waves became 
too great, they had to heave-to - until they lost their sea anchor 
when ice on the painter broke the rope. Once, when 
Shackleton was at the tiller, he called out that he saw clearing 
in the western sky. The next moment he realized that what he 
saw was the breaking crest of a gigantic wave towering 
perhaps a hundred feet high, and shouted, "Hold on, boys, it's 
going to hit us!" The boat was completely engulfed and when 
it came up was almost filled with water. But all six men, 
bailing like mad, kept the boat from foundering. 
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Frank Worsley, skipper of the late Endurance, with sextant 
and chronometer, was the navigator. Although he was able to 
get a fix on the sun only four times during the sixteen days of 
this incredible small boat voyage, he did not miss South 
Georgia. On the fifteenth day they glimpsed through the 
clouds the mountainous crags of the southwest coast of the 
island. They knew that they could not make it by boat around 
to the southeast coast where the whaling stations were located 
-they would have to land on the uninhabited southwest coast. 
At this point a full hurricane arose and they seemed doomed to 
be dashed on the rocky lee shore. But at the last moment a 
change in the direction of the wind allowed them to just bear 
off for the night. After daylight they were able to enter the 
narrow mouth of King Haaken Bay, the only possible landing 
place. 

Here, camping in a cave over the next eight days, they 
replenished themselves with fresh water and with food from a 
slaughtered sea lion and a colony of baby albatross. 
Shackleton knew that their only and last hope was to cross the 
island on foot to reach the whaling station at Stromness on the 
southeast coast. This final haven was only some twenty miles 
away as the crow flies but between the two coasts lay a 3000- 
foot high unmapped mountain range that never had been 
crossed before. This they would have to climb. 

Shackleton chose Frank Worsley, the navigator, and Tom 
Crean, seaman, to make the attempt with him; the other three- 
crew members were too weak and would have to be rescued 
later. Only Worsley had had any mountaineering experience. 
They had one carpenter's adz for an ice axe, one 5O-foot rope, 
and some of the boat's screws in their boots for traction; they 
each carried some rations but had no tent or sleeping bags. 
They had to do it in one unbroken trek. 


A OO TLL Rh AS SE I tlc, 
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- where they had been given up as lost. With their long hair and 


- has been stirred again by a new book, Zhe Endurance: 


And they did. Aided by a lucky break in the weather that 
gave them two nights of full moonlight, they climbed over and 
back up three passes before they ascended the fourth gap that 
brought them above the Stromness whaling station. Exhausted 
and without sleep for thirty-six hours the three men made their 
final descent ending with a 40-foot drop on their rope in the 
center of an icy waterfall. They staggered into the whaling 
station from which they had sailed a year and a half before and 


beards, black faces, and tattered clothing, they were not 
recognized. When asked who they were and Shackleton said, 
"My name is Shackleton," the Norwegians welcomed them 
with joy, food, baths, new clothes, and acclaim for the 
incrédible feat of successfully sailing a small boat 850 miles 
through the terrible seas of the Drake Passage -the old whaling 
captains knew what that meant. 

The other three men left on King Haaken Bay were 
immediately brought around by sea to the whaling station. But 
for the twenty-two men left on Elephant Island rescue was not 
so prompt. Over the next four months Shackleton made three 
unsuccessful attempts to get past the ice pack to reach them. 
On the fourth try with a little Chilean steamer he succeeded 
and brought them off 4 1/2 months after he had left them 
marooned on that totally isolated island. Not a single life was 
lost. 


This epic story of Shackleton's third expedition was first 
written up by Shackleton himself in his book entitled South, 
published in 1919. Other accounts have been written since, 
including Shackleton's Boat Journey by Frank Worsley, the 
navigator, in 1927, and Alfred Lansing's Endurance: 
Shackleton's Incredible Voyage, in 1959. Now public interest 


Shackleton's Legendary Antarctic Expedition, by Caroline 
Alexander, written to accompany the 1999 exhibit in the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York. The 
excellent pictures taken by the Expedition's talented 
photographer, Frank Hurley, were published and the actual 
boat, the James Caird, was on exhibit. More people are 
learning of this great story. 

Shackleton's men affectionately called him "Boss" - 
affectionately because his first concern always was for their 
welfare before his own. He made wise decisions, especially 
under stress, and always took on for himself the most 
dangerous tasks. He did not achieve either of his exploration 
goals of reaching the South Pole or crossing the Antarctic 
Continent, but, of the early polar explorers, surely he was the 
greatest leader of men. 


Russell Elkinton 

Adapted from a talk to the Men's Breakfast 
Carleton-Willard Village, 

May 8, 1999 ® 


Drumlin Farm Day Camp 


By Hannah Freedberg 


Though winter is barely upon us, your neighbors at 


_ Massachusetts Audubon's Drumlin Farm Education Center 


and Wildlife Sanctuary are busy planning for the summer of 
2001. Once again Drumlin Farm will be home to 175 day 


_ campers each week from June 25 - August 17. We have been 
_ hosting day camps on our property since 1963. Perhaps some 


readers recall attending! 
Our camp today is a hands-on farm and nature experience 


_ for children ages 4 to 14. Counselors respond to the needs and 


abilities of each camper group as they take an in-depth look at 
the forest floor, help milk a cow or collect warm eggs, follow 
animal tracks, or enjoy the garden's harvest. Through these 
activities we foster campers' wonder at the workings of nature, 
and thereby deepen their connection with the natural world. 
We hope this connection will encourage future generations to 
live responsibly in their neighborhoods, their state, and on 
their Earth. Families interested in making this connection 


A Touch of Christmas 


h Lunch served 
Children’s games 
and 


Santa arrives at 11 


Saturday, December 9 ' 


104M to 1PM 


First Parish Church in Lincoln 


together can join us for our fun-filled Family Camp August 
20-23. 

We're very excited about our programs for older campers 
this year. For rising Sth and 6th graders, we offer 
Earthkeepers, a program with a Native American focus. 
Caretakers, an intensive farm and nature program focused on 
the real work of caring for our farm and sanctuary, is available 
for 6th and 7th graders. 7th and 8th graders can participate in 
our Adventurers program, in which campers discover the 
relationship between farm and natural habitats through visits 
to sites of agricultural and environmental significance 
throughout the state. There will be a weeklong overnight teen 
trip to Cape Cod in late August for young people entering 
grades 9 through 12. We also offer C.I.T. (Counselor-in- 
Training) positions for 14 - 16 year-olds. We are currently 
accepting applications from qualified counselor candidates as 
well. To request a copy of our brochure and registration 
information, contact the Drumlin Farm Day Camp office at 
(781) 259-9506 x7722. 


® 


Crafts 
Baked goods 


Balsam wreaths 
Flowering plants 
Antiques & 
Collectibles 
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IL CAPRICCIO 


Ristorante e Bar 


Join us in our newly renovated cafe 
Best restaurant West of Boston 


888 Main Street 
Waltham 


Monday - Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 
Reservations: 894-2234 


ALEX. EEG) 


TOMY 


Ae 


ambi 
toys 


fine coffees & teas...baked goods 


sandwiches...gourmet foods 


Mondays - Friday 7:00-4:00 
Saturday 8:00-3:00 


THE MALL AT UNICOLN STATION 
LINCOLN ROAD - LINCOLN. MA, 


gai ONS eyainut 
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The Library Bookie 


_ By Jeanne Bracken 


| The Library Bookie has a confession to make: she is 
/not chained to the reference desk and occasionally wanders 
afield. Far afield. One recent wandering was not only balm 
to the Bookie's soul but also had a Lincoln dimension. The 
Bookie, a/k/a The Mystery Maven, has discovered the wider 
mystery book world, courtesy of the Internet. 

Having joined an online discussion, the Bookie has 
learned a great deal about new authors, classic authors, new 
books, and various themes in the mystery and suspense genre. 
She was also amazed and delighted to discover that mystery 
fans are a gregarious group, prone to gather now and then for 
palaver, argument and perhaps a little libation. 

Several conventions take place each year, ranging 
‘from relatively small gatherings (the Mid-Atlantic and the 
West's Left Coast Crime) to large crowds (the international 
Bouchercon, named after the late long-time mystery critic 
Anthony Boucher) to the slightly exotic (St. Hilda's and 
Death on Deansgate in England). These "cons" involve panel 
discussions, book sales, book signings, and parties. The Saint 
Martin’s Press chocolate fest is legendary, but since it’s held 
at midnight, the Bookie has never been awake for it. 

There are also (here's the Lincoln connection you 
were looking for) awards. This year the Bouchercon was held 
in Denver, and the Lifetime Achievement Award went to 
(tahDAH) Lincoln's own Jane _ Langton. “Lifetime 
achievement,” she mused, “sounds so final!” 

With scads of mystery writers publishing thousands 
of titles, being singled out for such a prestigious award is a 
real plum. At the convention, Jane was guest of honor at 
several events, signed and decorated scores of her books for 
collectors and fans, and was of course gracious to all. In 
between panels (the New England Mystery was one of hers, 
as well as academic mysteries) she did manage to squeeze in 
an appearance at the Beer Bash (Coors, naturally) and the in- 
person gathering of online fans who chat daily in a 
cyberspace cafe called DorothyL. 

A highlight of the convention was Jane's interview 


ts Sheila Williams 


with Jim Huang, editor of the Drood Review. (In another 
local connection, one of the reviewers for Drood is Brad 
Skillman, former Lincoln Journal editor, who, alas, was not 
in attendance.) Jim and Jane exchanged mutual admiration: 
she thinks his publication is one of the best review sources, 
and he planned his honeymoon based on her novel Dark 
Nantucket Moon. 

Elegant as always, classy in a long skirt and jacket, 
Radcliffe grad Jane noted that she always wanted to be an 
illustrator, studying book design at the Boston Museum 
School. The Transcendentalists, though, captured her 
imagination. "I've trampled on Henry Thoreau in many 
books," she quipped, noting that the first line of Walden is. 
about her house. 

How does one become a mystery writer? Well, Jane 
is a Dorothy L. Sayers fan, for one thing. “You have to be 
careful what you read,” she counseled. “Don’t read bad stuff, 
you can’t shake it! 

“IT love 19” century novels—Trollope, Austen, 
Dickens. But it’s hard to get rid of their stilted sentences... 
I’ve used Jane Austen’s plots. Even Shakespeare stole,” she 
pointed out. When her friend Pulitzer Prize winner David 
Donald added a library to his house, it appeared in The Face 
on the Wall. 

Jane’s first book, The Boyhood of Grace Jones, was 
published in 1961. Since then there have been five more 
books in the children’s fantasy series set in Concord, the 
latest being The Time Bike. She noted that over the four 
decades since then, the kids in the stories have only aged 
three years. Her popular adult mystery series features Homer 
Kelly, whom she dreamed up from a photo of W. H. Auden 
(“although Homer is not as grouchy as Auden looked.”) 
Homer’s wife Mary is “a little stuffy, a balance to Homer.” 
Homer’s cooking ability, incidentally, is “a jibe at Robert 
Parker, who will never know.” 

“I thought it would be easy to write mystery. 
Howdunnit, rather than whodunnit.” Now she can’t seem to 
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All Your Holiday Entertainment Needs. 
Meat, Cheese, Pastry, Fruits & Nuts 
and Platters 


Happy Holidays from all your 
friends at 


(DONELaNS: 


memes SUPERMARKETS oo 


Lincoln Station, Lincoln 
Open Mon. thru Fri. 8 am - 9 pm 
Sat. 8 am - 8 pm, Sun. 8 am - 7 pm 


Also Littleton, Acton, Groton, 
Pepperell and Wayland 


Classical Hatha Yoga Classes 


Yoga is a process of becoming aware 
of your body through movement, 


concentration and breathing. 


Monday evening 
6:00 - Beginner 
7:15 - Intermediate 
Friday Morning 
9:30 - Basic 


First Parish House, Bedford Road, Lincoln 
Call Ruth Williams: 259-8211 
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get away from Homer. “I can’t drop him. My agent think 
he’s been around too long....Mysteries are adult children’ 
books....Children’s books have to be more artistic, mor 
polished. It’s more like writing poetry.” 

New England is a prominent character in her book 
“Wherever I landed I would have tried to use the landscape, 
she said. “I pick places with wonderful places to dra 
Oxford, the Camera. I sit on the sidewalk on a folding stoo 
In Florence I drew pictures, went home and fit a story aro 
the drawings” for The Dante Game. “Usually, I write t 
book first!” 

Music is another constant theme in her books. 
have struggled all my life--cello, flute, organ, piano—I pl 
badly. I sing in the church choir, badly. I love to write abo 
music and architecture. I love buildings, love to draw the 
I studied the history of art in graduate school.” 

Every successful author has a writing system, a 
Jane’s consists of a vast number of sticky notes, which s 
moves around as needed until the structure is just rig 
“I’ve had wonderful editors and copy editors. They 
maligned, but they do great work.” 

“T love the research,” she noted. Spiders for Natur, 
Enemy, palmists, gypsies, the Belle of Amherst’s poetry f 
Emily Dickinson is Dead, organ manufacturers for Divi 
Inspiration (the Bookie’s personal favorite). For Murder 
Monticello (due out in February), the Bookie can report th 
Jane immersed herself in the journals of Lewis and Cla 
(who “were sent on their way by Jefferson.”) The Bookie 
expecting art-related questions for the next book, The 
Escher Murder. 


© 


“The Bible comes in handy,” she told the audience 
“Reference books—the thesaurus. I love it dearl 
Dictionaries. Atlases. And mystery writer reference books 
subjects like poisons and crime scenes...” Knowing 
Bookie was in the audience, she introduced (to gratifyi 
applause) Her Reference Librarian (who was later asked fi 
her autograph!) 

At the awards banquet, Jane was introduced by S 
author Val McDermid. While most of the presenters a 
honorees made brief speeches, Jane’s was the shortest of a 
“I hope this doesn’t mean I have to stop, because [m mn 
going to.” 

Bouchercon is also an excellent opportunity to gath 
“stuff’ that authors use to promote their books. While s 
doesn’t know about Jane, the Bookie collected sticke 
(including the truly useful “I’m sorry, I can’t remember yo 
name either.”), nail files (Murder of a Small Town Hone 
temporary tattoos (Bleeding Heart and the ever popul 
“www.tartcity.com”, website for several women writers W 
have created hot female sleuths). Her favorite is a bum 
sticker that pretty much sums up Bouchercon’s Roc 
Mountain High, promoting a book available right here at tf 
Lincoln Public Library: Never Come Down. 


Blue 


by Charles P. Kindleberger 


Blue skies (smiling at me) 

Blue collar (working man) 

| Blue moon (not very often) 

| Blue blood (social register) 

Blue stocking (educated female) 
Blue Monday (recovering from overindulgence) 
Blue Book (the social register in Baltimore) 
Am I blue? (song title) 
Blue baby (complex part writing ) 
Light blue (Columbia color) 
Dark blue (Yale) 


Light blue and dark blue (Oxford and Cambridge, but which is 
which?) 


Old Folks (song of the late 1930s) "Did he fight for the blue 
or the gray?. But he's so diplomatic, and so democratic, that 
we always let him have his way"- (something of a non- 
sequitur) 


Bluefish 
Bluing (something I sold in the 1920s, mostly to my mother, 
and for which I received a circular typewriter, which had the 


letters on the perimeter. One turned it to the right letter and 
socked it 


Homonym: this was a great topic, but I blew it. 


Copywrite 2000 Charles P. Kindleberger 


I Know What It Means, but 
Where does it Come From 


By Charles P. Kindleberger 


This is a list started mentally some time ago that has 
been growing over the past years. One early item "pushing 
the envelope" has now to be deleted since William Safire 
explained in a November 1999 Sunday column in The New 
York Times that the envelope is the flow of air over an 
airplane wing. Pushing it is to go faster. Early candidates 
were "cut a deal," which reminded me of Groucho Marx in 
Night at the Opera, using scissors to eliminate clauses in a 
three-foot-long contract; such as the sanity clause which 
produced the remark "there is no Santa Claus" and the verb 
"to eavesdrop" which means hiding under the roof to listen?? 

There are more, an endless number, some of which 
are arranged in alphabetical order with minimum 
explanation: 


balderdash 

birdie (in golf), once understood, eagle follows 
boilerplate (customary verbiage) 

he blew it (failed) 

bought the farm (died) 

one buck ($) 

old codger (not cadger) 

colly-wobbles 

flibbertigibbet (silly person) _ 

handicap (available headgear?) 

hell for leather (wore out the saddle?) 
jackpot 

lost his marbles (crazy) 

love (score in tennis, also deuce) 

Hi Nibs (a big shot, which could be included) 
part and parcel (the whole bit) 

sidekick 

widow's weeds 

wise acre 


Of Course, if I really wanted to know the origins, | 
would look them up. But Lazy. 


Copyright 2000 Charles P. Kindleberger 
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Architectural Woodworking 
and Carpentry by Norman Levey 


Pluto's Pages 
Web Pages & Newsletters 


created and customized 


House carpentry, 
repairs, restorations, 
and built-in furniture. 


781.259.08$§$ 
reg 101539 


including artwork, 
design and layout 


Consider a web page for 
your business, non-profit 
or family. 


tutoring also available 


Qlassic Painting & Contracting 


Your Painting & Building Contractor 


It's Time to Beautify Your Home. 
From Frame to Finish We Can Complete Any Type of Home Repair. 


ce Additions > Sun Decks Ca 3 cis’ es 

ce Kitchens, Cabinets & Counters > Screen Porches Supplying Home and Farm Products 

ce Interior/Exterior Painting > Plastering to Lincoln since 1919. 

> Replacement Windows & Doors C& Tile/Carpet/Linoleum Garden Supplies Sand 

ce Roofing c#> Pressure Washing Grain Ice Meiters 

New Gutters ce Snow Plowing & Removal Hardware Housewares 
Heating Oil Lumber 


Your Area's Finest and Most Dependable California Paints 


Please call. (S12 259-5 717 


Lincoln, MA Acton, MA 
Supervisor Lic #68841 Contractor Reg # 121832 


Friendly service Product knowledge 


Ogilvie's oot 
M.F 7:30-5:00 
SERVIDTAR Home center, we can help sat 7-30-4.00 


B.L. Ogilvie & Sons Inc. 
Warren Ave. Weston 
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DeCordova Celebrates 50 Years 


October 10, 2000 marked the 50” Anniversary of 
the DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park. Al- 
though this important year was highlighted by many 
special events and programs, it was also a time for 
reviewing the Museum’s past accomplishments and 
planning for the Museum’s future. Recognized as 
New England’s leading modern and contemporary 
American art museum, DeCordova’s special empha- 
sis of focusing on this region’s art and artists has 
allowed the Museum to become both more inclusive 
and more comprehensively involved in the New 
England art and education scene. These activities 
have made DeCordova the most vital venue for edu- 
cating the public about contemporary art in New 
England. The Museum’s leadership role has created 
the challenge of increasing public awareness of the 
importance of contemporary art and the need for 
public access to additional art education. The Anni- 
versary programs captured these goals and education 
was at the forefront of all of the celebratory events. 

DeCordova’s permanent collection played a lead 
role during this anniversary year. The two major 
exhibitions during this period is the ongoing Ab- 
stract Expressionism/Figurative Expressionism: 
Common Ground and Celebrating Contemporary 
Art in New England: Recent Acquisitions from 
the Permanent Collection. The first of these shows, 
Common Ground, highlights some of the finest 
paintings in the collection and provides a view on 
the history of art as practiced in the Boston region. 
Presenting a cross-section of DeCordova’s collecting 
activities in the past decade, Celebrating Contem- 
porary Art in New England showcased the Mu- 
seum’s commitment to these artists and to art pro- 
duced with new technologies. Smaller exhibitions 
focused on specific areas of DeCordova’s collection, 
such as photography, representational paintings, and 
works that featured floral motifs. The Museum also 
created a semi-permanent display called Biography 
of a Building, these wall panels contrasted the devel- 
opment of the main Museum building since 1882 
with the programmatic growth of DeCordova. 

DeCordova also spent much of the year, in fact 
much of the past five years, planning the important 
exhibition Photography in Boston: 1955-1985, 
which is currently on view through January 21, 
2001. With this show, the DeCordova Museum and 
Sculpture Park launched the largest exhibition and 
~ publication project in its history. Photography in 


Boston: 1955-1985 is the first of three exhibitions 
and catalogues that considers how art has developed 
in the Boston area during the latter half of the twen- 
tieth century. Forthcoming will be Painting in Bos- 
ton and Sculpture in Boston. Together the three are 
intended to comprise, not necessarily an encyclope- 
dia, but certainly a well-informed perspective on the 
major players, directions, and social and aesthetic 
forces operative in the Boston area over the past 50 
years. The second half of the twentieth century is, in 
fact, the period of DeCordova. The Museum opened 
to the public in October 1950, and so this exhibition 
precisely marks the 50" anniversary of its operation. 

DeCordova’s educational programming during 
the past year focused on bringing artists and visitors 
together. The Museum offered an increased slate of 
Meet the Artist Talks and had several special events 
where interaction among visitors and artists—and 
visitors and art materials—proved to be very popu- 
lar. Other unique events included Director Paul 
Master-Karnik leading behind-the-scenes discus- 
sions on the Museum’s benefactor in the Who Was 
Julian DeCordova? talks and tours that featured 
prominent artists from DeCordova’s exhibitions and 
collections. The Museum’s major celebratory event 
was DeCordova 50. Led by Trustees Joyce Linde 
and Melissa Meyer, this very special evening trans- 
formed the Museum into a 1950s supper club and the 
many guests enjoyed a party that was truly “a night 
to remember.” 

DeCordova’s 50" celebration did not end on the 
October 10 anniversary date. In the upcoming 
months—and years, DeCordova will build upon 
these activities to continue to provide more educa- 
tional opportunities and exhibitions for artists and 
our many visitors. Just as the past 50 years have been 
spent pursuing excellence on many levels, DeCor- 
dova’s future plans will focus on how to continue to 
engage a broad and diverse public about modern and 
contemporary American art. 

The DeCordova Museum and Sculpture Park is 
open Tuesday-Sunday, 11 am to 5 pm. Admission is 
$6 per person, $4 for senior citizens, students and 
youth 6 -12. Lincoln residents and children age 5 
and under are admitted free. Free guided public tours 
of the Museum's Main Galleries take place every 
Wednesday and Sunday at 2 pm. For more informa- 
tion, call 781/259-8355 or visit the Museum's web 
site at www.decordova.org. ® 
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DOHERTY’S GARAGE INC. 


Mobil Service Station 


Rubbish Removal and Recycling 


Charter Buses 
Gift Certificates Available 
161 Lincoln Road, Lincoln, Ma. 


259-8034 


Clark Gallery 


Dedicated to supporting emerging 
and established Boston area artists 


P. O. Box 339 145 Lincoln Rd Lincoln Tue - Sat 10am-5om 
781-259-8303 fax: 781-259-8314 www.clarkgallery.com 
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